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Foreword 


It is a source of pride and delight for the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art to be able to present a distinguished African 
American artist, long associated with Philadelphia, and an 
important figure in the history of printmaking, in the first 
major museum exhibition and monograph devoted to his 
work. This overview of the achievement of Dox Thrash was 
organized in celebration of the Museum’s 125th anniversary 
and is part of an extended salute to remarkable artists who 
have contributed greatly to Philadelphia’s international dis- 
tinction from its earliest days to the present. 


In 1976, as part of the city’s festivities saluting the Bicen- 
tennial of the United States, the Museum mounted an exhi- 
bition surveying three hundred years of art in Philadelphia. 
Among the 550 works of art on view, by more than 470 
painters, printmakers, craftsmen, architects, and sculptors, 
a memorable image by Dox Thrash stood out. That striking 
carborundum print, Marylou (fig. 59), is one of 34 prints by 
Thrash that were permanently housed at the Museum after 
the end of the Work Projects Administration. In turn, it has 
helped inspire the effort to seek out and identify as many 
prints by Thrash as possible in order to compose a fuller pic- 
ture of his work. 


This book, which accompanies the exhibition and includes 
the first catalogue raisonné of all of Thrash’s known prints, 
is the happy result of the connoisseurship and expertise of 
John Ittmann, the Museum’s indefatigable curator of prints, 
who has given this project such devotion and care. We join 
him in expressing our warmest thanks to his fellow authors, 
Cindy Medley-Buckner, David Brigham, and Kymberly 
Pinder, whose thoughtful essays explore important aspects 
of Thrash’s life and work. Greer Allen designed this hand- 
some volume with his customary skill, and it has been intel- 
ligently edited by Kathleen Krattenmaker. In addition, 
Cheryl McClenney-Brooker, the Museum’s Director of 
External Affairs, and her department have worked closely 
with community leaders across the Philadelphia region to 
extend the reach of the exhibition and its related programs. 


To all the lenders who have so graciously helped to make 
this exhibition such a revelation of the breadth and range of 
Thrash’s work, we are deeply grateful; their loans have made 
it possible to show many of his works for the first time. We 
owe special thanks to The Free Library of Philadelphia and 


the National Museum of American History at the Smith- 
sonian Institution for the generous extent of the loans from 
their rich collections, and we extend our heartfelt appre- 
ciation as well to individual lenders Robert J. Brand and 
Elizabeth Werthan, Margo Dolan and Peter Maxwell, Allan 
H. Nowak, and John Warren. Dr. Constance Elaine Clay- 
ton, Museum trustee and devoted collector of Thrash’s 
work, has been a knowledgeable and energetic supporter of 
this project from its inception. 


No major project can reach fruition without generous finan- 
cial support, and we are thrilled to thank Exelon for its 
enlightened corporate sponsorship of Dox Thrash. Much is 
owed to The William Penn Foundation for providing funding 
for initial research, and to The Pew Charitable Trusts for their 
handsome support of the exhibition’s implementation. Robert 
W. Bogle, publisher of The Philadelphia Tribune, along with his 
talented and energetic staff, has helped immeasurably to 
ensure that the exhibition reaches the widest possible audi- 
ence. We are delighted that Thrash’s achievements will be 
celebrated in Chicago, the city where he spent his student 
days, when the exhibition travels to the Terra Museum of 
American Art. It is also a pleasure to be co-publishing this 
book with the University of Washington Press, which is 
including it in their distinguished Jacob Lawrence Series on 
American Artists. We are grateful to Elizabeth Glassman, 
Interim Director at the Terra Museum, and Pat Soden, Direc- 
tor of the University of Washington Press, for their ongoing 
enthusiasm for the project. 


Nothing is more exciting than to reintroduce a memorable 
artist to a new generation of museum-goers. Dox Thrash did 
not lack admirers during his lifetime, but his work has not 
been seen in such depth since the rg4os. It is with an exhil- 
arating sense of rediscovery that we dedicate this exhibition 
and catalogue to Philadelphia’s many diverse and talented 
artists, who have helped to give the city its rich cultural her- 
itage and to ensure its vitality in our own very lively present. 


Anne d’Harnoncourt 
The George D. Widener Director 


Innis Howe Shoemaker 
The Audrey and William H. Helfand Senior Curator 


of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs 


Preface 


When plans for an exhibition devoted to the work of Dox 
Thrash were first discussed five years ago, it was not possible 
to imagine the breadth and scope of the present catalogue 
and show, nor to predict the extent of the help I would 
receive from so many colleagues, collectors, and art dealers, 
to all of whom I wish to express my most sincere thanks. 
Initially, it was envisioned that the exhibition would focus 
primarily on the prints that Thrash made between 1937 and 
1941 while working for the Federal Art Project of the Work 
Projects Administration (WPA) in Philadelphia, which are 
so well represented in the collections of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and The Free Library of Philadelphia. At 
the time, it was also thought that the catalogue would con- 
sist mainly of a brief biography of the artist and a checklist 
of his WPA prints. Instead, the selection of more than a 
hundred prints, drawings, and watercolors in the exhibition 
ranges from student work produced in art school in Chicago 
around 1920 to a concert program cover designed in 
Philadelphia in 1952. The catalogue presents a similarly 
expanded view of the artist’s life and career in four essays 
and a fully illustrated catalogue raisonné of all his prints. 
Along the way, the Museum has been fortunate to have 
formed two partnerships that will ensure that both the cat- 
alogue and the exhibition reach a wide audience. The Uni- 
versity of Washington Press in Seattle is co-publishing the 
catalogue as part of their prestigious Jacob Lawrence Series 
on American Artists, and, after being shown in Philadel- 
phia, the exhibition will travel to the Terra Museum of 
American Art in Chicago, the city where Thrash received 
his art education. 


When I began work on this project, the most important 
research available on Thrash was that which had been sep- 
arately undertaken by Ruth Fine, David Brigham, and 
Cindy Medley-Buckner. Ruth Fine published her findings 
twenty-five years ago in conjunction with the 1976 Bi- 
centennial exhibition at the Museum, cited by Anne 
d’Harnoncourt in her foreword. A decade later, The Free 
Library of Philadelphia organized an exhibition of fifty 
prints by Thrash drawn from its holdings, and David 
Brigham embarked on extensive research that resulted in 
the publication of an article on Thrash in 1990 and an 
exhibition of his work at Lebanon Valley College in 1995, 
both of which considerably extended our understanding of 


the artist’s accomplishments. All of us involved in the writ- 
ing of this book are grateful to Dr. Brigham for his un- 
stinting generosity in opening to us the rich trove of 
information he has amassed over the years, including the 
numerous interviews he conducted with persons who knew 
Thrash, many of which now inform his own and other 
essays in this catalogue. Cindy Medley-Buckner’s essay 
widens the focus of her groundbreaking recent article on 
the development of the carborundum print in the WPA’s 
Fine Print Workshop in Philadelphia to cover the broad 
spectrum of printmaking activities by Thrash and his col- 
leagues in the workshop; we thank her for her important 
contribution. The planning process was enormously en- 
hanced by a lively and most welcome exchange of ideas 
between the Museum’s exhibition organizers and Dr. Kym- 
berly N. Pinder, assistant professor of art history at the 
School of The Art Institute of Chicago, Thrash’s alma 
mater, whose own essay in this catalogue offers fresh insight 
into American art of the first half of the twentieth century 
and Thrash’s place therein. The portrait of the artist that | 
endeavor to paint in my biographical essay has benefited 
greatly from the work of these three scholars, as well as 
from my conversations with three people who knew Thrash 
personally: Elsie Cross, Dr. Esther Rollins McIntosh, and 
Clarence Wood. | am especially grateful to Colonel Eugene 
Cheatham, Jr., the artist’s nephew, for sharing memories 
that span five decades—from two summers spent with his 
grandmother Ophelia in Georgia in the early 1920s to 
Thrash’s funeral in Philadelphia in 1965. The work of three 
other people has proved to be extremely helpful: Marge 
Kline’s 1990 interview with artist Raymond Steth; Steven 
L. Jones’s essay in Claude Clark: On My Journey Now, based 
on his 1996 interview with artist Claude Clark; and Eliza- 
beth Gaede Seaton’s recent dissertation on WPA prints 
and printmakers. 


I and my colleagues at the Museum also wish to thank Allan 
Edmunds, Paul Keene, Betty Ann Lawrence, and Arthur 
Smith for shedding light on the art scene in Philadelphia 
in the 1950s and 1960s, and Tony Rosati for his observa- 
tions on the carborundum method. Many of the contempo- 
rary references to Thrash that we uncovered were published 
in The Philadelphia Tribune, and so we are delighted to be 
able to thank editor Robert W. Bogle and his staff for their 


continuing coverage of an artist who was first introduced to 
Philadelphia in the pages of their newspaper on October 8, 
1931, almost exactly seventy years ago. 


When this project began it was believed that Thrash had 
not made more than about 62 prints, the number of sub- 
jects represented in the collection of The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, the largest public repository of his work. In 
fact, the catalogue raisonné now comprises 188 prints. The 
complicated task of compiling a catalogue raisonné was 
made immeasurably easier by several private collectors who 
patiently permitted the extended loan of some 200 prints 
and drawings for us to study and photograph. In this man- 
ner, Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth Werthan, Dr. Con- 
stance Elaine Clayton, State Representative Lita Indzel 
Cohen and Stanley Cohen, Elsie Cross, The Honorable 
Oliver St. Clair Franklin, Edie L. T. Huggins, Dr. Esther 
Rollins McIntosh, Allan H. Nowak, Dr. John Taylor, John 
Warren, and Dr. and Mrs. Carroll A. Weinberg have 
all served as partners in the cataloguing and exhibition- 
planning process. Our thanks to many of them must be 
redoubled for now agreeing to be parted a while longer from 
a number of these prized works, which will be presented to 
a much wider audience as loans to the exhibition itself. We 
also wish to thank Susan Orr Braudy, Susan Lewis, and 
Reba and Dave Williams for providing us with study pho- 
tographs of works by Thrash in their collections, and Lewis 
Tanner Moore for permission to reproduce a painting by 
Henry Ossawa Tanner. 


At the African American Museum in Philadelphia and at 
the Charles L. Blockson Afro-American Collection, Tem- 
ple University Libraries, we were permitted to study and 
photocopy several rare Pyramid Club Pictorials from the 
1940s, which included a number of illustrations showing 
Thrash at Pyramid Club events. We are grateful to the 
African American Museum and to Mr. Blockson for allow- 
ing us to borrow some of these exceedingly rare magazines, 
along with some of John W. Mosley’s original photographs 
in the Blockson Collection, so that we were able to make 
the reproductions that enliven this catalogue. We are also 
most appreciative of the valuable help provided by Sarah 
Jackson, Mary Ann Morrone, Peter Paone, and Mr. and 


Mrs. W. B. Dixon Stroud. 
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The participation of two public institutions with excep- 
tionally rich holdings of Thrash’s prints has been essential 
to the success of the project. We wish to thank The Free 
Library of Philadelphia and the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Museum of American History in Washington, 
D.C., for the unusual measures each has taken to make these 
works accessible to us for study and photography, as well as 
for granting substantial loans to the exhibition. We offer 
special thanks to the following individuals: at The Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Elliot L. Shelkrot, director, and staff 
members William Lang, Deborah Litwack, and Joseph Ben- 
ford, and at the National Museum of American History, 
Spencer R. Crew, director, and staff members Helena E. 
Wright and Joan E. Boudreau. 


In 1948 the Smithsonian Institution played host to the 
largest one-man exhibition of Thrash’s prints held in his 
lifetime, and two decades later the National Museum of 
American History received an important group of Thrash’s 
prints and several of his copper plates and linoleum blocks 
from his widow, Edna McAllister Thrash. It was a friend and 
former neighbor of the Thrashes’, Dr. Esther Rollins McIn- 
tosh, who wrote to the museum on Edna Thrash’s behalf, 
thereby facilitating a most important gift. Dr. McIntosh has 
once again made a valuable contribution to Thrash’s legacy 
by allowing us to make use of the rare prints and documents 
she obtained from Mrs. Thrash, for which we are most 
appreciative. 


Around the time of the Smithsonian exhibition a crucial 
link was forged with Edna Thrash by Samuel and Sally 
Nowak of Philadelphia, who acquired from her a large col- 
lection of works of art by Thrash in a variety of mediums, 
along with many of his personal papers. Their son Allan H. 
Nowak kindly permitted us to photograph all of the mate- 
rials pertaining to Thrash now in his possession. These 
include several notes made by his father that record his 
effort to have a book about Thrash published, a project that 
Thrash himself had begun. The preservation by Allan 
Nowak of so many rare works of art and ephemeral papers 
has not only made it possible for us to study the artist in 
greater depth than we had anticipated but also to fulfill in 
this catalogue the long-held dream shared by his parents and 
the artist they so admired. 


| wish also to thank several dealers who have been espe- 


cially helpful. In New York, Michael Rosenfeld, Ellen 
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Sragow, and Susan Teller all provided essential information 
and photographs. Philadelphia’s Dolan/Maxwell Gallery has 
been a mainstay of the project since its inception. Margo 
Dolan, Peter Maxwell, and gallery director Ronald Rumford 
allowed access to files and photographs that document more 
than two decades of exhibiting and selling the artist’s work. 
Mr. Rumford deserves special thanks for responding to a 
continuous barrage of queries with unflagging good spirits. 


To the many colleagues in museums across the country who 
have furnished much needed information or photographs, | 
offer my sincere thanks: Timothy Riggs, The Ackland Art 
Museum, The University of North Carolina; Mark Pascale 
and Elizabeth Seaton, The Art Institute of Chicago; Susan 
Dackerman and Darsie Alexander, The Baltimore Museum 
of Art; Jane Glaubinger, The Cleveland Museum of Art; 
Constance McPhee and Jennifer Mock, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Ruth Fine and Stacey Sell, National 
Gallery of Art; Roberta Waddell, New York Public Library; 
Joseph Jacobs and Miesha Hardison, The Newark Museum; 
Olivia Lahs-Gonzalez, Saint Louis Art Museum; Joann 
Moser, Smithsonian American Art Museum; Stephen God- 
dard, Spencer Art Museum, The University of Kansas; and 


David Kiehl, Whitney Museum of American Art. 


As the organizer of the exhibition, I have been most ably 
assisted in my research by three young art historians, each of 
whom has performed heroically. Most recently, Tanya Pohrt 
lent her eagle eye to the final stages of the catalogue and exhi- 
bition preparation. Maxim Weintraub, who preceded her, 
coordinated the advance loan and photography of several 
hundred prints and drawings by Thrash, and kept track of the 
constantly expanding catalogue raisonné. Jennifer Noonan, 
the first of my three research assistants, unearthed a wealth of 
contemporary documentation that enriches my essay and 
forms the basis for the informative Chronology that appears in 
this publication. I also wish to acknowledge the help | received 
from Ross Barrett and Jennifer Webb. 


During the many months needed to plan the exhibition and 
catalogue, | have relied on the help of many of my col- 
leagues at the Museum. The seed for this project was planted 
many years ago in a memorandum from the director, Anne 
d’Harnoncourt, to Innis Shoemaker—then still fairly new to 
her position as head of the Department of Prints, Drawings, 





expressing a wish that an exhibition of 
Thrash’s prints be held at the Museum. Both have cheered 
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me on most enthusiastically during the many months since 
I took up the project, when | have often been diverted from 
other responsibilities. Many others at the Museum 
embraced the project at an early stage and offered invalu- 
able guidance. | wish to extend especially warm thanks to 
Cheryl McClenney-Brooker, Sherry Babbitt, Danielle Rice, 
Suzanne F. Wells, Elizabeth A. Anderson, and Jean Wood- 
ley. | am grateful to Donald E. Kaiser for putting me in 
touch with his friend Clarence Wood. 


The debt of gratitude | owe to the Department of Publish- 
ing is enormous. Kathleen Krattenmaker has functioned as 
a full partner in the preparation of this book, which has ben- 
efited in countless ways from the editorial expertise she has 
lavished on it. She joins me in thanking Jessica Murphy for 
her meticulous work on the notes and bibliography. I am 
also most grateful for the careful attention brought to bear 
on the catalogue by production manager Richard Bonk. 
Designer Greer Allen of New Haven has worked with the 
Museum on a number of books; he and Jo Ellen Ackerman 
are to be heartily commended for the catalogue’s elegant 
good looks. It is a perennial delight to be able to thank the 
Museum’s installation designer, Jack Schlechter, for his 
ingenious transformation of familiar spaces, a magical 
process most ably facilitated by Andrew Slavinskas. The fine 
hand of Matthew Pimm, Maia Wind, Gretchen Dykstra, and 
Jenny Profy in the Department of Editorial and Graphic 
Design can be detected in the presentation of the exhibition. 


1 also want to thank a number of other people in various 
departments at the Museum who have helped in many dif- 
ferent ways: in the Department of Development, Betty J. 
Marmon and Joan Roebuck-Carter; in Education, Marla K. 
Shoemaker and Barbara A. Bassett; in Facilities and Oper- 
ations, Robert Morrone; in Information Services, Vincent 


Jones; in the Library, Slide Library, and Archives, Josephine 
Chen, Mary Wassermann, and Susan Anderson; in Mar- 
keting and Public Relations, Charles Croce, Norman Keyes, 
Frank Luzi, and Christine Sullivan; in Photography, Gray- 
don Wood and Lynn Rosenthal; in the Registrar’s Office, 
Irene Taurins and Sara Detweiler Loughman; in Rights and 
Reproductions, Conna Clark; and in Volunteer Services, 


Annabelle Pelta. 


Within my own department I have been most fortunate in 
the generous assistance I have received from Rita Gallagher, 
Rhonda Davis, Gary R. Hiatt, Robert M. Barfield, and cura- 
torial fellows Laura Groves and William Breazedale. A spe- 
cial word of thanks is owed to Jane Landis, the department’s 
coordinator of collections and traveling exhibitions, and to 
paper conservators Nancy Ash, Faith Zieske, and Dana 
Mossman Tepper, who undertook the examination and 
treatment of numerous prints and drawings and compiled a 
table of the papers used by Dox Thrash in more than two 
hundred prints. Betty Fiske, paper conservator at Win- 
terthur: An American Country Estate, Delaware, generously 
shared with us her experience and expertise in identifying 
various types of relief prints. 


My spirits have been sustained throughout the many 
months spent preparing the catalogue and exhibition by a 
handful of friends and colleagues, who are now as familiar 
with the intricacies of the project as anyone. My thanks go 
to Dilys Blum, Victor Carlson, Darrel Sewell, Robert von 
der Lieth, and Dean Walker for lending a willing ear to my 
progress reports. 


John Ittmann 


August 2001 
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Note to the Reader 


All numbers preceded by “cat.” refer to works in the Cata- 
logue Raisonné of Prints, pp. go-129. 


Dimensions are given in both inches and centimeters, with 
height preceding width. 


Figure captions for prints in the catalogue raisonné begin 
with the catalogue number in parentheses; they do not 
include measurements, which can be found in the catalogue 
itself. 


For a full explanation of the organization of the catalogue 
raisonné, and the information contained therein, see the 
Guide to the Catalogue Raisonné of Prints, pp. 84-89. 


All works received on deposit from the Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, are on long-term 
loan from the Fine Arts Collection of the U.S. General Ser- 
vices Administration, Washington, D.C. 


I, contemporary American art of this generation, 
both the Negro and the White artist 
stand on common ground in their aim to document 
every phase of American life and experience. 
More and more you will notice in their canvasses 
the sober realism which goes beneath 
the jazzy, superticial show of things or the mere picturesqueness 
of the Negro to the deeper truths of life, 
even the social problems of religion, labor, housing, 
lynching, unemployment, and the like. 


For today’s beauty must not be pretty with sentiment 


but solid and dignitied with truth. 


—Alain Locke, 
Exhibition of the Art of the American Negro (1851 to 1940), July 1940 





FIG.1 (cat. 87) Dox Thrash, Monday Morning Wash, c. 1938-39, color 
carborundum mezzotint. Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the Thomas 
Skelton Harrison Fund, 1941-53-377 


Dox Thrash: “I Always Wanted To Be an Artist” 


JOHN ITTMANN 


Early Years and Education, c. 1893-1923 
Dox Thrash was born to Gus and Ophelia Thrash on March 


22, probably in 1893, in Griffin, Georgia, a small country town 
in Spalding County located halfway between Atlanta and 
Macon.' He was the second of four children, all close in age: 
Tennessee, Dox, Agnes (“Gussie”), and Margaret Elinor, who 
was a half-sister.? Nothing is known about Thrash’s father, but 
his mother Ophelia is said to have been a cook-housekeeper for 
a white family in Griffin called Taylor for her entire working 
life, and she may have raised her children by herself. The 
Thrash family lived on the outskirts of town in a former slave 
cabin built on a small rise of land overlooking the road running 
north to Atlanta. The artist would later depict his boyhood 
home in a carborundum print, using the distinctive printmak- 
ing process that he pioneered in the late 1930s and proudly 
dubbed the Opheliagraph in honor of his mother. In fact, many 
of the prints made by Thrash during the 1930s and 1940s are 
based on his vivid memories of growing up in rural Georgia, 
though the town of Griffin itself does not appear in his work. 
Some of his prints portray the sharecroppers’ cabins, one-horse 
farms, and country churches that dotted the Southern landscape 
(cats. 64, 124, 163), while others recall such familiar sights and 
scenes from childhood as Sunday churchgoing and Monday 
washdays (FIGS. 1, 2). 


Thrash’s autobiographical statements offer only tantalizingly 
brief references to his school years. He mentions liking “to 
draw, also adventure in the woods mostly by myself. I was espe- 
cially fond of kites and swimming. As an older boy, | did not 
have much schooling, but learned what education I have, from 
reading books, listening to conversation and traveling.”4 
Thrash dropped out of school after completing the fourth 
grade, perhaps in order to earn money.> Although his remi- 
niscences make no reference to having had to work while a 
youngster, it is well documented that elementary-school edu- 
cation for African Americans in the south was woefully inad- 
equate during the early years of his youth: in turn-of- 
the-century Georgia, fewer than half of all black children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen attended schools that 
were open for only six months a year, and many of them took 
jobs as unskilled laborers on cotton farms.° 


Thrash, however, was already dreaming of a future career as 
an artist and was nurturing his talent for drawing by study- 


ing art through correspondence courses. Even after he left 
home in 1908 at the age of fifteen, he kept up with his stud- 
ies during his travels.? He began to make his way north the 
following year, well before the start of the “Great Migra- 
tion” of Southern blacks to Northern industrial cities at the 
time of World War I. By 1911 he had arrived in Chicago, 
where he would remain for most of the next twelve years, 
taking advantage of the opportunities just then becoming 
available in that city to promising artists of color.? A state- 
ment by Thrash to a Philadelphia reporter in 1940 gives the 
flavor of these early years: 


I always wanted to be an artist, even when I was touring the 
plantation circuit in a dance-and-patter act with a fellow name 
of Whistling Rufus. So when I happened to get settled in 
Chicago (I got a job running an elevator), I went to the Art 
Institute of Chicago at night for four years.'° 


Thrash’s studies were interrupted when the United States 
entered World War I in April 1917. In September he joined 
the army and for the next fourteen months served as a pri- 
vate in the 365th Infantry Regiment, 183rd Brigade, g2nd 
Division of the American Expeditionary Forces, a division 
later proudly known as the Buffaloes, the nickname Native 
Americans had given to black soldiers sent to fight in the 
West in the 1870s."! 


The all-black g2nd Division landed in France in June 1918 
and at the end of August was moved to the front near the 
German border to provide relief for the French army 
(FIG. 3).'? In early November, in what was to be the last great 
attempt by the allied forces to beat back the enemy at Metz, 
four infantry regiments of the g2nd Division were deployed on 
either side of the Moselle River, with Thrash’s regiment, the 
365th, on the east bank. The advance began at 7:00 A.M. on 
November ro. Fighting under heavy enemy fire through rivers 
of mud and impenetrable tangles of barbed wire, the African 
American soldiers of the second battalion of the 365th pushed 
ahead, managing to capture and hold the “strong German posi- 
tion” of Bois Fréhaut. They had begun their defense of it when 
early the next day news was received that an armistice was to 
be declared.!3 The fighting halted at 11:00 A.M. on November 
11. By this time Thrash had been gassed and wounded and was 
suffering from shell shock, all of which befell him during the 
final twenty-eight hours of the war."4 





The g2nd Division prepared to sail from France in early 1919 
as one of the first units to return to the United States, so 
Thrash would not have had long to enjoy the victory cele- 
brations following his recovery, but he later recounted that he 
had performed his vaudeville act at military hospitals in 
France during this time.'> Once back in the United States, 
Thrash resumed touring in vaudeville on the “Plantation Cir- 
cuit” for a short period before returning to art school in 
Chicago that fall.‘° It is easy to imagine that a southern route 
of his itinerary would have included a visit to his mother in 
Georgia before school began, which would account for how 


some of his time was spent after his discharge from the army 
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FIG.2 (cat. 23) Dox Thrash, 
Sunday Morning, c. 1939, etching. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
purchased with the Thomas Skelton 
Harrison Fund, 1941-53-378 


in the spring. After a fourth year of evening classes, Thrash 
was finally able to enroll at the Art Institute of Chicago full- 
time in the fall of 1920, having qualified as a war veteran for 
funding as a Federal Board student.!7 


For the next three years Thrash would attend classes con- 
tinuously—both day and evening classes and summer 
school. Records indicate that in addition to taking paint- 
ing, drawing, and design classes, he received instruction in 
lettering, commercial art posters, decorative composition, 
and mural design.'® A curriculum of this sort, combining 
graphic design with more traditional fine-arts courses, was 





F1G.3 Dox Thrash, At the Front, 1920s, watercolor over graphite, 7° x 8°% inches (19.4 x 22.2 cm). Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 


not unusual at the time and was clearly intended to equip an 
emerging artist with a variety of professional skills that could 
be used in a freelance marketplace (FIGS. 4, 5).1° In 
Thrash’s case, the education he received prepared him 
equally well for mural and portrait commissions and for 
more commercial work as a designer. Ironically, the artist 
would make his greatest reputation with character studies 
and scenes of everyday life, usually created without any par- 
ticular client in mind.?° 


Thrash’s habit of including the names of his art teachers in 
his résumés shows the great importance he placed on his 


early training, particularly in mural painting. In what is 
perhaps the first press notice he ever received, in 1931, spe- 
cial mention is made of the fact that he was “a former 
student of the Art Institute of Chicago, and of Norton, one 
of the West’s leading muralists.”?! Likewise, in a Works 
Progress Administration report dated May 9, 1939, con- 
cerning a mural that Thrash was scheduled to paint for a 
local hospital, Thrash’s Chicago training is also stressed; 
Norton’s name is cited again, along with that of William 
B. Owen, Jr., and William Edouard Scott, and the three 
are collectively described as “well known Chicago mural 


22 


decorators.” 
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F1G.4 Dox Thrash, Green Apple Tree, c. 1919-23, 
tempera, 9 x 6 inches (24.1 x 15.9 cm). Collection of 


Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 
FIG.5 Dox Thrash, Leaf and Nuts, c. 1919-23, watercolor 


and red pencil, 6% x 4° inches (15.9 x 11.7 cm). Collection 
of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 
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The African American artist William Edouard Scott was an 
important role model for Thrash and exerted considerable 
influence on him. Born in Indianapolis in 1884, Scott had 
been a student at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
from 1904 to 1909. Thrash’s records indicate that he had 
private tutoring from Scott, but it cannot be determined 
exactly when he met Scott or when he would have studied 
with him, since the older artist was away from Chicago for 
extended periods between 1911 and 1923, the years when 
Thrash was living in the city.?3 Throughout Thrash’s career, 
however, some of the works that most clearly reveal his aca- 
demic background—grand in design and allegorical in sub- 
ject—have marked affinities with specific works by Scott 
and suggest that Thrash looked on Scott as a model espe- 
cially worthy of emulation for many years. A nursery-rhyme 
mural executed by Scott in Indianapolis in 1913 would fur- 
nish the subject for a hospital mural Thrash was planning in 
1939 (FIG. 6), and the composition of a figural group in an 
overmantel painting at the 135th Street YMCA in New 
York City, completed by Scott in late 1932 (FIG. 7), is 
echoed by the younger artist a few years later in a mural 
design of his own (FIG. 8).74 


Thrash would follow his mentor’s lead in several other 
directions as well. For example, Scott was one of the first 
African American artists to paint realistic pictures of black 
life in the rural South, a subject Thrash would take up in 
many of the prints he made in the 1930s and rgg4os.75 A 
painting such as Scott’s It’s Going to Come, 1916, depicting 
a mother and child outside a ramshackle former slave cabin, 
forecasts Thrash’s carborundum mezzotint of his childhood 
home, Cabin Days (see F1G. 102).?° By keeping up with the 
progress of Scott’s career, Thrash would undoubtedly have 
been aware of his friend’s growing enthusiasm in the early 
1930s for the work of Winslow Homer, one of several white 
artists who were especially admired by African Americans 
during this period because of their sympathetic and straight- 
forward portrayals of blacks (see p. 15).?7 


Scott’s influence on Thrash can also be detected in one of 
Thrash’s earliest surviving works, a watercolor scene of sol- 
diers receiving orders at the front during World War I, 
which Thrash could have made before he left Chicago in 
1923 (FIG. 3). The overall bluish tones in the scene replicate 
the palette of some of Henry Ossawa Tanner’s paintings, an 
effect that Scott adopted while studying privately in France 
with the famous American expatriate artist before the war.?° 





FIG.6 (cat. 159) Dox Thrash, Nursery Rhyme, c. 1939-40, lithograph. Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the Lola Downin Peck Fund, 1995-137-2 


Even if Thrash missed the chance to study this hallmark of 
Tanner’s work firsthand in an exhibition in Chicago in 1913, 
he no doubt saw it reflected in many of the pictures that Scott 
painted near Tanner’s country place in Brittany. Of much 
more lasting significance for Thrash, however, was a short- 
lived enthusiasm for etching shared by Tanner and Scott 
before the war, which planted a seed in the younger artist that 
would bear fruit in Philadelphia many years later.?? 


Getting Settled in Philadelphia, 1925-35 


After my art education was completed, I was lured back to the 
open road, hobo-ing, working part the time on odd jobs. Such 
as, bell boy, dining car waiter, private car porter, massager in 
bathhouses, black face comedian in carnivals, small town 
circuses, and vaudevilles. With the idea of observing, drawing 
and painting the people of America. Especially the “Negro”. 


Finally I landed in Boston, and lived there for a year. Soon I 
faded out of the picture, and was not heard from for two years. 
Was hidden in a town named Sufficfield [Suffield], Conn. | 
came out and decided I had enough study of nature to carry me 
along. I came to New York City, and remained there for a 
year. Later departed from New York, for another cross- 
country journey but did get any further than Philadelphia, and 
have remained here ever since.3° 


Not too long after writing these lines in the mid-1940s, 
Thrash recalled that he “settled in Philadelphia in 1925.”3! 
This would mean that at most two-and-a-half years elapsed 
between his last class in Chicago in June 1923 and his 
arrival in Philadelphia. At the beginning of his time in the 


city, Thrash may have been living in a rooming house or 
with friends, since his name does not appear in a Philadel- 
phia directory until 1929, when he is listed as “Dock 
Thrash, janitor” at 2409 Columbia Avenue (now Cecil B. 
Moore Avenue) in North Philadelphia, not far from the 
center of town.3? This is where Thrash would live or work 
for the next three decades,33 in the heart of a thriving black 
neighborhood that was hit hard by the Depression (FIGS. 9, 
10).34 During the difficult days of his early years in Philadel- 
phia, Thrash continued to pursue the calling for which he 
had studied so long and so diligently. The first record of his 
activities as an artist in his new residence is a letter dated 
December 17, 1929, in which he asks Dr. George E. Haynes 
in New York, “just what is the latest date that pictures will 
be received for the 3rd annual Art Exhibition of Negro 
Artists; also the number of pictures allowed each.”35 Thrash 
must have been disappointed to receive Haynes’s prompt 
reply informing him that the deadline of November 1 had 
already passed, since having work accepted for this particu- 
lar juried show would have been a major step in his career. 
The show was the third in a series of five landmark exhibi- 
tions of contemporary African American art held in New 
York between 1928 and 1933, all sponsored by the Harmon 
Foundation, now well known for the support it offered to 
African American artists.3° 


Although denied this chance to participate in an important 
forum where the emphasis was on the fine arts, Thrash had 
already begun to enjoy success in his adopted city as a com- 
mercial artist. The earliest dated work he is known to have 


produced after moving to Philadelphia is a poster he created 
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FIG. 7, above William Edouard Scott (American, 
1884-1964), overmantel painting in the 135th Street 
YMCA in New York City. Reproduced from Harmon 
Foundation, Exhibition of Production by Negro Artists 
(New York: The Harmon Foundation, 1933) 


FIG. 8, right Dox Thrash, A New Day, 1930s, ink wash 
and tempera with graphite, 10 x 13 inches (25.4 x 33 cm). 
Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


for the Second Annual National Negro Music Festival, held 
in May 1930 at the Academy of Music under the auspices of 
the American Interracial Peace Committee (FIG. 11).37 
Known today only from a photograph, the poster’s bold lin- 
ear style was clearly inspired by the illustrations of Aubrey 
Beardsley, which had first been published in London in the 
late 1890s and were still serving as models for graphic 
designers more than thirty years later. The music-festival 
poster was produced by Reading Advertising Services, a 
printing business operated in West Philadelphia by Samuel 
H. Reading, who was to be a stalwart supporter of Thrash’s 
artistic career for years to come. 


Several other examples of Thrash’s design work of the early 
1930s survive. Although executed in a variety of styles, they 
all conform to the prevailing taste in commercial art and 
display Thrash’s versatility as a graphic designer. Each style 
is well suited to a particular client’s needs, whether it be the 
sober realism chosen for an emblem commissioned by a local 
businessmen’s association around 1931 or the snappy black- 
and-white Art Deco geometries adopted for a card announc- 
ing an exhibition held in late 1932 (FIGS. 12, 13). These 
two designs can be linked with three people who would be 
lifelong friends of Thrash’s: the artist Samuel Brown, leader 
of the artists’ group sponsoring the 1932 exhibition, whom 
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Thrash met through Sam Reading; funeral director Hobson 
Reynolds, founder of the North Philadelphia Businessmen’s 
Association and a rising figure in African American civic 
circles in the city; and society reporter Evelyn Crawford 


Reynolds (Mrs. Hobson Reynolds), who frequently men- 
tioned Thrash in her column in the African American 
newspaper the Philadelphia Tribune .3° 


The exhibition card was created to promote a two-day art 
exhibition held on December 11-12 (a Sunday and Mon- 
day), 1932, at the southwest branch of the YWCA at 1605 
Catharine Street, in a predominantly black neighborhood 
below South Street on the other side of town from Thrash’s 
apartment in North Philadelphia.3° A few days before the 
opening the Philadelphia Tribune described the upcoming 
exhibition as an annual event for the ten-year-old Tra Club, 
which was composed of eleven local artists.4° In fact, twelve 
artists appear on the recently discovered exhibition check- 
list, which names Sam Brown as president and his art-school 
classmate John T. Harris as secretary.4' Thrash exhibited 
four prints, one watercolor, and a single oil painting, 
Achievement, priced at $350. This is an astonishingly high 
figure when compared to the $10 he charged for his water- 
color, not to mention the prices given for the six oils by Sam 
Brown and John Harris, which ranged from $2 to $15. The 





reason for the elevated price assigned to this lost painting is 


made clear in the exhibition annoucement in the Philadel- 
phia Tribune, where it is the only work mentioned and 
Thrash’s name is unfortunately garbled: “A work of partic- 
ular interest is a mural about four by seven entitled 
‘Achievement’. It is the masterpiece of ‘Doc’ Brice.”4 


Thrash’s involvement with the Tra Club (the origin of the 
name is unknown) dates from at least the year before, when 
the club organized a two-day presentation of his oils and 
watercolors at the YWCA in October 1931.43 Here again, 
the Philadelphia Tribune announced the exhibition before its 
Sunday opening, earning Thrash what may have been his 
first notice in the press and perhaps marking his public 
debut in Philadelphia as a painter.44 This welcome cover- 
age, illustrated with a self-portrait drawing (FIG. 14), may 
have been instigated by Evelyn Reynolds, who wrote a 
report of the opening reception of the show three weeks 
later under her own byline, Eve Lynn: 


Dox Thrash the artist, who held an exhibit at the Y. W.C. A. on 
last Sunday, is certainly deserving of commendable mention for his 
work showed keen talent and versatility. The Tra Club of 
Philadelphia, too, must be praised for their vision in bringing to the 
public new people, who have a desire to grow in art and culture. 
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FIG.9 (cat. 8), left Dox Thrash, Street Scene, early 1930s, 
drypoint. National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 23040 


FIG. 10, above Dox Thrash, Flapper and Drunk, early 1930s, 
graphite and ink wash on card, 5% x 5/2 inches (13.6 x 13.9 cm). 
Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 


Many of the city’s smarter set were seen sipping tea and 
enjoying this young artist’s works in oil and water paints at his 


recent exhibit.45 


In January 1933 the Philadelphia Tribune reported that Mrs. 
Evelyn Reynolds had presided over a program devoted to an 
appreciation of “The Place of the American Negro in Art 
and Music” at the Catharine Street YWCA, noting that the 
majority of the audience was white. In addition to musical 
performances, “books, paintings and sculpture by nationally 
known Negro artists including Henry Jones, Samuel Brown, 
Robert Gardiner [sic], Dox Thrash and John Harris were on 
exhibition.”4° The article further points out that “next door 
to this exhibition in the Industrial Club room, is the Girl 
Reserve room which has been beautified by a collection of 
works of art through the courtesy of the Fellowship of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts.” Founded in 1805, 
the academy was Philadelphia’s premier art school, and its 
two annual exhibitions—paintings and sculpture in the 
spring and watercolors, prints, and miniatures in the fall— 
were important events on the city’s cultural calendar. Hav- 
ing work accepted in the annuals was a rite of passage for 
many Philadelphia artists. The inclusion of one of Thrash’s 
watercolors, Miners, in the academy’s 3 1st Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition in November 1933 was undoubtedly gratifying for 
ALWAYS WANTED TO BE 
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him, especially since the academy was the alma mater of the 
revered African American artist Henry O. Tanner.47 


Yet another exhibition venue in Philadelphia that was open 
to aspiring artists of all ages and backgrounds was the 
Graphic Sketch Club. Now called the Samuel S. Fleisher 
Art Memorial after its founder, it was established as a free 
art school in 1899 and has held annual exhibitions ever 
since. Thrash probably began to attend classes at the 
Graphic Sketch Club sometime in 1930. Although he was 
drawn to the club by the printmaking classes it offered, he 
may also have wished to take advantage of the opportunity 
to participate in the exhibitions, where he demonstrated that 
he was an accomplished fine artist fluent in a variety of medi- 
ums.4#° The two works by Thrash in the 1932 show at the 
club, Brown Boy and Portrait of a Friend, appear on the 
checklist under the heading “paintings” (there was also a sec- 
tion for sculpture and one for “etchings, lithographs and pen 
and ink drawings”).49 The titles of Thrash’s entries reveal 
two features that would characterize much of his later work: 
a predilection for the portrait study and the depiction of 
African American subjects (see pp. 65—-83).5° 
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F1G.11 Photograph of a poster 
designed by Dox Thrash for the 
Second Annual National Negro Music 
Festival held at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, May 1930. Collection of 
Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida 


F1G.12 Dox Thrash, emblem for the 
North Philadelphia Businessmen’s 
Association, ¢c. 1931, graphite, 7 x 
3% inches (18.4 x 9.5 cm). Collection of 
Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida 


Both of the pictures Thrash exhibited in this show were cited 
in three separate newspaper reviews by Philadelphia reporters 
who would continue to follow his career: Dorothy Grafly, 
C. H. Bonte, and Samuel H. Reading. Grafly and Bonte were 
art critics for Sunday editions of the Public Ledger and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, respectively, while Reading had been 
writing a business column for the Philadelphia Tribune for sev- 
eral years and thus was a colleague of Evelyn Reynolds’s.5! A 
close friend of Thrash’s, Reading was also the proprietor of 
the advertising and printing company that had produced not 
only his music-festival poster in 1930 but also the checklist 
for the Tra Club exhibition in December 1932. 


In her review, Dorothy Grafly, who later often included a 
section headed “Art and Race” in Art In Focus, the local art 
newsletter she produced between 1949 and about 1955, 
highlights the ethnic background of Thrash and another 
artist, who was Asian: 


white, black and yellow. 
The Japanese contributor is Minorci Aoki, who offers a sketch 
of buildings, “Back Yard,” in which, through his handling of 


The exhibitors comprise three races 





F1G.13 Dox Thrash, Tra Club exhibition 
announcement, 1932, ink, 5x 3% inches 
(12.7 x 7.9 cm). Collection of Allan H. 
Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 


F1G.14 Photograph of a self-portrait by 
Dox Thrash, reproduced from “Work of Dox 
Thrash To Be Exhibited,” Philadelphia 
Tribune, October 8, 1931 
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lines and colors, he suggests the inevitable struggle of the 
Oriental forced to produce under Occidental conditions, and 
under an Occidental teacher. 


Especially interesting are the two little character studies by the 
Negro painter Dox Thrash. “Brown,” the sketch of a small 
colored boy, and “Portrait of a Friend,” that of a young Negro 
woman, both show ability and sensitiveness .5? 


First Prints, c. 1930-35 


Thrash would later recall that after getting settled in Philadel- 
phia he came to realize that he still lacked a particular skill as 
an artist: “That was the art of printmaking, and I enrolled 
in the Graphic-sketch club, to take up etching and became 
one of Mr. Earl Hor[t]er’s favorite pupils.”53 Earl Horter 
(1880-1940) was a highly accomplished watercolorist and 
etcher who was a regular participant in seasonal exhibitions 
at various Philadelphia institutions. At the same time, he 
enjoyed great success as an artist in the advertising field in 
New York and Philadelphia, which allowed him to assemble 
in his home an art collection of extraordinary quality in a 


strikingly modern setting, with cubist pictures by Picasso and 





Braque juxtaposed with African sculptures.5+ A self-taught 
artist who as a young man had himself learned to etch after 
work, Horter had begun to teach evening classes in etching 
at the Graphic Sketch Club by late 1929 and quickly 
attracted an enthusiastic following that came to include 


Thrash.55 


Several small prints preserved in the collections of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia appear to document Thrash’s earli- 
est efforts as a printmaker in various mediums. Five of 
them—two etchings, two aquatints, and a block print— 
arrived at the Free Library matted and framed together, sug- 
gesting that they may have been intentionally preserved as 
a group. Two of the five, a cat at a mouse hole (cat. 1) and 
a landscape (FIG. 15), are wispy etchings executed with the 
tentativeness of an inexperienced maker fearful of leaving 
his plates too long in the etching bath; moreover, the land- 
scape etching is embellished with watercolor washes, an 
unorthodox intrusion at a time when the most esteemed 
contemporary etchers generally worked exclusively in 
black and white. The more deeply bitten lines of two slightly 


later prints, a landscape titled The Grove (cat. 11) and a 
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FIG.15 (cat. 2) Dox Thrash, Landscape, early 1930s, hand-colored 
etching. The Free Library of Philadelphia, 7-20-87 


FIG.16 (cat. 3) Dox Thrash, Nude Model, Reclining, early 1930s, 
etching. Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


F1G.17 Rembrandt van Rijn (Dutch, 1605-1669), Negress Lying Down, 1658 
etching, drypoint, and burin, 3% x 6% inches (8.3 x 15.8 cm). National Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D.C., Rosenwald Collection, 1943.3.7205 
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reclining female nude seen from the back (F1G. 16), show 
Thrash’s growing confidence. Both subjects recall the etch- 
ings of Rembrandt, an inspiration for every generation of 
printmakers since their creation in the seventeenth century. 
The tangle of undergrowth in The Grove is reminiscent of 
the dense foliage in several of Rembrandt’s landscapes, 
which Thrash would have had the opportunity to study first- 
hand in an exhibition of Lessing Rosenwald’s important col- 
lection at the Pennsylvania (now Philadelphia) Museum of 
Art in December 1930, not long after Thrash started mak- 
ing prints. The small nude was probably inspired by Rem- 
brandt’s dark-toned etching of a reclining nude seen from 
behind, traditionally known as Negress Lying Down, which 
was on view in the exhibition at the museum (F1G. 17).5° 


By the end of 1932 Thrash was ready to begin showing his 
prints in public. The priced checklist for the Tra Club exhi- 
bition of December 1932 lists three of his etchings, The For- 
est Nymph, Soliloquy, and Fanaticism, as well as one aquatint, 
Back Street.57 Although none of these prints can be identi- 
fied with certainty, it is possible that Fanaticism is the 
true title for the early etching here called Prayer Meeting 
(FIG. 18). 


A more sophisticated early etching by Thrash is a small 
roundel depicting Leda and the Swan, a type of nude that 
may also have been represented in The Forest Nymph, a title 
that calls to mind the sylvan settings and nude maidens in 
prints by Arthur B. Davies.5° This particular impression of 
Leda and the Swan (F16. 19), the only one known, demon- 
strates that Thrash had learned a stylish trick for creating an 
atmospheric effect in his prints: he has enveloped his sub- 
ject ina veil of tone by leaving extra ink on the plate before 
printing it.5? This method of wiping ink was a favorite of 
Rembrandt’s and was later adopted by James McNeill 
Whistler, whose own dramatically inked etchings contin- 
ued to exert an enormous influence on printmakers in the 
1930s. It is worth noting that Thrash expressed admiration 
for Whistler’s prints and even owned a set of his etchings 
that were printed from the cancelled plates.°° 


By the time of a second solo exhibition at the YWCA in 
April 1933, Thrash had probably etched a number of new 
plates, but the only print cited in the Philadelphia Tribune is 
one that had been shown the season before at the Tra Club: 
“His water colors are characterized by a vividness of color 
that is refreshing. A fantasy—‘The Forest Nymph)’ is par- 


ticularly fascinating among the etchings.”°! Evelyn Rey- 
nolds commented on the show in her Tribune column two 
weeks later, observing that Thrash’s “distinctively racial 
impressions are accentuated by a lively imagination and a 
realistic power” and specifying the mediums of the works on 
view as “oils, watercolors, etchings and aquatints,” thus 
making it clear that Thrash was continuing to make aqua- 
tints as well as etchings.°? Horter had himself taken up 
aquatint only after he started teaching classes at the Graphic 
Sketch Club, so it is likely that Thrash was able to witness 
his own instructor’s progress in the acquisition of a new skill; 
no doubt he was also aware of the many awards Horter 
began to accumulate for his aquatints.® 


Horter’s prizewinning method was in part inspired by Goya’s 
Caprichos, 1799, a copy of which he owned (FIG. 20).°4 In 
this famous set of eighty prints the Spanish artist deftly 
deploys washes of aquatint to flesh out compositions drawn 
with etched lines, except in two remarkable instances where 
he uses aquatint by itself without any etching, a strategy that 
Horter himself adopted with great finesse.°> The two aqua- 
tints included in the framed group of five early prints by 
Thrash at the Free Library are clearly the work of a student 
just beginning to master a new technique. One is a minia- 
ture print of cotton pickers in which the varied tones of 
aquatint are not sufficiently differentiated, making it diff- 
cult to read the subject (cat. 38), and the other is a sensitive 
profile of a young boy wearing a cap in which the aquatint 
is too soft and blurry (FIG. 21).°° A third example of an 
early aquatint by Thrash, a view of city bridges in a private 
collection, shows a marked advance in the artist’s technical 
command of the medium (FIG. 22). Deliberately con- 
structed as a series of alternating light and dark passages 
built up in a succession of carefully timed, separate applica- 
tions of aquatint tone, its composition may have been 
inspired by Horter’s prizewinning aquatint Light and Shadow, 
1932 (FIG. 23).°7 


The fifth and last in the framed group of early prints at the 
Free Library is a small block print of a house with a picket 
fence (FIG. 24). While it is unclear exactly when and where 
Thrash learned to make relief prints using wood or linoleum 
blocks, it is likely that he also acquired this skill during the 
1930s, when the medium still retained the cachet it had 
acquired during the international Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment of the late nineteenth century, and when it was still 
being widely used for illustrations in fine books and literary 





FIG.18 (cat. 7) Dox Thrash, Prayer Meeting, early 1930s, etching. 
Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


FIG.19 (cat. 4) Dox Thrash, Leda and the Swan, early 1930s, 
etching. Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
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magazines. The negligible cost of the blocks and the mini- 


mal equipment required to make such prints would no doubt 
have been an added attraction during the difficult times of 
the 1930s, when every penny counted. Block prints by 
Wilmer Jennings, James Lesesne Wells, and Hale Woodruff 
(see FIG. 103) gained attention for all three of these young 
black artists in New York in the 1930s.°° 


A number of Thrash’s block prints from this period survive, 
along with a few of the blocks themselves. In addition to 
House with a Picket Fence, there are three other early block 
prints that depict houses or cabins in rural settings (cats. 
172, 173, 174). Small in scale and varying in style, these 
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FIG. 20, left Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes (Spanish, 1746-1828), Los 
Caprichos—“Por Que Fue Sensible” (Because She Is Sensitive), 1799, 
aquatint, 82 x 5'%s inches (21.5 x 15 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
purchased with the Bloomfield Moore Fund income, 1950-30-32 


FIG.21 (cat. 39), above Dox Thrash, Yacom (first version), early 1930s, 
aquatint. The Free Library of Philadelphia, 7-20-87 


early works offer another example of the artist’s versatility 
when working in a new medium. Thrash also adopted the 
bold graphic language of the block print for two fashionably 
modern vignettes he created for Samuel Reading to incor- 
porate in the headings of his business column in the 
Philadelphia Tribune in the late 1930s (FIG. 25).° 


A block-printed holiday card designed by Thrash for his 
own use could well be one mentioned in a letter the artist 
received in January 1934 from Mamie Davis, a secretary at 
the Catharine Street YWCA (FIG. 26).7° To judge from 
his appearance in the jolly profile on this card and in three 
other early self-portraits, two drawings and an etched copper 





FIG. 22 (cat. 40) Dox Thrash, Schuylkill River Bridges, early 1930s, 
aquatint. Collection of Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth Werthan, Philadelphia 


FIG. 23 Earl Horter (American, 1880-1940), Light and Shadow, 1932, 
aquatint, 10 x 11% inches (25.3 x 29.2 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, gift 
of The Print Center, 1948-47-24 


plate, these were all probably made within a few years of 
each other. The earliest may be the pensive, somewhat 
melancholy charcoal study the Philadelphia Tribune repro- 
duced to accompany the announcement for Thrash’s exhibi- 
tion at the Catharine Street YWCA in October 1931 (see 
FIG. 14). The other two are identical in pose but quite dif- 
ferent in style, the loose, freehand drawing in the etched por- 
trait contrasting with the more formal cubist structure of the 
graphite drawing, in which the columnar design at the left 
adds a touch of French modernity (F1G S$. 27, 28).7' Together, 
these four self-portraits paint an attractive picture of Thrash in 
his early forties: a multi-faceted artist with a poetic sensibility, 


dashing style, and a winning sense of humor. 
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FIG. 24 (cat. 171) Dox Thrash, House with a Picket Fence, early 1930s, 
linocut. The Free Library of Philadelphia, 7-20-87 


FIG. 25 Photograph of logo designed by Dox Thrash, used in the 
Philadelphia Tribune, July 8, 1937 


The Federal Art Project, c. 1936-39 


It is not known whether Thrash tried to apply for a job with 
the first government work relief program for artists, the Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project (PWAP), at the time it was 
announced in December 1933, when his young friend Sam 
Brown became the first African American artist to be signed 
on.7? Thrash may not have qualified for the program in 
terms of need. It is difficult to form an accurate idea of the 
state of his finances during these years from the scant facts 
available: in addition to a disability pension, he doubtless 
continued to obtain graphic-design commissions, and by 
1936 he was running a sign-painting business out of Hobson 


Reynolds’s funeral home at 2044 Ridge Avenue.73 


Thrash did sign on with the next relief program for artists, 
the Federal Art Project (FAP), part of the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), which was established in August 
1935-4 He was hired in 1937 by the Fine Print Workshop 


of the Philadelphia FAP 
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(see pp. 43-51). In late October of 
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FIG. 26 (cat. 176) Dox Thrash, Laffin’ Thru Another Year, early 1930s, 
linocut. Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 


that year four of Thrash’s prints were shown in an exhibi- 
tion in nearby West Chester, Pennsylvania, that featured 
work by FAP artists employed in Philadelphia in three 
subdivisions of the Graphic Arts unit: Fine Prints, where 
Thrash worked; Graphic Arts, which produced posters; and 
the so-called Index of American Design, where artists were 
put to work making careful drawings and watercolors of a 
wide range of American decorative arts, with the intention 
of creating a national study collection of historic American 
decorative arts and design.75 


The four prints exhibited by Thrash indicate the range of 
his subject matter at this time. Abraham, an etching and 
drypoint (cat. 15), is one in a series of small portraits of 
African American men and women that are remarkable for 
their plainspoken humanity, recalling the small portrait 
etchings of Rembrandt. The other three prints are all aqua- 
tints depicting scenes of labor: Boats at Night (see F1G. 81), 


Coal Dust (cat. 46), and Pier 27 (cat. 47).7° None of these 
7 47 





F1G.27 Dox Thrash, Self-Portrait, early 1930s, graphite and brown pencil, 
6% x 5% inches (17.5 x 13.7 em). Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles 
Beach, Florida 


appear to be racially specific at first glance, yet each por- 
trays the kind of job then being performed by African 
Americans for small gain: night fishing, ship lading, and 
coal mining. In addition, the moody sky and single figure in 
Boats at Night pay tribute to one of Winslow Homer’s most 
famous paintings, The Gulf Stream, which shows a lone 
black man on a battered boat adrift on a shark-infested sea. 
Thrash would have been able to study this and other paint- 
ings and watercolors by Homer showing African Ameri- 
cans and African Carribeans in a major exhibition of 
Homer’s work held at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in 
1936 to commemorate the centennial anniversary of the 
artist’s birth.7?7 Two other prints of fishing scenes that 
Thrash made in the late 1930s, Cat Fishin’ (F1G. 29) and 
Heave! (cat. 60), demonstrate that he had carefully studied 
Homer’s oils and watercolors (FIG. 30). 


Among the twenty-seven prints by twelve artists in the 
West Chester exhibition are two by Thrash’s friend Sam 


FIG. 28 (cat. 6) Dox Thrash, Self-Portrait, early 1930s, etched copper 
plate. National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 23043 


Brown, a novice printmaker at the time; four by Richard 
Hood, supervisor of the Fine Print Workshop; five by 
Michael J. Gallagher, who had joined the PWAP as an 
established printmaker in late 1933; and one by Hubert 
Mesibov, a young artist just out of school who had only 
recently joined the workshop without any previous print- 
making experience.”° At the time of the exhibition open- 
ing in late October, Gallagher, Mesibov, and Thrash 
may already have been caught up together in the develop- 
ment of the new carborundum printmaking process (see 
pp. 48-50). The fact that “carbograph” is not one of the 
print techniques represented in the show makes it clear, 
however, that if they had begun, no one had yet completed 
an exhibition-worthy print using the new method. While 
Mesibov was the first to produce a finished print, a self- 
portrait he titled Mystic (see FIG. 70), it was a dramatic 
carborundum mezzotint by Gallagher, Anthracite (F1G. 71), 
that succeeded in winning attention for the nascent 


medium.79 
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FIG.29 (cat. 50) Dox Thrash, Cat Fishin’, 

c. 1937-38, aquatint, etching, and drypoint. Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (27) 


FIG.30 Winslow Homer (American, 1836-1910), 
Shooting the Rapids, 1902, watercolor, 13'%s x 21! 
inches (35.4 x 55.4 cm). Brooklyn Museum of Art, New 
York, Museum Fund and Special Subscription, 11.537 


Carborundum prints were shown publicly for the first time 
in January 1938 at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art as part 
of the largest exhibition thus far devoted to work produced 
by the Pennsylvania FAP. One hundred sixty-three works 
by forty-six artists were grouped in six categories: oils, water- 
colors and pastels, drawings, sculpture, prints, and posters. 
Of the twenty-five prints on view, only three made use of 
the newly perfected carborundum method: Gallagher’s 
Anthracite, a new self-portrait by Mesibov called Smoker, 
and a self-portrait by Thrash that he gave the anonymous 
title Mr. X (Fig. 31).8° 


Cindy Medley-Buckner has already described how the 
“invention” of a new printmaking technique by Philadel- 
phia’s Fine Print Workshop was heralded as an extraordi- 
nary accomplishment at a moment when the entire Federal 


81 


Art Project was under fire.*! Although it would be men- 
tioned in official reports by the agency for years to come 
(pp. 22, 50), the identity of the three artists responsible for 
its development was either omitted or obscured within a 
longer list of artists in the workshop who had also taken up 


the novel method.*? 


Apart from two items in a local bimonthly art magazine, 
writers for Philadelphia’s major newspapers failed to notice 
the presence of a new medium in the exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art.°3 Only Philadelphia Art News 
noted that “a recently perfected method of printmaking, 
known as the ‘Carborundum tint’, has been most effectively 
utilized in a number of prints by Gallagher, Mesibov and 
Dox Thrash.” Yet when the same magazine allotted ex- 
panded coverage to the topic two weeks later, the names of 
the three artists involved were not mentioned, and it was 
stated simply that “these prints were made by a new process 
which came out of experiments of artists working in the 
Exhibition Print department only last month.”*4 A photo- 
graph accompanying the article is captioned “W.P.A. Exhi- 
bition Print Shop where the Carborundum Tint was 
developed” and shows Richard Hood, Mesibov, Gallagher, 
and Thrash working at various tasks. In another photograph 
shot the same day (FIG. 32), Gallagher is working on a 
drawing in the foreground, Mesibov and Hood examine a 
plate at a printing press, and Thrash is seated at a counter 
in front of a window farthest from the camera. All five of 
the prints on the bulletin board in the background of the 
photograph used for publication are by Thrash—two 
impressions of the aquatint Hobo Jungle (cat. 52), the etch- 





FIG.31 (cat. 79) Dox Thrash, Mr. X (first version), c. 1937-38, 
carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines. Federal Works Agency, Work 


Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
2-1943-276 (40) 


ing Nude, Head and Shoulders (cat. 16), and the carborun- 
dum mezzotints Mr. X and Bronze Boy (cat. 78; partly 
obscured by the printing press), while in the one shown 
here there are three additional prints visible to the right, 
two of them by Gallagher. 


In the fall of 1938, when Washington, D.C., hosted an exhibi- 
tion of two hundred prints produced by FAP artists from around 
the country, Art Digest singled out no one for special credit when 


calling attention to the carborundum prints on view: 


A feature of the exhibition is a group of 30 “Carborundum 
Tint” prints, done by a process accidentally discovered by 
project artists in Philadelphia. This new process is a copper 
plate intaglio method of reproduction which widens the 
printmaker’s range of expression and allows him a scope of 
tonal effects in black and white that are akin to painting. Mr. 
Cahill believes this is an important contribution to the technical 


side of print making.*5 
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In a review of the Print Club’s Fifteenth Annual Salon 


of American Etching in May 1938, carborundum prints by 
Gallagher and Mesibov are cited for their subject matter, 
but evidently the novel process had yet to cause a stir, since 
it is not mentioned: “Social comment asserts itself less in 
the etching medium than in the lithograph, although 
it crops out in such compositions as Hubert Mesibov’s 
Homeless . . . and Michael Gallagher’s Anthracite.”*° 


During the next year, Thrash, Gallagher, and Mesibov all 
began to gain attention in local circles for their carborun- 
dum prints, although the role that each artist played in the 
development of the process was left unclear. A joint exhi- 
bition of prints by Thrash and Gallagher in late February at 
the A.C.A. Gallery in Philadelphia earned the two artists an 
extensive review from Dorothy Grafly, who acknowledged 


“ 


their having “done much to perfect the carborundum print, 
a new medium developed through a fortunate accident by 
artists in the print workshop of the Federal Art Project.”°7 
After noting the “rustic, woodsy life of countryfolk, and the 
hard, coal-stained existence of mine folk” depicted in Gal- 
lagher’s prints, Grafly comments more thoughtfully on 
Thrash’s work, revealing that she had been following his 


career for some time: 
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FIG. 32 The Fine Print 
Workshop of the Philadelphia 
branch of the Fine Art Project, 
1938, photographed by 

A. Rickert. Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The work of Dox Thrash has been maturing rapidly since his 
association with the Federal Art Project workshop. Always, 
however, he has revealed an imaginative and emotional strain, 
even when, as a newcomer, he exhibited years ago in a series of 
Negro art shows sponsored by aY. W. C. A. in the southern 
part of the city. 


The deep atmospheric tones possible in the carborundum tint 
are particularly congenial to Thrash’s emotional yet sensitive 
understanding of life. 


And it is an understanding that can swing from the humor of 
“Sunday Morning,” the etching of a Sunday-go-to-meeting 
Negro lass, head held high, parasol gaily tilted, to the dusky 
“No Hit,” two laborers reading the morning paper, the 
admirable realism of “Life,” a Negro child with a magazine, 
and the well-handled foreshortening of a nude.*® 


In early March, Gallagher and Mesibov both received invi- 
tations to demonstrate the new process at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance,°? and later in the season each had a car- 
borundum print cited by Dorothy Grafly in her review of 
the Print Club’s Sixteenth Annual Salon of American Etching. 
When suggesting that the new method had helped to make 
the show the “best in years,” however, Grafly blanketed the 
entire workshop with praise: 


FIG.33 (cat. 83) Dox Thrash, Life, c. 1938-39, carborundum mezzotint. Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 2-1943-275 (101) 
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FIG. 34 (cat. 85) Dox Thrash, Charlot, c. 1938-39, carborundum 
mezzotint. The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1640 


So great has been the advance in lithography and block printing 
that the stand-pat attitude of the country’s etchers began to put 
that medium on the shelf. Now, however, thanks, in good 
yart, to the progressive discoveries of the Philadelphia W. P. A. 


[ 
print workshop new life has been injected.9° 


Thrash’s exhibition schedule during the same period suggests 
that his role in the development of a new printmaking process 
had begun to be recognized within the African American com- 
munity, though his name had yet to be associated with the car- 
borundum print in the black press. At the end of January 1939 
an exhibition of WPA watercolors at Lincoln University, the 
leading African American school in the Philadelphia area, 
included six prints by Thrash, while the next month two of his 
“carborundum tints” were selected by Alain Locke for the exhi- 
bition Contemporary Negro Art at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art (FIGS. 34,102).°' In February, National Negro History 
Month, the Philadelphia Tribune made note of Thrash’s par- 
ticipation in two other exhibitions that most likely included 
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examples of his carborundum prints: one at the headquarters 
of the Philadelphia School District during National Negro 
History Week and the other at Darby High School during 
Negro Achievement Week.” 


In early June the Philadelphia Tribune commented on 
Thrash’s impressive presence in a recent WPA show at pres- 
tigious Howard University in Washington, D.C., emphasiz- 
ing that Thrash’s ten prints made him “one of the largest 
exhibitors” among a group of artists from FAP branches in 
the five states in which African American artists were 
employed.?3 Thrash’s role in the development of a new 
printmaking technique may have helped him earn this 
distinction. A more extensive article published in the 
Philadelphia Tribune in November 1939 describing a WPA 
exhibition that traveled to seven cities across the nation, 
from Boston to San Francisco, praises Thrash for his “note- 
worthy contribution to the Art Project’s cooperative print 
shop in the Carborundum Tint Process.”% 


That same season, Thrash’s debut at the Print Club of 
Philadelphia was the last print exhibition that Earl Horter 
would participate in before his death the following year.%5 
On this occasion Horter’s aquatint Alleyway, Philadelphia 
won an honorable mention, while three carborundum relief 
etchings submitted by Mesibov, Gallagher, and Thrash 
caught the eye of a local critic, who mentioned them within 
a longer newspaper review under the heading “Color and 
Carborundum”: 


There is little color work in the show, but Hubert Mesibov’s 
“Dance Craze” and Edwin Sponsler’s “Guitar and Mask” and 
“Juggler” are good examples of this procedure. Michael J. 
Gallagher in “North Scranton” and Dox Thrash in “Repose” 
have obtained excellent results in carborundum etching, that 
comparatively new method, now being rather widely utilized .°° 


Recognition and Fame, 1940-41 


The year 1940 was to be an outstanding year for Thrash. 
Not only would he receive credit from the FAP as a co- 
developer of the carborundum process, along with Gallagher 
and Mesibov, but he would also become engaged to Edna 
McAlister in April and be married before the year was out.?7 


On January 7, 1940, in her unsigned review of a large, “well- 
rounded” exhibition of prints by WPA artists at Temple 
University’s Sullivan Memorial Library, Dorothy Grafly was 


particularly “impressed by a trio of Negro artists: Sam 
Brown, Dox Thrash and Raymond Steth.”9° Soon afterward, 
another WPA print exhibition held in the Vail Memorial 
Library at Lincoln University elicited reviews from the 
Philadelphia Afro-American and the Philadelphia Tribune. 
Both appear to have made use of a press release issued by 
the FAP. Listing the “new carborundum print” as one of the 
mediums represented, the newspapers used identical word- 
ing when pointing out that “two of the artists in the present 
show, Dox Thrash and Michael Gallagher, contributed to 
the development of this process. This new print medium 
widens the printmaker’s range of expression and allows a 
greater scope of tonal effects in black and white.”9? 


In February 1940 Thrash and fellow artist Allan Freelon 
were included by the Philadelphia Afro-American in its 
annual “Honor Roll.” Under the heading “Artist Makes Dis- 
covery,” Thrash is lauded for having “discovered the first 
new print making process in the last hundred years,” while 
Freelon is recognized for having risen in the ranks of 
Philadelphia’s public school system by being named assis- 
tant director of art for the entire district.!°° In April, Freelon 
invited Thrash to speak at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Club, an exclusive African American men’s club like its 
white counterpart of the same name but with only thirty- 
four members and no clubhouse. The provocative tone of 
Thrash’s talk was reported by the current society columnist 
of the Philadelphia Tribune, Bernice Dutrieuille, who hap- 


pened to be related to one of the hosts of the event: 


That was quite a blast artist Dox Thrash let loose at the dinner 
session of the Philadelphia Club at Mr. Albert Dutrieuille’s on 
Saturday evening, when he was one of the guest speakers. Tell 
me, he spared no Philadelphian (old or new), professional, or 
what-have-you. He took in the whole set-up and the news- 
papers in particular. 


Wanted to know why we didn’t “discover” our own talent and 
present them to white people rather than have the white people 
discover them for us—and present them to us! '°! 


While the artist was undoubtedly pleased by the credit he 
had begun to receive in recent months from the Philadelphia 
Afro-American and the Philadelphia Tribune, he appears to 
have been exasperated by the amount of time that had 
elapsed since the first tentative linking of his name with the 
new carborundum process by Philadelphia Art News in late 
January 1938. In May 1940, while delivering her own 


thoughts on the responsibilities of the black press in her col- 
umn, Dutrieuille incorporated a conversation she had had 
with Thrash during a chance encounter on the street. The 
artist voiced his thoughts on the distinction between hav- 
ing a career and being a mere wage-earner, perhaps with his 
own situation in mind: 


“You certainly lambasted the Press that night at the Club 
dinner, I understand, Mr. Thrash.” 


“Yes, I did, . . . | happen to know that there isn’t much future in 
Negro journalism as things now stand, for enterprising young 
men and women like yourself who are doing an excellent 

job! . . . There are two groups of people I should like to get 
together and give a talk to. . . . They are the Negro publishers 
.. . When you regard work in 
the cold terms of dollars and cents chopped into specific hours 


between nine and five, with the idea in mind of doing precisely 


and the Negro Insurance men. 


what you're paid for and nothing more, you are merely ‘holding 
down a job.’ When you go into it, and give it all you've got, you 
find yourself with a ‘career’ on your hands! That’s the major 
difference between those who forever stay on the bottom rung 
and ‘work for a living,’ and those who eventually become part 
owner, if not total owner in a business.” !°? 


Late in April 1940 Thrash had a hand in the organization 
of an interracial exhibition that was sponsored by the 
National Negro Congress at the United Artists’ headquar- 
ters at 2019 Rittenhouse Street. As reported by the Philadel- 
phia Afro-American, “the entire exhibit was devoted to 
colored subjects by thirteen colored artists and a like num- 
ber of whites,” thus anticipating the eventual racial makeup 
and content of the annual exhibitions held by the Pyramid 
Club (see pp. 53-63). Noting the “rapid advance in the use 
of the carborundum print technique” by Claude Clark and 
Raymond Steth, two younger African American colleagues 
of Thrash’s in the Fine Print Workshop, the newspaper 
confidently stated that Thrash was still the preeminent 
practitioner of the process he had discovered and com- 
mended one of his prints, titled Nude (F1G. 35), for its han- 
dling of “gradations of light and shadow.”'°3 Two months 
later, carborundum prints by Thrash and Steth were again 
singled out in the press, this time by the Philadelphia Tri- 
bune, reviewing an exhibition that was staged at Tindley 
Temple on South Broad Street as a feature of the annual 
conference of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), which was meeting in 
Philadelphia that year.'°4 
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FIG.35 (cat. 88) Dox Thrash, Nude, c. 1938-39, carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines. Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


In Chicago, the anniversary of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
which banned slavery, was celebrated with the American 
Negro Exposition Celebrating 75 Years of Negro Achievement, 
which opened in the Chicago Coliseum on the Fourth of 
July and closed on Labor Day, September 2. Within the 
exposition, a space designated as the Tanner Art Galleries 
was set aside for the Exhibition of Art of the American Negro 
(1851-1940), featuring more than three hundred works of 
art. The well-known African American educator and critic 
Alain Locke was chairman of the exhibition’s National 
Committee on Art, as well as one of four members of the 
Eastern Jury in his capacity as a consultant for the Harmon 
Foundation, which sponsored a section of the exhibition 
consisting of twenty-four oils, twenty-two prints, and one 
charcoal drawing. Thrash was represented in the “Harmon 
Exhibit” by fourteen prints in various mediums, including 
five carborundums, while the better-known artist Hale 
Woodruff was represented by eight woodcuts, and Robert 


Pious, by a single drawing.'° 
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When the WPA issued a technical pamphlet devoted 
entirely to the carborundum print in early September, 
Thrash, Gallagher, and Mesibov were named as the three 
artists responsible for the development of the new process 
in a note prominently inserted at the bottom of the 
first page.'°° The publication of this long-postponed pam- 
phlet was undoubtedly timed to coincide with an all- 
carborundum print show that opened on September 26 in 
the new headquarters of the Philadelphia FAP at 510 South 
Broad Street.'°? Billed as the first of its kind, the exhibition 
was greeted with considerable fanfare, with Thrash receiv- 
ing a large share of the attention. An unidentified magazine 
devoted a full page to the story, which was written by Mau- 
rice Ritter: 


Now more than 140 years [after the invention of lithography] 
three artists, one a colored ex-vaudeville performer, another a 
one-time lumberjack and cook, the son of an Irish coal miner, 
and a Jewish lad who drew pictures between rounds of 


caddying on eastern golf courses, have made a contribution to 
fine print making that is hailed by many as the most important 
since Senefelder’s.1° 


The article, which illustrates Gallagher’s Anthracite, the 
carborundum print that had first caught the eye of a WPA 
official in late 1937, gives a short, snappy summary of the 
careers of the three artists and describes the role played by 
each in the discovery of the process: 


Ten years ago Horter told his pupil there had been no 
contributions to the engraver’s art in a century or more. Since 
then Dox experimented with every type of print. 


He was working on the first plate, rather secretly, Dox 
acknowledges, when Hubert Mesibov, a fellow WPA artist 
saw him and was interested. Together they improved on 
Thrasher’s [sic] first plate but perfection was brought by 
Michael J. Gallagher, head of the department.1°° 


Soon after the opening of the exhibition, the Philadelphia 
Afro-American hailed Thrash as the co-discoverer of the 
process, illustrating a photograph of him “inking his latest 
carborundum print,” Monday Morning Wash (F1G. 1), and 
pointing out a particular advantage of the medium: “Because 
of its great range of tone in black and white, the carborundum 
print is especially suited for portraying colored subjects.”"'° 


Joseph Shallit, writing for the Philadelphia Record a few days 


later, adopted the sassy tone of Ritter’s article: 


People are coming from all over town to see the new exhibition 
of “carborundum prints,” but after looking them over, they 
invariably want to meet the three inventors of the carborundum 
process—the first important innovation in the print maker’s art 
in a century. 


If the visitor’s idea of artists is derived from the movies or 
funny papers, he feels a bit let down. 


By which we don’t mean any insult to Michael J. Gallagher, 
Hubert Mesibov and Dox Thrash, but they really look, 
respectively, like a shaggy-headed farmhand, a wise-cracking 
caddy and a buck-and-wing dancer in Negro vaudeville. 


Which is exactly what they once were.'" 


Shallit, too, gives a version of the early stages in the devel- 
opment of the new method, which he writes took place 
“about a year and a half ago”: 


Their first carborundum prints were derided. Then Gallagher 
spent two weeks on the figure of a miner, titled it “Anthra- 
cite,” and sent it to the W. P. A. Art Project’s office. It was 
put on a chair in a corner but almost knocked the eye out of 
every artist who saw it. Everyone realized it represented a new 
medium, and wanted to know how it was done. 


Not to be outdone, on October 10 the Philadelphia Tribune 
published an article by Joseph W. Woods, containing a pho- 
tograph of Thrash with the following caption: 


Dox Thrash, . . . is credited, with two other WPA artists, 
[with] discovering the carborundum process for reproduction of 
prints in single and full color. The discovery occasioned the 
Washington office of the WPA to publish a separate circular 
affirming the “find” of Thrash and his collaborators .'!? 


Ten days later the Philadelphia Inquirer chimed in: 


The initiators of the method were Dox Thrash, one of 
Philadelphia’s best known Negro artists; Hubert Mesibov and 
Michael Gallagher. They are the high priests, so to speak, and 
among their disciples represented in the exhibition are Claude 
Clark, Gerardo Belfiore, Philip Levone, Paul Laessle, John 
Turner, Roswell Weidner, Hilda Husik and Raymond Steth.''3 


Thrash received two signal honors as an innovative print- 
maker in December, when his discovery was featured in the 
prestigious African American journal The Crisis and five of 
his prints were illustrated by Alain Locke in his new book 
The Negro in Art, a landmark publication in this field of 
study. The Crisis ran a lengthy “description of the role played 
by Dox Thrash in developing the carborundum Print 
Process” and illustrated another photograph of the artist at 
work in the WPA workshop (see FIG. 60).''4 


The year 1941 started off for Thrash with an article in the 
Philadelphia Afro-American in mid-January that redistributed 
the responsibility for the development of various types of 
carborundum printmaking. Thrash is given sole credit for 
“one of the most important developments in the technique 
of fine print reproduction since Aloys Senefelder invented 
lithography in 1796,” making it possible for printmakers “to 
widen the range of tone in black and white as never before.” 
Claude Clark, a young African American colleague of 
Thrash’s in the WPA print workshop, is reported to have 
developed carborundum etching, and Hubert Mesibov and 
Michael Gallagher to have perfected the color carborun- 
dum print."'> 
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Thrash was invited to address a meeting of the Fraternal 
Order of Elks at its monthly meeting in late January, hosted 
that month by the Chris J. Perry Lodge, named after the 
founder of the Philadelphia Tribune. Thrash was himself a 
member of this lodge in North Philadelphia, which had 
been started by Hobson Reynolds, who presided as “Exalted 
Ruler.” The topic for the January meeting was “The Negro’s 
Contribution to Art,” and the fact that Thrash was joined 
on the program by Frank Philbin, assistant state supervisor 
at the FAP headquarters where the carborundum print exhi- 
bition had just closed, leaves little doubt about the nature 


of Thrash’s own credentials as a speaker on the set topic.''® 


Around this time Thrash began his long association with 
the Pyramid Club, an African American social club that 
had just opened in December 1940 in an imposing mansion 
at 1517 West Girard Avenue, little more than a dozen 
blocks southeast of Thrash’s apartment at 2409 West 
Columbia Avenue. David Brigham describes the historic 
range and interracial mix of the club’s first annual art exhi- 
bition in March 1941, with such black artists as Henry O. 
Tanner and his white contemporary John Neagle repre- 
senting the past, and Humbert Howard and Julius Bloch, 
the present (see pp. 57, 60). Thrash’s contribution consist- 
ed of three oils and one print, the impressive aquatint Boats 
at Night (F1G. 81), which had been shown in the 1937 
WPA print exhibition in West Chester. Thrash’s own car- 
borundum prints are noticeably absent from the Pyramid 
Club’s first show, and the only examples of the new medium 
listed are four prints by Claude Clark and one by Raymond 
Steth.''? A willingness to play down his success as a print- 
maker may have been motivated by Thrash’s desire to show 
that he was equally talented as a painter, but he may also 
have wished to share the limelight as an innovative print- 
maker with two of his younger African American colleagues 
in the Fine Print Workshop. In any case, Thrash is certain 
to have received a good deal of attention for his prints at 
the opening reception, since five of them were featured in 
Alain Locke’s book The Negro in Art, which was also the 


title of the talk given by the author on this occasion.''® 


Brigham documents three flattering letters that Thrash 
wrote to Locke between July 1940 and March 1941 (p. 60). 
This concerted effort to cement his relationship with the 
influential Howard University professor would bear fruit two 
months later, in May, when Locke ensured that Thrash was 
especially well represented in the National Negro Art Exhi- 
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bition celebrating the grand opening of the new South Side 
Community Art Center at 3831 Michigan Avenue in 
Chicago. Like the Pyramid Club in North Philadelphia, 
Chicago’s art center had recently acquired an old man- 
sion in a largely black neighborhood near the center of 
town. But whereas Philadelphia’s Pyramid Club was pri- 
vately owned and offered a broad range of activities to the 
African American social elite of the entire region, the 
South Side Community Art Center was established by the 
WPA as part of an initiative to provide art facilities for 
“hitherto neglected segments of the population” across the 
nation and was intended primarily to serve one particular 
neighborhood.''9 


The South Side Community Art Center had first opened 
its doors in mid-December 1940, two months after the for- 
mal dedication of the Pyramid Club in Philadelphia, but 
gala ceremonies did not take place until May 7, 1941, ona 
Wednesday afternoon. The fanfare centered on an inaugu- 
ral address delivered by Eleanor Roosevelt, which was 
broadcast nationally from Chicago on the radio, but another 
exciting feature of the program was a live performance by a 
boy’s choir in Cleveland that was piped in over the air- 
waves. Alain Locke, who had the honor of introducing the 
First Lady on May 7, had also been recruited to organize an 
art exhibition bearing the subtitle We Too Look at America 
as a fitting backdrop for the opening ceremonies.'?° 


Appropriately, most of the sculpture, paintings, and water- 
colors chosen for the opening exhibition were by Chicago 
artists, but as Locke himself later explained, “to make the 
dedication exhibit nationally representative, a few selected 
items were added from Hale Woodruff, Horace Pippin, 
Samuel Brown, Dox Thrash, Raymond Steth, Claude Clark, 
Charles Sallee, together with some sculptures of Richmond 
Barthé, who began his notable career in Chicago.”!7! The 
result was that fully 25 percent of the loans were prints that 
had been made by Philadelphia artists for the WPA, and it 
was Thrash, with nine prints, who had the largest number 
of works in the show. 


Three of the nine prints by Thrash had already been seen in 
Chicago the year before at the American Negro Exposition: 
two aquatints, Boats at Night (F1G@. 81) and Deacon Jones’ 
Well (cat. 51), and the carborundum mezzotint Cabin Days 
(FIG. 102).'?? The latter two prints are among the earliest 
to depict scenes from Thrash’s childhood in the South, a 





theme that had become increasingly popular with black 


artists during the previous decade. Conspicuously absent 
from We Too Look at America are two prints by Thrash that 
had been included in the 1940 exposition, Languid Garil and 
Repose (probably Nude Model, Seated, cat. 137). It is highly 
likely that both portrayed female nudes, a subject that 
engaged few African American artists of the period to the 
extent that it did Thrash (see pp. 78-81). 


That summer Thrash was given another chance to shine as 
a painter rather than a printmaker, when he was one of 
eighteen artists selected for a summer show at the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance. One of the few clippings found among 
Thrash’s papers is a review of this exhibition, which sug- 
gests that he was especially pleased to have one of his paint- 
ings noticed: “Dox Thrash, whose work in oil has not been 
prolific, shows a colorful ‘On the Ridge’, a city glimpse just 
around the corner from the artist’s home at 24th st. and 
Columbia ave.”!?3 No doubt it was equally gratifying to 
learn in September that one of his watercolors, Griffin Hills 
(FIG. 36), a landscape of the countryside near his boyhood 
home, had been purchased for the Baltimore Museum of Art 
by a group of African American women in that city after 
being shown there as part of a traveling exhibition, Creative 
Art of the American Negro, assembled by a committee that 
included Alain Locke.!?4 Thrash’s watercolors constitute an 
important aspect of his work, often exhibiting a particularly 
acute emotional sensibility (FIGS. 37, 88) 


FIG. 36 Dox Thrash, Griffin Hills, 

c. 1941, watercolor over graphite, 

21 x 28 inches (53.3 x 71.1 cm). The 
Baltimore Museum of Art, Maryland, 
presented to the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, November 14, 1941, on behalf of 
the colored citizens of Baltimore, 
through offices of the Art Committee 
of the Women’s Cooperative Civic 
League of Baltimore, 1942.35 


Early in September 1941 Carl Zigrosser, print curator at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, completed arrangements to 
acquire for the museum a group of 42 prints by eighteen artists 
working for the local branch of the WPA. Taking advantage 
of a recently instituted purchase-allocation plan that allowed 
qualified institutions to buy prints for one-fourth of their 
assigned value, Zigrosser paid just $1.25 apiece for 37 black- 
and-white prints valued at $5, and $1.50 apiece for 3 color 
prints valued at $6. Meticulous lists kept by Zigrosser and 
WPA loan receipts indicate that the museum’s curator must 
have first reviewed 149 prints by thirty-three artists at the 
workshop before arranging to have 52 prints sent over to the 
museum for a final winnowing process. Five of the 15 available 
prints by Thrash were selected: one etching, Sunday Morning 
(FIG. 2); one aquatint, News Corner (see FIG. 122); and 
three carborundum mezzotints, Mary Lou (FIG. 59), Cabin 
Days (F1G. 102), and a splendid color impression of Monday 
Morning Wash (F1G. 1).'?5 


The gift to the Philadelphia Museum of Art of a fourth car- 
borundum mezzotint by Thrash may have been prompted 
by the favorable attention it received in the press in Octo- 
ber and November, when it appeared in the Print Club’s 
annual exhibition of work by Philadelphia artists. Thrash 
had two prints in the show, a carborundum portrait head, 
Charlie (cat. 99), which was purchased by the club and 
donated to the museum the next year, and an etching, Sun- 
day Afternoon (cat. 28), an old-fashioned vignette of a 
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F1G.37 Dox Thrash, Pensive Woman, 1940s-50s, watercolor, 11 x 8% 
inches (28.3 x 21.9 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the 
Gertrude Schemm Binder Fund, 1996-61-1 


mother and daughter walking to church, quite similar in 
composition to Sunday Morning, the etching by Thrash that 
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Zigrosser had recently acquired for the museum. 


At the end of the year Alain Locke, as chairman of the 
coordination committee for the exhibition American Negro 
Art, rgth and 20th Centuries at the Downtown Gallery in 
midtown Manhattan, had a hand in choosing three of 
Thrash’s prints for this important show: one lithograph, 
Coal Yards (cat. 160), and two carborundum mezzotints, 
Cabin Days (F1G. 102) and Grinding (cat. 97).!?7 Thrash 
was one of seven contemporary artists whose work was sent 
to New York from Philadelphia. The others were three of 
his printmaking colleagues from the WPA workshop, 
Claude Clark, Bryant Pringle, and Raymond Steth, and 
three painters, Sam Brown, Paul Keene, Jr., and Horace Pip- 
pin.'?° In addition, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts lent one of the five early paintings in the show, Henry 
O. Tanner’s Christ and Nicodemus, 1g00. 
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The exhibition was hailed as a major event by Art Digest and 
Art News. Calling it “an unrivaled cross-section of Negro 
achievement,” Art News noted: “It ranges from the unbeliev- 
ably pure and fascinating technique and subjects of Horace 
Pippin, which cap the show in quality, to the able carbographs 
and aquatints of Raymond Steth and Dox Thrash.”??9 


Art Digest made the extravagant claim that it was the “big- 
gest collection of Negro art yet assembled,” when in fact the 
seventy-eight paintings, sculptures, and prints by fifty-two 
artists borrowed for the Downtown Gallery exhibition fell con- 
siderably short of the more than 300 works by 105 artists that 
had been rounded up for the American Negro Exposition in 
Chicago little more than a year before.'3° Nonetheless, it was 
an ambitious undertaking on the part of gallery owner Edith 
Gregor Halpert, a longtime supporter of black artists, who 
stated her purpose in the brochure prepared for the show: 


The Downtown Gallery has two objectives in presenting this 
exhibition. One is to continue its educational program by 
demonstrating to the public the valuable contribution made by 
American Negro artists. The second objective—a vital one—is 
to inaugurate a special NEGRO ART FUND for the purchase of 
paintings, sculpture and graphics by contemporary American 
Negro artists, such works to be presented to museums and 
other public institutions. . . . The Gallery is contributing the 
entire sales commissions, as well as all its facilities .13' 


Unfortunately, Halpert’s admirable intentions were thwart- 
ed by world events. The day after Pearl Harbor was attacked 
by Japanese bombers on December 7, 1941, the United 
States joined the war, just one day before the public open- 
ing of the show on Saturday, December 9. Apart from the 
two notices that appeared in Art Digest and Art News (both 
probably prepared in advance of the opening), the exhibi- 
tion appears to have received little attention.!3? 


On December 20, 1941, the Philadelphia Tribune announced 
anew direction for the Federal Art Project, under the head- 


ing “WPA Artists to Turn to Defense Work.” 


In view of recent developments, the Work Projects Admin- 
istration Art Program has offered the complete services and 
facilities of its workshop at 510 S. Broad street, to the city and 
its plans for civilian defense. The shops are completely 
equipped for posters, charts, maps, and pamphlets that will be 
needed in the organization of adequate plans for defense against 
air-raids and other immediate dangers. ‘33 


Wartime, 1941-45 

An Exhibition of Graphic Arts by Dox Thrash was held during 
the month of February 1942 at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C, where Alain Locke taught philosophy. Consist- 
ing of thirty prints, the exhibition was divided into five 


sections by medium—carborundum prints, color carborun- 





dum prints, etchings, aquatints, and lithographs—an arrange- 
ment clearly intended to support the statement of James 
Lesesne Wells in the exhibition’s brochure that “Mr. Thrash’s 
wide recognition . . . does not rest only on the discovery of the 
Carborundum print but also on his work as an etcher and 
lithographer.” In fact, pride of place is ceded to Thrash’s work 
in carborundum, the medium of the first fifteen prints 
listed.'34 In addition to demonstrating Thrash’s technical ver- 
satility, the selection of prints in the exhibition at Howard 
also reveals the variety of subjects for which he was becom- 
ing well known, ranging from Georgia shanties (Cabin Days) 
and Philadelphia row houses (News Corner) to moody char- 
acter studies (Second Thought; Fic. 38) and languorous nudes 
(Young Woman; Fic. 39). A new theme is introduced by 
the two carborundum prints Defense Worker (FIG. 40) and 
Grinding (cat. 97).135 Both are wartime subjects of the sort 
beginning to be produced in Philadelphia in February 1941, 
when Pennsylvania’s FAP was the first state program to be 
asked by Washington to help with the defense effort.13° 


A veteran himself, Thrash’s patriotism was well known 
within the workshop, and it is not surprising to find that he 
was one of the first of the project artists to take up the new 
theme. Claude Clark later spoke of Thrash as a “super 
patriot” who did not share the same concerns as some of his 


rounger colleagues: 
5 5 


Many of us belonged to the union and he seemed to feel that it was 
patriotic to stand across the street from the union hall and tell how 
many employees from the art department, the art section, went 
into that meeting. He seemed to feel that this was his duty 
{laughs}. In other words he, as a political person, he didn’t seem to 
be that close to us. We could excuse him for that, many times 


we'd say, “Well, his work speaks” and leave it at that.'37 


Thrash’s enthusiasm for the newly prescribed agenda may nev- 
ertheless have set an example for other African American 
artists in the Fine Print Workshop, who took up the defense 
theme despite their opposition to the war. Claude Clark, 
Bryant Pringle, and Raymond Steth were members of the 
Artists’ Union, yet each contributed to the war effort by mak- 


FIG.38 (cat. 58) Dox Thrash, Second Thought, c. 1939, aquatint and 
etching. Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the Lola Downin Peck 
Fund, 1999-32-1 


ing prints of defense workers and related patriotic subjects. '3° 
Steth’s mural Beacons of Defense (F1G. 41), one of the grand- 
est propaganda prints created by the FAP, stands in stark 
contrast to a smaller lithograph he made not long before, | 
Am an American, which delivers its political message with 
the punch of a Daumier lithograph (F16. 42). This image of 
an impoverished old man proudly flying flags from his push- 
cart can be read as both a patriotic statement and an indict- 


ment of the country that has ignored his plight.'3? 


Many of these new prints were no doubt displayed at WPA 
headquarters at 510 South Broad Street in the spring of 
1941 in Art for Defense, an exhibition that was later sent to 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C.'4° Thrash’s 
Shipfitters (see FIG. 78), a print likely to have been com- 
pleted in time for this show, is strikingly similar to a paint- 
ing by FAP artist Isaac Lipschutz of a battleship under 
construction at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, suggesting that 
this was a subject that found particular favor with FAP 


administrators.'4' Lipschutz’s was one of four works chosen 
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to be presented to the Mexican government in 1942 on the 
occasion of a Pennsylvania WPA art exhibition at the 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City that included a water- 
color by Thrash, Defensa No. 2, as well as two prints, Domin- 
go en la Mafana (Sunday Morning) and Charlot (Fes. 2, 34).14? 


When posing for the photographer while signing an impres- 
sion of Shipfitters in June 1941 (FIG. 43), Thrash could 
hardly have imagined that he would find himself looking for 
work at the Philadelphia Navy Yard less than a year later. 
After December 1941 few FAP workshops in the country 
allowed fine prints to be made, as Elizabeth Seaton has 
recounted, and by March of 1942 all creative work of this 
sort had ceased.'43 Like many FAP artists, Thrash now 
turned to the thriving civil defense sector to look for work. 
Unlike most of his colleagues, however, Thrash was turned 
away. In a carefully worded letter to the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee in Washington, D.C., Thrash describes 


the odious treatment he received: 
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FIG.39 (cat. 14) Dox Thrash, Young Woman, 
late 1930s, etching. The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, 86-1673 


On May 26, 1942 I applied at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
Labor Board for an application as an insignia painter in the air- 
plane department. This position was posted as being open for 
competitive examinations. I was informed that this job was not 
available for members of my race. It was made very clear to me 
that there were other positions that I might be accepted for but not 
this one. It was also stated to me that it made no difference 
whether I was a veteran or not, and that his word was final. | 
was also told that even if I filed an application that I would never 
get as far as the examination. I did however obtain an application 
blank and am filing same with the Philadelphia Labor Board at 
the Navy Yard, but am writing you this to say that I am vitally 
interested in the outcome of this war and am not concerned in 
racial prejudices. I want to serve in the capacity for which I am 
best fitted, that is why I asked for this blank. I shall expect to at 


least be given a chance to compete with others for the job. ‘44 


After a delay caused both by an official request for more 
details from Thrash and by changes in procedure, the Fair 
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FIG. 40 (cat. 98) Dox Thrash, Defense Worker, c. 1941, carborundum 
mezzotint over etched guidelines. Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (18) 
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Employment Practice Committee submitted a formal com- 
plaint to the commandant of the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
on September 23.145 On October 5 the committee received 
a reply in which all of Thrash’s allegations were refuted for 
reasons that were in turn communicated to him. Signifi- 
cantly, none of the details furnished as justification for 
Thrash being refused an application blank would have 
been known to the employee on duty, as they could only 
have been gleaned from the completed application form 
that Thrash later submitted. Brushing aside the charges of 
discrimination, the Navy Yard official offered the excuse 
that Thrash did not meet the job’s requirements of “not 
less than two years of painting experience, both by hand 
and spray, in aircraft painting, doping, lacquering, striping, 
finishing and execution of insignia.” Perhaps most insult- 
ing was the letter’s suggestion that the long-term effect of 
Thrash’s World War I injuries might have caused him to 
misinterpret what had actually taken place at the employ- 
ment office: 


A review of the application filed by Mr. Dox Thrash, under 
oath, indicates he is in receipt of a pension for a 75 percent 
disability from gas and shell-shock incurred in the armed ser- 
vices of the United States. It is possible that the nature and 
extent of the disability claimed by Mr. Thrash may have some 
bearing on the statements and charges which he has made.*4° 
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FIG. 41, left Raymond Steth working on his litho stone Beacons of Defense, 
August 11, 1941, photographed by Charles Ricker. Federal Works Agency, 
Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 





FIG. 42, above Raymond Steth, | Am an American, 1941, lithograph, 7'%« x 
11% inches (19.8 x 28.9 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the 
Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 1941-53-410 


Thrash responded with indignation, insisting that his 
injuries had not “hurt my art or my standing as an artist to 
date.” He again described his treatment that day at the Navy 
Yard, when it had been made very clear that “my color was 
against me,” while “there were two or three white men 
ahead of me who asked for and obtained the blanks without 
any questions.” The proud Buffalo soldier of the earlier war 
adamantly declared: “I’m fighting for freedom and equality 
here in America the same as America is fighting to-day to 
keep her freedom.”!47 


The reply Thrash received from Washington in late Octo- 
ber brought an unsatisfactory end to his prolonged ordeal. 
Since the offending employee was no longer available for 
questioning (he had been drafted into the army in August), 
the letter informed Thrash that it was “not possible to go 
further into your specific allegation.” And since Thrash had 
not been able to show that he had experience in aircraft 
painting, he was advised to “apply for a position more in 
line with your qualifications and . . . inform this office of 
the results of your application.”'4° Ultimately, Thrash would 
find work with Sun Ship, a private shipyard on the Dela- 
ware River in Chester, Pennsylvania, that specialized in 
the construction of large oil tankers and regularly adver- 
tised in the regional African American press to attract its 
workforce.'42 He would continue to work at Sun Ship until 





F1G.43, above Dox Thrash signing an impression of his aquatint Shipfitters, 
June 26, 1941, photographed by Jerome Rolland. Federal Works Agency, 
Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


F1G. 44, upper right Dox Thrash in the sign shop of Sun Ship, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, c. 1942-45, photographed by John W. Mosley. Dolan/Maxwell 
Gallery, Philadelphia 


the close of the war, employed as a graphic designer in the 
sign shop (F1G. 44) and possibly also as a painter of ships’ 
interiors, which would prepare him well for the job 
he obtained with the Philadelphia Housing Authority in 
August 1945.15° 


Although deeply wounded by the treatment he had 
received, Thrash continued to demonstrate unwavering sup- 
port for his country in his art. A carborundum mezzotint 
probably made in 1944 captures the excitement and com- 
motion surrounding the ceremonial launching of a newly 
completed ship, perhaps even one on which he himself had 
worked (F1G. 45).'5' Not long after the end of the war, the 
artist may have found a way to express a more personal 
experience of wartime. Back Home is the title Thrash gave 
to a color carborundum mezzotint that he exhibited at the 
Print Club of Philadelphia in November 1945, when it was 
characterized by a reviewer as a “touching soldier’s story.”'% 
This is a description that could apply equally well to an unti- 
tled print here given the name Cabin with a Star in the Win- 
dow (F1G. 46), which depicts the wartime custom of hanging 
a star in a window to signal that a family member was on 
active duty. It is easy to see this as Thrash’s imaginative re- 
creation of the scene that had greeted him when he returned 
home from the war in 1919, and to interpret it as his cher- 
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ished memory of his mother’s pride in her soldier son. 
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FIG. 45 (cat. 107) Dox Thrash, Launching, c. 1942-44, carborundum 


mezzotint. Photograph of an unlocated print, National Museum of American 
History, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., negative SI-38 333 A 
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New Frontiers, 1943-45 


In the years following his departure from the FAP, Thrash 


continued to reap honors for his role in the development of 
the carborundum print and to maintain a keen interest in 
the experimental side of printmaking. In 1943 and 1944 his 
achievements as a printmaker earned him two highly flat- 
tering commendations that brought his name to the atten- 
tion of a national audience. In 1943, in the final chapter of 
his book Modern Negro Art, James A. Porter claimed to have 
“purposely reserved until the last . . . the exceptional art of 
Dox Thrash of Philadelphia.”"5+ After a precis of Thrash’s 
career and an appraisal of the special effects made possible 
by the carborundum method, Porter devotes four of the last 
five paragraphs of his book to Thrash, including the follow- 
ing observation: 


Thus the sporadic efforts of the Negro artist in the graphic arts 
have borne extraordinary fruit at last in the remarkable work of 
Dox Thrash. The question “What Negro artist has risen above 
the level of the ignorant peasant?” can be answered decisively 
with the achievement of this single contributor to the artistic 


printing processes in America.'55 


In the May 1944 issue of The Crisis, which was devoted 
entirely to Philadelphia, a witty article boasts of the contri- 
butions made by its citizens, “many of them out-rivaling the 
oft-touted achievements of Harlem,” and names Thrash as 
one of the city’s brightest stars in the arts on a list that 
includes artists Allan Freelon, Henry Jones, and Meta War- 
rick Fuller, along with the more famous names of singer 


Marian Anderson and writer Alain Locke.'5° 
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FIG.46 (cat. 113) Dox Thrash, Cabin with 
a Star in the Window, c. 1944-45, carborundum 
mezzotint over traces of previously etched image. 
Collection of Edie L. T. Huggins, Philadelphia 


Shortly after the opening of the Pyramid Club’s fourth 
annual exhibition on February 25, 1944, the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance began discussions with Thrash about having a 
two-week show of his work at their clubhouse on Ritten- 
house Square in late May.'57 Although the exhibition 
announcement in the Art Alliance’s Bulletin would make a 
point of emphasizing Thrash’s involvement with the “new” 
carborundum process, the artist’s request that he be allowed 
to show oils and watercolors along with his prints was 
eranted.'5° An annotated checklist preserved in the Art 
Alliance’s archives itemizes the loan of forty-nine works, 
including seven that were “not hung.”'5? Priced between 
$20 and $100, the first eighteen titles listed are probably fin- 
ished watercolors and oils, while the rest must be prints 
(many with recognizable titles), smaller watercolors, or ink- 
and-wash drawings, all priced between $4 and $12. 


While preparing for his show Thrash wrote to the organiz- 
ers to say that his shipyard job left him little time to discuss 
the arrangements in person but that he had, nonetheless, 
“been able to make a few paintings and prints” and that he 
found he now had “enough for a complete show.”!°° Given 
his time constraints, it is not surprising to discover that all 
but one of the nine works that Thrash had exhibited in the 
Pyramid Club annual a few months before also appear on 
the Art Alliance checklist. One of these, a charming 
vignette in tempera called Saturday Night, shows a hair- 
dresser curling her own hair late at night after the last cus- 
tomer has left (see FIG. 82).'°! This intimate study appears 
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47 (cat. 32) Dox Thrash, Saturday Night (first version), c. 1944-45, 


etching. Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the Katherine Levin 


Farrell Fund, 1997-159-la 
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F1G.48, above Dox Thrash at his Fincken printing press, photographed by 
Staats, 1945. National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., negative SI-72 904 


FIG. 49, upper right Dox Thrash demonstrating the carborundum process, 
photographed by Staats, 1945. National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., negative SI-72-908 


FIG. 50, lower right Dox Thrash, tracing of a photograph, c. 1945-48. 
Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia. 


to have been one of Thrash’s most popular subjects. Not 
only did it merit a full-page illustration in the Pyramid 
Club’s catalogue, but the artist repeated the composition at 
least three more times as a print, each time in a different 
medium (FIG. 47; cats. 149, 185).'° 


Two works on the Art Alliance checklist show that Thrash 
was keeping abreast of recent trends in art. At $75, Abstrac- 
tion is doubtless an oil, while A Useful Imagination ($8) is a 
color carborundum relief etching of a headless nude, a 
bizarre image that is Thrash’s most daring sortie into the 
realm of surrealism (see FIG. 110). As Kymberly Pinder dis- 
cusses (pp. 75-78), in both Saturday Night and A Useful 
Imagination, Thrash addresses salient issues of race and 
beauty that only an African American audience would have 
been capable of fully understanding. 


The new prints that Thrash hastened to complete in time 
for his show at the Art Alliance were probably all printed on 
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his own press in his studio at 2409 Columbia Avenue. A 
photograph taken there around this time shows a small 
Fincken printing press and two of the prints that appear on 
the Art Alliance exhibition checklist: Coal Breaker (cat. 
105) and Three Ladies (facing left; cat. 147), which can 
probably be identified as the “Three Sisters” on the list.'®3 
In Coal Breaker, Thrash emphasizes the pattern made by the 
angled, vertical, and horizontal members of the structure, 
employing a compositional device he had used in several of 
his WPA prints, such as Demolition, Shipfitters, and Wreckers 
(cats. 27, 65, 80). By contrast, the cubist style and surreal 
subject matter of Three Ladies show Thrash trying out a new 
formal language derived from Picasso and other modern 
artists while also continuing to experiment with carborun- 
dum printmaking techniques (see pp. 36-37). 


A more formal set of six professional photographs taken in 
1945 shows Thrash at work in his studio (FIGS. 48, 49).1°4 
They document the artist working through the various 


FIG.51 (cat. 111) Dox Thrash, A Useful Imagination (facing left), 
c. 1942-44, carborundum mezzotint. Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 


stages of making two carborundum prints, including a new 
self-portrait, and were probably commissioned by Thrash to 
use as illustrations in a manual he was planning to write 
describing the carborundum process (F1G. 50).!° It is 
unfortunate that the artist got no further with this project 
than the five-hundred—word draft of an introduction he 
titled “The History of My Life,” since it furnishes many col- 
orful details about his early years. Appended to the autobi- 
ographical section of the document is a dedication to his 
mother and a short list of acknowledgments naming five 
people: Hubert Mesibov and Michael Gallagher (“for the 
splendid help they gave me in perfecting this method”); 
workshop supervisor Richard Hood; museum curator Carl 
Zigrosser (“for the recognition he accorded this method”); 
and his friend Sam Reading (“for rewriting the manu- 
script”). Acknowledging the help he anticipates receiving 
from Reading, Thrash concludes the draft with proud con- 
viction: “I don’t claim credit for this book, but I do claim 


credit for the discovery.”!° 





The two-page document was begun at some point after 
Thrash’s show at the Art Alliance in 1944, the latest exhibi- 
tion cited in it, and perhaps after his meeting with Carl 
Zigrosser at the opening reception of the Pyramid Club 
annual in 1945 in which Thrash was the featured artist (see 
p- 57). Thrash certainly would have felt encouraged to write 
a book by a rave review of this show in a New York newspa- 
per on March 22, 1945 (his birthday). In it, Samuel Putnam 
describes him as the “discoverer of the carborundum print 
process .. . against the strenuous opposition of his superiors, 
while employed on a WPA art project,” and as an “outstand- 


ing painter in oils and watercolors.”'©? Putman’s review con- 
tinues with the kind of lavish praise that would inspire even 


the most reticent to contemplate an autobiography: 


Without any exaggeration I can say that there is something 
about Dox Thrash that reminds me of Picasso. It is not merely 
his strength of line, his powerful draftsmanship, his ability to do 
what he pleases with color; it is, rather, his constant quest of 
new methods and techniques, his unceasing experimentations, 
his wide range of interests. His oil entitled Saturday Night, 
depicting a Negro girl curling her hair beside the cook-stove, 
while in no way imitative, is as strong in drawing and 
composition as any of the great moderns and in addition is filled 
with the poetry of the artist’s own people .'°° 


Print Club Membership, 1946-60 


Thrash’s prints Coal Breaker and Launching were shown at 
the Print Club of Philadelphia in November 1944, the first 
time since 1941 that his work had been selected for the 
club’s annual exhibition of prints by local artists.'°° By the 
show’s opening date the Print Club had been run for nine 
months by its new young director, Bertha von Moschzisker, 
who would chart a new direction for the club during the 
years of her tenure by gradually shifting its orientation from 
the private collector to the artist, paving the way for the 
institution now known as the Print Center.'7° The influ- 
ence that von Moschzisker exerted on contemporary print- 
making after the war was just as significant: under her 
direction the Print Club would enter into a little-studied 
partnership with Stanley William Hayter, the British-born 
artist who was the leader of the collaborative workshop 
movement just then taking root in major cities and univer- 


sity art departments across the nation.'7! 


The 1944 Philadelphia printmakers’ annual at the Print 
Club was followed by an exhibition of Hayter’s prints and 
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drawings, an event that would lead directly to the estab- 
lishment at the club of a workshop of its own.'7? By this date 
Hayter had become well known for the innovative teaching 
system he had introduced in 1927 at the printmaking work- 
shop Atelier 17 in Paris, which he relocated to New York in 
1940 in order to escape the war. Believing that experimen- 
tation and discovery would flow naturally one from the 
other, Hayter encouraged the cooperative interaction of all 
workshop participants. His free-wheeling approach was par- 
ticularly congenial to young artists in Surrealist circles in 
Paris in the 1930s, such as Joan Miré and Yves Tanguy, who 
both learned how to make prints at Atelier 17. Later, in 
New York, his magnetic personality ensured that both sea- 
soned and inexperienced printmakers would be attracted by 
his methods, including American artists of the caliber of 
Reginald Marsh and Jackson Pollock as well as fellow émi- 
erés, such as Louise Bourgeois and Max Ernst.173 


Final plans were laid for the establishment of a weekly work- 
shop in Philadelphia by von Moschzisker and Hayter in late 
1944 at the time of Hayter’s Print Club exhibition. It was 
agreed that Hayter would conduct one etching and one engrav- 
ing workshop a month and that specialists in other techniques 
would be hired to supervise the remaining sessions. Early in the 
new year, von Moschzisker sent an application form to all artist 
members inviting them to sign up for a fee of $30, emphasizing 
that this was “not to be a class or school, but to be for artists 
who are interested in technical research in graphic meth- 
ods.”"74 With an enrollment of seventeen, Hayter led his first 
workshop at the Print Club on February 6, 1945. He would 
continue to hold workshops during the fall and winter months 
for the next five years, until making the decision to return to 
Paris in 1950 to reopen Atelier 17.17 


During the first year and a half of its operation, Thrash may 
not have had much time to spare for the club’s new program. 
When the workshop was launched in February 1945 he would 
have been caught up in preparations for his Pyramid Club 
show; later in the year he was settling into his new job paint- 
ing houses with the Philadelphia Housing Authority; and in 
early 1946 he would have been kept busy by his duties as 
chairman of the jury for the Pyramid Club’s sixth annual 
exhibition. Whatever the circumstances, Thrash did not join 
the Print Club until the fall of 1946 (perhaps with the encour- 
agement of his friend Allan Freelon, who had been hired ear- 
lier in the year as the workshop’s technical adviser in 
lithography).!7° Although Thrash would be a dues-paying 
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member of the club during all of the years that Hayter led 
workshops there, only one of his printmaking projects can be 
said to reflect the British artist’s improvisational approach to 
intaglio printmaking, namely the two closely related versions 
of Girls in Costume, discussed below.'77 


Thrash had started making color prints around 1940, when 
he began to reprint some of his existing plates in color in 
the FAP workshop.'7° By the time of his Art Alliance exhi- 
bition in 1944, he was exploring ways to use color more 
expressively in his carborundum prints, with mixed results. 
Evidence of these investigations can be seen in the surviv- 
ing impressions of the two surrealist prints in the Art 
Alliance exhibition, A Useful Imagination and Three Ladies. 
Two versions of each print exist, one an inexact mirror 
image of the other. An examination of the different ver- 
sions of each pair makes it clear that Thrash had discovered 
that it would be necessary to sacrifice modulated shading 
and carefully rendered details, which he was used to obtain- 
ing in his black and white prints, for the broader expanses 
of tone and stronger outlines that were better suited to color 
prints. For both pairs of prints a first version can be identi- 
fied, more finely modeled than the second version. In the 
first version of A Useful Imagination (F1G. 51), the two-page 
spread of a fashion magazine to the side of the nude figure is 
more clearly visible and contributes to the narrative of this 
eerie moralizing vanitas, whereas a trial proof (cat. 112) of 
the second version shows how Thrash revised his composi- 
tion after realizing that such fine details would be com- 
pletely obscured under the brightly colored inks he intended 
to paint on the plate (see F1G. 110).!79 A black-and-white 
trial proof also exists for the second version of Three Ladies, 
a Picasso-like cubist composition in which three disembod- 
ied female heads hover above a single ruffled skirt and a pair 
of bare legs, while a guitar is held by an unattached foot and 
strummed by a floating hand. This trial proof permits us to 
see exactly where Thrash found it necessary to make various 
changes in order to clarify his original conception (FIG. 52), 
such as strengthening the contrast between the light and dark 
areas by emphasizing the diagonal, downward thrust of the 
leg and altering the profile of the topmost head (FIG. 53). 
Even more striking is a new surrealistic element that Thrash 
has managed to slip in at the upper left: a pair of breastlike 
eyes, heavily fringed with lashes.'5° 


The two versions of Girls in Costume (FIG. 54, 55), one with a 
yellow background and one multicolor, represent a departure 
















FIG.52 (cat. 147) Dox Thrash, 
Three Ladies (facing lef), c. 1943-44, 
carborundum relief etching. National 
Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C., 23022 


FIG.53 (cat. 148) Dox Thrash, 
Three Ladies (facing right), c. 1943-44, 
color carborundum relief etching 
Collection of Robert J. Brand and 
Elizabeth Werthan, Philadelphia 


FIG. 54 (cat. 151) Dox Thrash, Girls in Costume (yellow version), 
¢. 1946-48, color carborundum relief etching, printed from two plates. 
Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


FIG.55 (cat. 152) Dox Thrash, Girls in Costume (multicolor 
version), c. 1946-48, color carborundum relief etching, printed from 
two plates. Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
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from the procedures for making color prints that Thrash had 
been following thus far, suggesting that they may have 
developed in the environment of the experimental workshops 
at the Print Club. Here again Thrash has reproduced a single 
composition (showgirls changing costumes in their dressing 
room) as two distinct prints, but in this instance he adopts a 
completely different approach for each. The version with a 
yellow background was the easiest to execute, since here 
Thrash merely had to etch his full design on a single plate, 
using the carborundum relief-etching method that allowed 
him to draw with unaccustomed playfulness. To print this 
version, Thrash first smeared a blank plate with yellow pig- 
ment and printed it on a sheet of paper. He then inked the 
plate carrying the design in black, touched it up with red, and 
printed it on top of the yellow. For the multicolor version of 
Girls in Costume, Thrash again made use of the free and easy 
drawing style afforded by the carborundum relief-etching 
method, but this time he drew different portions of his design 
on two separate plates, so that the two parts fit together as a 
complete composition only when the two plates are printed 
on top of each other (the plate inked in color is printed first, 
with the plate in black printed on top). Not only does one 
version of Girls in Costume employ color-printing procedures 
that Thrash had not used previously (two separate plates on 
which the designs interlock), but unlike the two earlier pairs 
of prints, Thrash does not seem to have considered one ver- 
sion of Girls in Costume to be better than the other, since he 
signed and titled at least one impression of each. 


Late Prints 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the U.S. National Museum 
announces an exhibition of carbographs and etchings by Dox 
Thrash, of Philadelphia, to be on view in the Smithsonian 
Building from November 1 through 28, 1948.1°! 


So begins a one-page press release written by Jacob Kainen, 
the curator in charge of an exhibition of fifty-three prints 
by Thrash in 1948. As the largest major print show that 
Thrash would be involved in, this exhibition can be viewed 
as a summary of his career as a printmaker. Two price lists, 
furnishing the titles of forty-three intaglio prints (a letter 
from Kainen provides information about one additional 
print), reveal that the exhibition was more or less equally 
divided between prints made during the WPA years and 
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prints produced afterward.'*? Since thirty titles correspond 


to known prints and six others can be accounted for in var- 
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ious other records, it can be said with some certainty that 
the 1948 exhibition was composed of at least twenty-three 
carborundum prints, nine aquatints, and four etchings, prov- 
ing that once again it was the carborundum technique that 
paved the way for an exhibition of Thrash’s work." It is 
the only printmaking process mentioned in Kainen’s press 
release: 


The WPA provided Mr. Thrash with the opportunity to work 
full time as an artist and to develop his carborundum mexzzotint 
process which . . . yields rich blacks and grays and occasional 
dramatic whites, accentuating the artist’s deeply felt and rather 
somber outlook, particularly on aspects of Negro life.1°4 


Now at his peak, Thrash was able to charge considerably 
more for his prints than he had four years earlier in his exhi- 
bition at the Art Alliance. The 1944 prices range from $4 
to $10 (maintaining the values assigned by the WPA in 1941 
at the time of the Philadelphia Museum of Art’s print pur- 
chase); by contrast, the 1948 figures have tripled, with a top 
price of $30 for Monday Morning Wash, Elongated Figure 
(Nude Model, Reclining), Boats at Night, and Girls in Costume. 
That all but the latter print are among his largest is a sign of 
the special premium placed by the artist on the small color 
prints he probably produced in the Print Club workshop. 


These prices appear to be in line with what many other 
printmakers were charging for similarly sized prints at this 
time. The checklist of the Ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
American Color Print Society, held at the Print Club in 
March of 1948, furnishes useful comparisons: only ten of 
fifty-six works are priced above $30, and by far the majority 
cost $15 or less.®5 It is interesting to note that one of the 
more expensive prints in this exhibition was Spring, $50, by 
Mauricio Lasansky, the Argentina-born artist who had been 
hired to teach printmaking at the University of Iowa in 
1945.1°° Almost two feet high and printed in nine colors 
from nine plates, Spring is significantly larger and more com- 
plex than any of Thrash’s intaglio prints.'°7 


Lasansky is representative of the first wave of post-war artists 
and teachers, many of them Hayter disciples, who com- 
pletely transformed printmaking practices in the United 
States during the 1940s and 1950s in the workshops that 
began to proliferate across the country.'®® Under the lead- 
ership of teachers like Lasansky, printmaking would shed its 
lingering reputation as a recherché activity reserved for 
artists and collectors who relished the small black-and- 


white print, and for a brief time contemporary printmakers 
competed head-to-head with painters and sculptors. It has 
been forcefully argued that the stage was set for this print- 
making revolution in a few FAP print workshops, like 
Philadelphia’s and New York’s, where experimentation 
flourished and new directions were charted: in Philadelphia 
the development of the carborundum mezzotint, as well as 
a Blake-inspired color relief-etching process that anticipated 
Hayter’s own intaglio-relief methods by several years;'°? and 
simultaneously in New York, the transformation of the color 
lithograph and the color screen print, two standard com- 
mercial processes previously considered cheap and garish by 
American artists, into flexible methods capable of produc- 
ing the subtlest color effects and eminently suitable for use 
in creating fine prints in limited editions.'%° 


Although he was never enrolled at Atelier 17 himself, cura- 
tor Jacob Kainen started out as a printmaker in the New 
York FAP workshop and thus was well placed to describe in 
1972 what happened after the WPA had ended: 


The project artists bridged the gap between the old moribund 
etching societies and the unprecedented flowering of graphic arts 
that has taken place in the past two decades. The printmaking 
workshops that were set up in the 1930s were pioneer centers for 
technical and artistic growth. . . . When Stanley William Hayter 
came to this country in 1940 to open his experimental graphic 
arts studio, Atelier 17, he found the artists ready.'9' 


The degree to which Thrash remained active as a print- 
maker during the 1950s remains a puzzle, since there is scant 
record of his having exhibited any prints after his 1948 
Smithsonian show, even at the Pyramid Club. Whereas ear- 
lier Pyramid Club annuals featured paintings, watercolors, 
and prints, by 1948 it had been decided to limit the exhibi- 
tion to paintings and sculpture,'°? with the exception of 
1954, when Thrash was head of the selection committee 
and the club reverted to the previous format.'93 Three prints 
exist—a lithograph and two woodcuts (cats. 170, 186; 
FIG. 56)—that indicate Thrash’s continued participa- 
tion in the early 1950s in Print Club workshops, where he 
would have had access to specialized presses and tools for 
these techniques, as well as the advice of specialists. All three 
prints share a musical theme and were probably created as 
alternate designs for a program cover for a concert sponsored 
by the Pyramid Club in the spring of 1952.'9+ Arrangement of 
Musical Instruments (Horns and Drums), a woodcut, was ulti- 
mately chosen, but it is possible that Thrash started his 
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FIG.56 (cat. 187) Dox Thrash, Arrangement of 
Musical Instruments (Horns and Drums), c. 1952, woodcut, 


reproduced on the cover of concert program. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, gift of Ronald Rumford, 1999-167-1 


F1G.57 Antonio Frasconi (born Argentina, 1919), Albert 
Einstein, 1952, woodcut, 12Y% x 9/2 inches (31.2 x 24.2 cm). 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the Thomas 
Skelton Harrison Fund, 1952-31-49 
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FIG.58 (cat. 71) Dox Thrash, City Street Corner, 1950s, aquatint [plate]. 
National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
Diey 23031 
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exploratory design process with the lithograph Arrangement of 
Musical Instruments (Accordion, Violin, and Harp), since this 
was a technique he had often used while working with the 
FAP.'95 That the other two designs are woodcuts is not 
surprising when one considers that the Print Club had three 
outstanding contemporary woodcut artists as technical advis- 
ers that year: Antonio Frasconi, Seong Moy, and Louis 
Schanker.'® Indeed, the graphic style of Thrash’s two prints 
is remarkably similar to that of Frasconi’s woodcuts (F1G. 57), 
which are considerably more realistic than those of Moy or 


Schanker. 


At least two other woodcuts by Thrash, both executed in a 
lively expressionistic style, may have been created after he 
took up block cutting again at the Print Club: Nude, Seated 
by a Round Rug (cat. 184) and a new version of Saturday 
Night that is cut into an inexpensive chopping block pur- 
chased from a hardware store (cat. 185).197 


Apart from these few prints and an aquatint of row houses 
bristling with television antennas (FIG. 58), there are no 
other prints that can be dated with any certainty to the 1950s. 
It may be that during his later years Thrash devoted more time 
to painting, especially after retiring from his job with the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority in 1958 (the last year that 
Thrash appears in Print Club records as a dues-paying member 
is 1960).'9° An exhibition mounted by Carl Zigrosser in the 
fall of 1958, Federal Art Project: Twenty Years After, stands as a 
tribute to Thrash near the close of his career as a printmaker. 
In his press release Zigrosser characterizes the development of 
new printmaking techniques as “one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of the Project” and cites the carborundum method per- 
fected by Thrash, Mesibov, and Gallagher as a prime 
example.'9? Dorothy Grafly, who had been keeping track of 
Thrash’s progress for more than twenty-five years, praised 
Thrash and his two colleagues in her review of the exhibition 
and described their prints as “outstanding.”?°° Thrash, then 
sixty-five years old, was represented by two of his best prints, 
the moody portrait study Mary Lou (F1G6. 59) and Monday 
Morning Wash (F16. 1), the artist’s vivid recollection of grow- 
ing up on the outskirts of a small town in Georgia at the turn 
of the century. 





FIG.59 (cat. 94) Dox Thrash, Mary Lou, c. 1939-40, carborundum 
mezzotint over traces of previously etched image. Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, purchased with the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 1941-53-376 
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F1G.60 Dox Thrash and Claude Clark in the Fine Print Workshop, Philadelphia 
Federal Art Project, c. 1940, photographed by Myron Krasney. Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


The Fine Print Workshop of the Philadelphia Federal Art Project 


CINDY MEDLEY-BUCKNER 


The Federal Art Project (FAP) of the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), with its aim to put thousands of 
artists to work and allow them to share their production with 
the general public, is unique in American history. Because of 
the ideals of its director, art historian Holger Cahill, the 
structure and goals of the FAP were democratic in nature. 
Cahill was opposed to elitism in the arts, believing that art 
“should be interwoven with the very stuff and texture of 
human experience.”! He also believed that great art was fos- 
tered by creativity in diverse mediums and styles. The dem- 
ocratic ideal set for the FAP was particularly successful in 
the Fine Print Workshop of the Philadelphia branch, one of 
only five FAP branches nationwide to have a centralized 
printmaking workshop.? Dox Thrash was one of the many 
artists who benefited greatly from the workshop’s non- 
discriminatory policy and from its openness to technical 
experimentation. 


Using the short-lived Public Works of Art Project (PWAP) 
as a precedent, the FAP was begun in October 1935 under 
the massive work-relief legislation of the WPA. It was 
merely one division of what were collectively known as the 
Federal Arts Projects, which already included the Federal 
Theatre Project, the Federal Music Project, and the Federal 
Writing Project. Before the WPA was terminated in June 
1943, the FAP put approximately 10,000 people to work 
and sponsored the production of about 2,250 murals, 13,000 
sculptures, 100,000 paintings, and 239,700 prints from 
12,580 original designs.3 In addition to providing work for 
artists in its mural-painting, easel-painting, watercolor, 
sculpture, and printmaking divisions, the agency employed 
artisans to produce frames and create set designs and diora- 
mas. Still other artists made posters or created watercolors 
and drawings of early American decorative arts for the divi- 
sion called the Index of American Design. 


Besides putting large numbers of artists to work, the FAP 
played an important role in public education. It organized 
exhibitions that circulated to FAP galleries and community 
art centers throughout the country. This kind of promotion 
was crucial to the FAP, for it continually faced a variety of 
charges, including those of artistic incompetence and com- 
munist influence. Exhibitions of FAP artwork and exposure 
in the media helped to legitimize the agency and keep 


it going for almost eight years. Because it was a federal 
taxpayer-funded program, the works of art produced for it 
were not to be sold but instead were allocated to such pub- 
lic institutions as schools, libraries, government offices, and 
museums. The Philadelphia Museum of Art, for example, 
acquired extensive holdings of FAP prints between 1941 
and 1943 (including prints by Dox Thrash) owing to the 
interest of its print curator, Carl Zigrosser. Through the 
FAP’s efforts, the work of participating artists was seen 
throughout the country and also entered public collections. 


In August 1935, not long before the official launching of the 
program, Cahill began searching for a suitable director for the 
Pennsylvania branch of the FAP. Mary Curran, who had 
managed the PW AP in Philadelphia, was an obvious choice. 
Curran possessed an additional advantage in that she was 
known for supporting local artists. The Little Gallery of Con- 
temporary Art, which she owned and ran, was one of the few 
venues in town displaying local art. Although there were 
some Philadelphians, including Earl Horter and Albert C. 
Barnes, who had been dissatisfied with Curran’s administra- 
tion of the PWAP, Fiske Kimball, the director of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art (now the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art), and his deputy director, Henri Marceau, wholeheart- 
edly supported her.* Before settling on Curran, who was 
appointed in October 1935, Cahill asked Kimball to serve on 
the project’s advisory committee, as he had for the PWAP. 


Difficulties in identifying artists certified for relief caused 
delays in launching the Philadelphia FAP, leading the local 
Federation of Art Workers to complain to Cahill about the 
wait and the lack of publicity for the project. One month 
after Curran’s appointment there was still no art project in 
existence in Pennsylvania, but by January 27, 1936, seventy- 
nine artists and administrators were employed in the FAP in 
Pennsylvania, with a branch in Philadelphia and a smaller 
branch in Pittsburgh.5 In Philadelphia there were then only 
four divisions in the visual arts: applied (or graphic) arts, 
easel painting, sculpture, and scenic design. The applied arts 
division produced only posters, unlike the practice in other 
areas of the country, where “graphic art workshop” referred 
to fine-art printmaking. The city’s FAP headquarters were 
located at Curran’s gallery at 1324 Spruce Street, but 
she also secured additional rent-free space for the Poster 
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Workshop at 311 South Broad Street, above the nightclub 
Benny the Bum’s (F1G. 61), and space for a sculpture studio 
in one of the old museum buildings.°® 


The Formation of the Fine Print Workshop 


As of December 21, 1936, there was no fine-art print divi- 
sion in existence in the Philadelphia FAP. Those artists 
who were producing prints worked on their own. Curran 
summarized the fine-print activity at this time: “All the stu- 
dio prints are printed by the artists themselves with the 
exception of the lithographs. Mr. Bloch has always had his 
printed by Mr. [Theodore] Cuno and he continues to carry 
out the same procedure at the present time. James Reid is 
having his lithographs printed in the Graphic Arts [Poster] 
Workshop here under his own supervision.”? In addition to 
James Reid and Julius Bloch, there were three other artists 
creating prints at this time: the project unit supervisor, 
Richard Hood; the graphics division supervisor, Michael 
Gallagher; and field supervisor Charles Gardner. 


It was not until April of 1937 that the Fine Print Workshop 
was formed in Philadelphia as a division of the FAP 
(FIG. 62). It was housed with the Poster Workshop at 311 
Broad Street, and Curran made her first priority the quality 
of the work produced. She was required to hire go percent of 
her employees from the relief rolls, and she had definite ideas 
about who the remaining ro percent should be: “The print 
department is in need of lithographic and aquatint experts to 
train our relief artists and to advance the quality of our exhi- 
bition prints.”° Curran requested that the artists Daniel Ras- 
mussen and Wharton Esherick join the project as assistants, 
with printmakers Leslie Henderson, Samuel Feinstein, and 
Albert Barker to help with fine prints. Those who were hired 
as administrators received significantly higher wages than 
the others, who were ranked as professional (receiving $94 
per month), skilled ($85 per month), intermediate or cleri- 
cal ($71.50 per month), and unskilled ($60.50 per month).° 


The structure of the Philadelphia FAP balanced artistic 
license with supervision: “Every effort has been made to 
allow the artist to continue working freely and with no sense 
of restriction or regulation,” Curran wrote.'° Unlike other 
branches of the project, such as that in New York, artists 
were not assigned a quota of works to submit by a specific 
deadline. Nor was there a rigid timekeeping system imposed, 
as in the early days in New York.!! Instead, administrators of 
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FIG. 61 Artists in the Poster Workshop of the Federal Art Project in 
Philadelphia, late 1930s, photographed by Charles Ogle. Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 


the Philadelphia FAP relied on the honor system. Each artist 
was to be at work in his or her studio from 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 
noon and from 1:00 to 3:00 P.M. each working day. Plans to 
work away from the studio were to be submitted in advance. 
Curran was very pleased with the set-up, writing that “the 
artist delivers work as soon as it is finished, and therefore a 
much more stimulating and cooperative spirit between 
Director and artist can be maintained since the Director 
endeavors to see the artist about the work the day it is fin- 
ished, and while he is still in the spirit of the particular pic- 
ture. These conferences have been made the center of the 
project and are the living core of the work in this State.”!? 


Dox Thrash probably joined the Fine Print Workshop in 
the spring or summer of 1937, soon after it was begun. He 
appears to have been the first African American assigned 
to the workshop. Another African American artist, Samuel 
Brown, had already made a name for himself in the 
Philadelphia FAP’s easel-painting and watercolor division 
(see p. 14 above). The WPA administration eagerly touted 
its non-discriminatory practices and highlighted the accom- 
plishments of its African American artists. Altogether, five 
black artists were to make prints in the Fine Print Work- 
shop—Thrash, Brown, Claude Clark, Raymond Steth, and 
Bryant Pringle—making the city second only to New York 
in its number of black FAP printmakers (F16. 63).'3 





F1G.62 Cataloguer Elizabeth Hutchinson and artist Raymond Steth in the 
Fine Print Workshop, Philadelphia Federal Art Project, 1940, photographed 
by Myron Krasney. Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on 
deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Philadelphia’s FAP faced severe problems related to its 
director. Curran incurred many detractors, and a review of 
the documents that criticize her leads one to believe that 
the many and vociferous complaints had some merit. Cur- 
ran was alleged to have created difficulties for members of 
the Artists’ Union and was asked by the FAP administra- 
tion to stop asking artists to sign a statement rejecting union 
representation. Thrash, a supporter of Curran’s, was not a 
member of the Artists’ Union, and Claude Clark has said 
that Thrash relayed to the administration the names of 
artists who attended union meetings.'4 But in fact most of 
the FAP printmakers, like Thrash, were not opposed to Cur- 
ran and signed statements in her defense. Thrash’s state- 
ment was written relatively soon after his employment on 
the project. He sent the following letter to Ellen Woodward 
at FAP headquarters in Washington on July 8, 1937: 


I have been employed by the Federal Art Project of Phila- 
delphia under the supervision of Miss Mary Curran and her 


staff, Mr. Hood and Mr. Gardener [sic]. 


As a negro artist I would like to commend the entire staff for 
their impartial and fair treatment to all those employed. My 
work in this department has been shown every consideration, 
and I am writing this letter in appreciation for the aid given and 
beneficial results I have obtained therefrom. 


F1G.63 Claude Clark and Zeb Johnson shown working on civil defense 
imagery, 1941, photographed by Jerome Rolland. Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 


Feeling that words of commendation are as necessary as words 


of condemnation I do not hesitate to write this.'5 


Curran’s problems, however, were not confined to the Artists’ 
Union. Early in 1938 a booklet was published by “The 
Friends of Art and Education,” a group headed by Albert 
Barnes as president and (as honorary president) Professor 
John Dewey, the author of influential books on philosophy 
and education, including Art as Experience (1934). Titled 
Philadelphia’s Shame: An Analysis of the Un-American 
Administration of the Federal Art Project in Philadelphia, 
the booklet minced no words in laying out its purpose: 
“The evidence presented herewith should leave no doubt 
in mind of any unbiased person that the Philadelphia 
W. P. A. art project has been inhumanly, inefficiently and 
illegally administered by the Regional Director for Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Mary Curran, and that she should be dis- 
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missed immediately. 


Although she was officially exonerated of any wrongdoing, 
in July of 1938 Curran was finally forced out, transferred by 
Cahill to another position in Pittsburgh. Benjamin Knotts 
was brought in from the New York FAP to replace her. 
Christian Brinton, an internationally known curator and 
art critic from West Chester, Pennsylvania, had lobbied for 


a position in September 1937, when Curran was having 
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FIG. 64 (cat. 157) Dox Thrash, Ebony Joe, c. 1939, lithograph. Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 2-1943-276 (15) 
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trouble with her administration but well before any action 
was taken against her. He had hoped not to replace her but 
to assist her, providing valuable “window dressing” to 
improve FAP relations with local institutions.'? After Cur- 
ran had left, problems with the Artists’ Union settled down. 
The biggest change to follow her departure was the increase 
in the number of murals commissioned and exhibitions cir- 
culated, neither of which had been high among Curran’s 
priorities. 


Despite Curran’s problems, she was in large part responsible 
for the successful development of the Fine Print Workshop. 
A number of workshop artists who were making prints for 
the first time had done so at the suggestion of Curran, “with 
a view to enriching their work in other fields.”!® With the 
exception of the divisive political problems involving the 
Artists’ Union, the atmosphere of the Fine Print Workshop 
was one of collaboration and support. A contemporary arti- 
cle in a local arts paper cited the print workshop’s “marked 
enthusiasm.”!9 Artists in the workshop were eager to try 
new techniques, and in this they were supported by the FAP 
administration, at both the local and national level. 


Experiments in Printmaking 


Artists in the Fine Print Workshop began to explore ad- 
vances in techniques and materials early on. During the 
same period that saw the invention of the carborundum 
print, Charles Gardner was experimenting with making 
crayons for lithography. Thrash’s Ebony Joe, a crayon litho- 
graph included in a show on the history of lithography at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance in 1940, is a result of Gard- 
ner’s work (F1G. 64).?° There are two reasons why experi- 
mentation was encouraged in the various branches of the 
FAP: in support of Cahill’s goal that the project foster artis- 
tic growth, and as a means to show the public that impor- 
tant work was being accomplished. In the Philadelphia FAP 
the newly developed carborundum print became extremely 
popular, although the most favored technique in the work- 
shop seems to have been lithography, closely followed by 
etching and aquatint. Relief prints (linoleum cuts and 
woodcuts) were slightly less popular, and the handful of 
screen prints produced may have been made in the Poster 
Workshop (FIGs. 65-67). Since the newly invented car- 
borundum print claimed to improve the mezzotint process, 
it is interesting to note that another artist in the same work- 
shop, Leslie Henderson, was one of the very few FAP artists 





F1G.65 Julius Bloch (American, 1888-1966), The Green Pastures, c. 
1934-35, lithograph, 14° x 9% inches (36.1 x 25.1 cm). Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, purchased with the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 1941-53-397 


nationwide to create traditional mezzotints (FIG. 68). Sub- 
ject matter within the Fine Print Workshop varied widely 
and included portraits, religious scenes, still lifes, landscapes, 
cityscapes, and scenes of contemporary life (genre), many of 
them with social-realist themes. Only a few artists, most 
notably Sam Brown, ventured into abstraction. 


Thrash was the most prolific portraitist in the workshop, but 
he also created many genre and landscape or marine images. 
Abstractions are completely absent in his WPA work, and 
still lifes and nudes are each represented by a single exam- 
ple, though Thrash made a large number of the latter out- 
side the workshop (see pp. 78-83). One of Thrash’s earliest 
lithographs, Nursery Rhyme (cat. 159), depicts a theme 
unique to his WPA work. This representation of “There 
Was an Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” was related to 
a mural design he was working on for the children’s ward of 
Mercy Hospital in Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
FAP (the mural is not extant and was perhaps never 
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FIG. 66, top Michael Gallagher (American, 1895-1965), The Lynching, c. 1937, 
woodcut, 10/2 x 5% inches (26.7 x 14.9 cm). Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (41) 


F1G. 67, bottom Nicholas Bervinchak (American, 1903-1978), Country Charm, 1941, 
etching, 4% x7 inches (12.5 x 17.8 cm). Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-276 (29) 
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FIG. 68 Leslie Henderson (American, born 1895), Merry-Go- 
Round, 1937, mezzotint, 7'/s x 4% inches (20.2 x 10.8 cm). 
Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on 
deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (81) 


executed). Thrash, while active and respected as an older 
artist, kept mainly to himself within the workshop.?! It was 
the discovery of the carborundum print process that led him 
to greater involvement with his peers. 


Beginning in December 1937, members of the Fine Print 
Workshop began experimenting with a new technique of 
intaglio printmaking.?? Dubbed by the artists “carbograph” 
(and by Thrash “Opheliagraph” after his mother) but now 
referred to as carborundum mezzotint, it is a variant of the 
traditional mezzotint technique that requires less time and 
effort while resulting in a more durable surface. The process 
begins with the artist rubbing particles of carborundum lubri- 
cated with water over the surface of a metal plate with the 
aid of a heavy weight. This creates an evenly pitted surface, 
allowing the plate to hold ink. A design is then scraped into 
the plate (FIG. 69), which results in the lighter areas in the 
finished print. Variation in the surface of the plate may be 





FIG. 69, above Hubert Mesibov wiping ink from a carborundum plate, c. 
1938, photographed by Norman Solomon. Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


FIG. 70, right Hubert Mesibov (American, born 1916), Mystic, 1937, 
carborundum mezzotint, 5 x 3°As inches (12.7 x 8.4 cm). Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 3-1943-635 


achieved by the use of finer or coarser grains of carborundum. 
Additional lines can be added with drypoint or traditional 
etching before or after preparing the plate with carborundum. 


The credit for the discovery of the technique has been dis- 
puted, but the first published account of the events leading 
to the discovery, in the Philadelphia Record in October of 
1940, supplies this statement by Thrash, who had wanted to 
reuse an etched plate: “I got some of the carborundum pow- 
der they used in grinding lithograph stones and rubbed it 
into a copper plate with an old flatiron. | got a queer rough 
surface. Well, this fellow Mesibov looks over my shoulder, 
and says, ‘Hey, I bet you could work lines into that.’ I took a 
burnisher (a knife-like tool) and sketched a nude.”?3 Accord- 
ing to Mesiboy, the first finished carborundum mezzotint was 
his own self-portrait Mystic (F1G. 70).?4 The second may well 
have been Thrash’s self-portrait Mr. X (see FIG. 31). The 
workshop supervisor, Michael Gallagher, contributed to the 





discovery by suggesting that the artists try different-sized car- 
borundum grains to achieve the best result. Perhaps most 
important, Gallagher brought his own carborundum mezzo- 
tint Anthracite (FIG. 71) to the WPA administration, who 
gave the technique their enthusiastic approval. This was a 
crucial step, for artists needed to know that their carborun- 


dum prints would be accepted for allocation. 


Some scholars believe that Thrash should receive sole credit 


for discovering the carborundum mezzotint. In support of 


their arguments are statements made by Roswell Weidner in 


the 1980s and Raymond Steth in 1990, and Thrash’s own brief 


autobiography. The statement by Steth may be regarded as 


problematic, because although he describes the discovery as if 


he had witnessed it with his own eyes, this was impossible, for 
he did not join the FAP until the fall of 1939. Weidner’s state- 
ments are more compelling, for he could indeed have been 


present. In two interviews given in the 1980s, Weidner 
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described the discovery as Thrash’s alone and stated, “I feel 


very strongly that Thrash invented the carborundum print.”?5 
But Weidner did not recall Mesibov creating carborundum 
prints at all, which he certainly did, and he had no recollec- 
tion of the color carborundum print process. 


Thrash planned to assemble a book on the carborundum 
process, as indicated by the existence of his own how-to 
illustrations and comments now appended to the end of his 
autobiographical statement. He gives credit to Hugh Mesi- 
bov and Michael Gallagher for “the splendid help they gave 
me in perfecting this method. .. . | don’t claim credit for 
this book, but I do claim credit for the discovery.””° There 
is no reason to doubt the account he gave in the Philadelphia 
Record (verified by Hugh Mesibov), however, which leads to 
the conclusion that while Thrash instigated the experiment, 
the carborundum print likely would not have developed as 
it did without Mesibov and Gallagher’s involvement. 


Two other developments arose from the initial discovery: 
carborundum relief etching and color carborundum prints. 
Hugh Mesibovy, inspired by the relief etchings of William 
Blake, takes credit for both of these developments.?? The 
carborundum etching technique begins with the carborun- 
dum mezzotint plate, on which the artist draws a design with 
acid-resist. When the plate is immersed in acid, the design 
stands out in relief (F1G. 72). The printed result is similar 
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FIG. 71, left Michael Gallagher (American, 1895-1965), Anthracite, 
1938, etching and carborundum mezzotint, 8%s x 10'%« inches 
(21.7 x 27.8 cm). The Free Library of Philadelphia 


FIG. 72, above John Turner drawing with acid-resist on a 
carborundum etching plate, with an impression of Chrysanthemums 
displayed, c. 1940, photographed by Norman Solomon. Federal 
Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


in appearance to soft-ground etching, with an image delin- 
eated by wide, dark lines. 


There was a good deal of excitement among workshop 
artists to create color prints in various mediums. The rough 
surface of the carborundum plate allows it to hold different 
colors of ink without their running together, which greatly 
facilitates the printing process. In a further development, 
often a carborundum relief etching would be double printed 
to produce a color print, a process first used by Raymond 
Steth.?° The plate was initially printed with the raised areas 
of the plate inked in black or another key color, and then 
the same sheet was printed again with colored inks applied 
to specific areas of the plate (FIG..73). 


The FAP administration heavily promoted the new car- 
borundum techniques. A WPA exhibition in Washington 
in 1938 included 30 carborundum prints out of a total of 
200, and reviews of the show made special mention of the 
new technique.?? Within Philadelphia itself, in October 
1940 the FAP sponsored an exhibition at their headquarters 
composed solely of carborundum prints.3° Just a month ear- 
lier, an official WPA bulletin describing the new processes 
had been published.3! Altogether, thirty FAP artists created 
more than a hundred carborundum prints during the exis- 
tence of the FAP, practically all of them produced in 
Philadelphia (F1G. 74).3? But despite Thrash’s dreams for 


F1G.73 Claude Clark (American, 1915-2001), Jumpin’ 
Jive, c. 1940, color carborundum relief etching, 7% x 
8'*As inches (18.7 x 22.7 cm). Federal Works Agency, 
Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-276 (51) 


F1G.74 Dox Thrash applying color to a carborundum 
plate, c. 1940, photographed by Norman Solomon. 
Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, 
on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


the future of the carborundum print, the technique had lit- 
tle impact on contemporary printmaking outside the Fine 


Print Workshop.33 


Although Philadelphia’s Fine Print Workshop had been 
successful in providing an environment open to experi- 
mentation and innovation, the carborundum technique dis- 
covered under its auspices was ultimately to have a short 
history. Dox Thrash was the only artist to focus sustained 
attention on the new process, while FAP workshops in New 
York brought color lithography and screen prints to the fore 
of American printmaking, techniques previously excluded 
from the realm of “fine prints” in the United States.34 It was 
these more “commercial” processes used in New York’s 
graphic arts division, and within Philadelphia in the Poster 
Workshop, that would be picked up by younger printmak- 
ers. Even the size of the work produced in the Poster Work- 
shop was more in keeping with the next generation of fine 
prints, which were frequently made on a large scale. By con- 
trast, the new intaglio print techniques discovered in 
Philadelphia’s Fine Print Workshop, the carborundum mez- 
zotint and the carborundum relief etching, endure only in 
those few surviving examples created by Dox Thrash and 
his colleagues. 
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FIG.75 The Pyramid Club building as it appeared on the day it opened to the 
public, October 13, 1940, photographed by John W. Mosley. Reproduced from the 
Pictorial Album: The Pyramid Club, First Anniversary, October 1941, copy in the 
Charles L. Blockson Collection, Temple University, Philadelphia 


Dox Thrash and the Pyramid Club 


DAVID R. BRIGHAM 


In Dox Thrash’s later years the most important institutional 
base for his work as an artist was the Pyramid Club, founded 
in 1937 for the “cultural, civic and social advancement of 
Negroes in Philadelphia” (FIG. 75).! In addition to pre- 
senting annual art exhibitions from 1941 to 1957, almost 
every one of them including prints or paintings by Thrash, 
the Pyramid Club provided Thrash with a network of 
African American professionals with the ability to support 
his work. He also met nationally prominent painters and 
sculptors there, white as well as black, and curators, critics, 
and gallery operators, most of them white. As a frequent 
member of the exhibition committee of the Pyramid Club, 
Thrash actively contributed to the organization of its annual 
art exhibitions, and he served the club at large as sergeant 
at arms beginning in 1950. The highlights of Thrash’s 
involvement with the Pyramid Club were being featured in 
the 1945 annual exhibition and earning an award of merit. 


The annual art exhibition at the Pyramid Club was just one 
aspect of this hub of middle- and upper-class black social 
life in the 1940s and 1950s (FIG. 76). Shortly before the club 
opened, founding member Theodore Spaulding, a Philadel- 
phia lawyer and the local chairman of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
envisioned that the Pyramid Club “could successfully group 
together representative citizens of different political and 
religious faiths and occupations. Such an organization, 
unhampered by the usual political or personal aggrandize- 
ment ties, could render an invaluable service toward the 
strengthening of the status of the Negro in Philadelphia. It 
could fill a very definite and pressing economic, political 
and social need.”? Many people apparently shared Spaul- 
ding’s vision, as the club quickly grew from a handful of 
founding members to 164 members by 1941, and to 350 
members, the maximum allowed under the bylaws, in 1944.3 


The first published membership roster included the artists 
Dox Thrash and Humbert L. Howard (1915-1990); the pho- 
tographer John W. Mosley (1907-1969), who documented 
the club’s activities; and a host of doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
and businessmen. Prominent early members included physi- 
cians Walter F. Jerrick and Wilbur Strickland; attorneys 
Raymond Pace Alexander, Lewis Tanner Moore, and John 
Francis Williams; judge Joseph Rainey; dentists Percy 


Bowser, Charles Dorsey, and Sylvester Smith; real-estate 
brokers Scholley Pace Alexander and C. Percy White; and 
YMCA executive Herbert T. Miller. As one of the senior 
artists in Philadelphia’s African American community and 
the co-inventor of the carborundum printmaking technique, 
Thrash was accepted as a cultural leader among this circle 
of professionals, but his personal economic situation was 
considerably more tenuous than that of most of his fellow 
Pyramidians. As a young man he had earned a living, in his 
own words, as a “bell boy, dining car waiter, private car 
porter, massager in bathhouses, black face comedian in car- 
nivals, small town circuses, and vaudevilles.”4 Thrash also 
worked as a janitor, a sign painter, and a painter in a ship- 
yard.5 From 1945 to 1958 he worked for the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, painting the interiors of public dwellings 
and occasionally decorating them with murals.°® 


The Pyramid Club was given its name by one of its founders, 
John Francis Williams, a Yale-educated lawyer, and the ref- 
erence to Egypt was clearly significant to its members. To 
Spaulding, the club’s name connoted that it would “be per- 
petuated as a thing of enduring strength and . . . be of last- 
ing significance to this city and its environs.”’ Although 
unstated, the name also referred to the common belief that 
Egypt was the classical civilization of people of African 
descent. Egyptian symbols were adopted by important black 
publications: a sphinx by The Chicago Defender (a prominent 
black newspaper), for example, and a pyramid bathed in light 
by Opportunity: Journal of Negro Life (the official publication 
of the National Urban League).° Harlem Renaissance artists, 
like the painter and illustrator Aaron Douglas (1899-1979) 
and the sculptor Sargent Johnson (1887-1967), established 
a visual vocabulary of Egyptian heritage for African Ameri- 
cans through their art work.? Although it was not a major 
theme of Thrash’s work, he made at least one drawing of an 
Egyptian figure with pyramids in the background (F16. 77), 
perhaps as a design for a mural decoration for the Pyramid 
Club or as one of the graphic flourishes that appear in its 
publications. 


With a mission and a name firmly in place, on January 31, 
1940, the officers purchased a clubhouse at 1517 West 
Girard Avenue, which was dedicated on Sunday, October 
13, before an audience of 1,500 curious Philadelphians.’° 


F1G.76 Members of the Pyramid Club 
in the Nile Room, 1947, photographed 
by John W. Mosley. Reproduced from 
the Pyramid Club Pictorial, 1947-48, 
copy in the African American Museum 
in Philadelphia 


F1G.77 Dox Thrash, Egyptian Figure, 
c. 1941-45, graphite and ink, 9% x 7% 
inches (24.8 x 19.7 cm). Collection of 
Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida 





The three-story, twenty-room brownstone cost $5,500, and 
the club spent an additional $9,000 remodeling it."! In addi- 
tion to $4,000 contributed by members, the club obtained 
a mortgage from the black-owned North Carolina Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The Pyramid Club thrived, and 
within four years all debts were paid, $2,500 had been patri- 
otically invested in war bonds, and there was a $5,000 cash 
balance in the bank.'? The rooms in the renovated club 
were appropriately named Alexandrian Court, Nile Room, 
Sahara Room, Cleopatra’s Boudoir, Suez Salon, Pharaoh’s 
Temple Gallery, and Oasis Gallery. Thrash, who had stud- 
ied mural painting at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, helped to decorate some of them."3 


The Pyramid Club presented a wide range of social, intel- 
lectual, and cultural events. The club’s annual Pictorial 
Album shows a lively assortment of parties, lectures by lead- 
ing scholars, picnics, fashion shows (including one in which 
Thrash’s wife, Edna, an experienced dressmaker, partici- 
pated), society weddings, celebrity guests, professional meet- 
ings, and annual art exhibitions.'4 A “We, the People” 
forum was held, with lectures on such topics as “The Negro 
and the Draft” and “Negro Education—Quo Vadis.”'5 
There were professional meetings of doctors and dentists, 





two of the principal occupations of the club’s board mem- 
bers.'° The club honored African American celebrities and 
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notables, including writer Langston Hughes, jazz great Duke 
Ellington, educator Mary McLeod Bethune, contralto Mar- 
ian Anderson, dance sensation Josephine Baker, and 
NAACP executive secretary Walter Francis White.!7 
Recognition was also accorded to whites who fought for 
racial equality, such as Harold Ickes, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Secretary of the Interior, who championed fair employment 
practices in the public and private sectors.'* Black economic 
progress was honored, too. There was a dinner, for exam- 
ple, in tribute to the first anniversary of the Hub Laundry, a 
black-owned enterprise whose investors and officers held 
positions of leadership in the Pyramid Club." 


Annual art exhibitions were initiated in 1941 by the club’s 
first president, Walter Jerrick, and continued under the 
direction of the painter Humbert Howard until 1957.7° Just 
as the larger mission of the club was to promote opportuni- 
ties for African Americans, the art shows offered a venue 
for the display and recognition of black artists. Artists 
gained entrance to the annuals in one of three ways: by invi- 
tation, by jury, or with the help of an intermediary. Toward 
the end of his career, Howard explained his role as art direc- 


tor of the Pyramid Club: 


I would pick out all the artists in New York of renown and 
Philadelphia and they would send to the annual show I would 
have... . The great Bearden, I picked his work. I would go to 
his studio and walk up the steps on 125th Street and pick out 
the piece of work that I wanted to come to the Pyramid Club 
annual. See how personal it was??' 


Howard’s comments tell only part of the story, as the early 
exhibition catalogues clearly indicate that a jury of selec- 
tion was in place to choose from among the entries. Julius 
Bloch, a white artist in Philadelphia whose work focused on 
African American subject matter, was the club’s first chair- 
man of the jury. In 1944 entries were by invitation only, 
owing to “war conditions with accompanying difficulties of 
transportation, curtailment of shipping, problems of assem- 
bling Juries, etc.”?? In 1945, however, the prospectus 
announced that “all entries will be passed upon by a jury.””? 
Dox Thrash served in 1946 as chairman of the jury of selec- 
tion, and in that capacity he scoured the local galleries for 
appropriate artwork for the annual exhibitions.?4 In addi- 
tion to Howard’s discretion and selection by jury, artists 
might also have their work exhibited at the Pyramid Club 
through the assistance of an intermediary. 


Robert Carlen, a white art dealer who exhibited African 
and African American art in Philadelphia, was one person 
who helped artists to earn a place in the Pyramid Club 
annuals.?> Carlen contributed to the Pyramid Club’s efforts, 
lending African art and serving as a member of the jury of 
award in 1943.7° He also mentored such young artists as 
Edward Loper, an African American painter from Wil- 
mington, Delaware. In about 1943 Carlen began to display 
Loper’s paintings in the Carlen Galleries and also arranged 
for him to show his work at the Pyramid Club. In 1946, for 
example, Loper exhibited Mary, a portrait of his daughter, 
in the Nile Room Gallery among works by Philadelphians 
Claude Clark, Allan Freelon, Paul Keene, and Laura 
Wheeler Waring. Loper says that he was proud to be 
included at this venue and admired the example set by the 
African American lawyers, doctors, and other professionals 
who had established the club. Because Loper lived about 
thirty miles from Philadelphia and was struggling to make 
ends meet, he was unfortunately never able to see the shows 
at the Pyramid Club that included his work.?7 


In 1946 Thrash and Howard set aside the Pharaoh’s Tem- 
ple Gallery for the work of artist members, “merely for the 
enjoyment of visitors to the Club or Exhibition.”?° Thrash 
and Howard each showed six oils, an interesting choice on 
Thrash’s part, since today he is primarily known as a print- 
maker. Beatrice Clare Overton, a painter and the chairman 
of entries, and Ethel Sarjeant, a ceramicist and the treasurer 
of the art committee, exhibited one work apiece in the 
gallery with Thrash and Howard (membership in the Pyra- 
mid Club was limited to men, but wives of members could 
belong to the women’s auxiliary). Art critic Dorothy Grafly 
hailed the decision to separate members’ work, noting that 
it would allow “more room for outside contributors in the 
main exhibition hall.”?? The titles of Thrash’s paintings in 
the 1946 annual (Nude, The Grove, Music, Back—Torso, 
Shipfitters, and Welcome Home) provide a representative 
range of his figure, landscape, and genre subjects. Grafly 
listed Welcome Home among the works in the show espe- 
cially deserving of praise. This scene of a sailor returning 
home from the war strikes a note similar to that of Back 
Home (probably cat. 113), a carborundum print of the same 
period that the art critic C. H. Bonte described as “Dox 
Thrash’s touching soldier story.”3° The Grove and Shipfitters 
also have parallels in Thrash’s print oeuvre (cats. 11, 65; 
FIG. 78). The latter, an aquatint, is a beautiful study of light 
elinting off the geometrical shapes and patterns of the 
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FIG.78 (cat. 65) Dox Thrash, Shipfitters, c. 1941, aquatint. Federal Works 


Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 2-1943-275 (16) 
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industrial workplace, with diminutive workers in the fore- 
ground. Thrash also exhibited a carborundum print, Elon- 
gated Figure (most likely Nude Model, Reclining, cat. 117), 
displayed with the submissions of non-members in the show. 


Every year the Pyramid Club highlighted one artist, includ- 
ing Dox Thrash in 1945, and displayed works by dozens of 
others. Checklists for the exhibitions range from sixty works 
in 1941 to 180 in 1955.3! In 1941 the club’s inaugural exhi- 
bition featured Henry Ossawa Tanner (1859-1937), a 
native son of Philadelphia and the most acclaimed African 
American artist to that date.3? Among the lenders to the 
show were Lewis Tanner Moore (the son of Tannet’s sister 
Sarah Elizabeth Tanner Moore and Lewis Baxter Moore, 
who was dean of education at Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) and the widow of a white collector of Tan- 
ner’s work, John F. Braun.33 Tanner was represented by 
works that spanned from his early life in Philadelphia 
(FIG. 79) to his mature paintings made in North Africa. In 
the same show, Thrash exhibited Boats at Night (F1G. 81), 
a nocturnal subject that was well suited to the rich tones of 
the aquatint medium, and an oil painting called Freelon.34 
The painting was probably a portrait of Allan Freelon, 
Thrash’s near contemporary and the assistant art supervisor 
of the Philadelphia public schools, who had an oil titled 
October Hills in the same show. That the two artists were 
friends is suggested by Thrash’s print Freelon’s Barn (cat. 
141), dating from about the same time. Artists subsequently 





FIG. 79, left Henry O. Tanner (American, 1859-1937), “Pomp” at the Zoo, 
c. 1880, oil on canvas, 20 x 16 inches (50.8 x 40.6 cm). Private collection 


FIG. 80, above Dox Thrash and Beauford Delaney at the opening of 
Delaney’s show at the Pyramid Club, 1947, photographed by John W. Mosley. 
Reproduced from the Pyramid Club Pictorial, 1947-48, copy in the African 
American Museum in Philadelphia 


featured at the Pyramid Club include the commercial artist 
and cartoonist E. Simms Campbell (in 1942); Julius Bloch 
(1944); the director of the South Side Community Art Cen- 
ter in Chicago, Rex Goreleigh (1946); the painter Beauford 
Delaney (1947; FIG. 80); New York painter and sculptor 
Charles Alston (1952); Philadelphia artist Paul Keene 
(1953); social realist Charles White (1954); Howard Uni- 
versity professor and author of the classic text Modern Negro 
Art, James A. Porter (1955); and the painter Romare 
Bearden (1956). 


When Thrash was featured at the Pyramid Club annual in 
1945 he exhibited carborundum prints, lithographs, oil 
paintings, gouaches, watercolors, and tempera paintings.3> 
His prints in the show included Sunday Afternoon, Cabin 
Days, and Octoroon (cats. 28, 81, 158), each visible on the 
wall behind him in the upper-left photograph that appeared 
in the club’s Pictorial Album for 1945; Carl Zigrosser, then 
curator of prints at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, is 
seated in front of Thrash looking at an album of prints that 
is open to his lithograph Ebony Joe (see FIG. 64).3° It was 
Zigrosser who in 1941 acquired the foundation of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art’s collection of Thrash’s prints, 
and the artist later paid tribute to “the recognition he 
accorded” the carborundum printmaking method.3? Prints 
with such titles as Ebony Joe and Octoroon (cat. 158), as well 
as a work titled Bronze Boy (cat. 49), suggest Thrash’s race 
consciousness (see pp. 65-71). Through such imagery 
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FIG.81 (cat. 45) Dox Thrash, Boats at Night, c. 1937, aquatint. The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1671 
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Thrash gave faces to the racial categories that were then 
being discussed in the context of contemporary sociologi- 
cal arguments that African Americans were perpetuating 
the stratification of the race according to skin tone, just as 
whites had done in the era of slavery.3° Thrash also exhib- 
ited Sunlight, an oil painting of figures in an urban land- 
scape, with clothes hanging from a line at the center of the 
composition.3? This work combined Thrash’s formal inter- 
est in light falling on the surfaces and angles of architec- 
tural elements, also seen in his aquatint Shipfitters (F1G. 78), 
with his attention to everyday life. Genre subjects were also 
common in the prints and paintings in Thrash’s 1945 Pyra- 
mid Club show. In the painting Saturday Night, for exam- 
ple, a young woman is shown curling her hair in preparation 
for an evening on the town (F1G. 82). When Samuel Put- 
nam reviewed the 1945 annual for the Daily Worker, he 
wrote that this work was “as strong in drawing and compo- 
sition as any of the great moderns and in addition is filled 
with the poetry of the artist’s own people.”4° Another work 
in the 1945 Pyramid Club show to receive notice in the 
press was Thrash’s Stevedore. Although this specific image 
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has not been recognized among Thrash’s known works, the 
title clearly indicates that it dealt with working-class sub- 
ject matter, probably in a manner similar to such social- 
realist prints by Thrash as Grinding, Defense Worker, and 
The Welder (cats. 97, 98, 108). Putnam admired this por- 
trayal of “a Negro waterfront worker” and noted that “many 
of his pictures deal with workers.”4! Although Thrash 
invented his own compositions, he must have admired 
the sculptor Richmond Barthé’s work of the same title 
(FIG. 83), which was shown at the Pyramid Club in 1943. 


In addition to hosting the annual exhibitions, the Pyramid 
Club presented awards to distinguished artists and art pro- 
fessionals. Whereas most of the artists honored were African 
Americans, white curators and critics were also recognized 
by the club. Thrash was among the recipients of the Pyra- 
mid Club’s award of merit, probably in 1945, the year that 
his prints and paintings were featured. Among the artist 
recipients of the Pyramid Club’s award were Hale Woodruff 
in 1955 and Jacob Lawrence, Lois Pierre-Noel (better 
known as Lois Mailou Jones), Morris Blackburn, and Selma 





F1G.82 Dox Thrash, Saturday Night, c. 1945, tempera or oil, dimensions 


and location unknown. Reproduced from an exhibition announcement for the 
Pyramid Club’s Fifth Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Prints, and Watercolors, 
1945, copy in the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Burke, all in 1957. Other honorees include John Frederick 
Lewis, Jr., president of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts (in 1955); Eunice Leopold and Janet Fleisher of 
the Little Gallery, “for their work in artist-gallery relations” 
(1955); and Henri Marceau, director of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art (1957).4 


Another important component of the Pyramid Club annu- 
als was the opening ceremony, a gala event and banquet 
during which artists, writers, and curators gave talks; music 
was performed; poetry was read; and “formally gowned girl 
guides” gave tours of the exhibition.+3 At the first opening, 
in 1941, Alain Locke—the Philadelphia-born, Harvard- 
and Oxford-educated professor of philosophy at Howard 
University—spoke on “The Master Henry O. Tanner” and 
“The Negro in Art” (F1G. 84). The latter theme was the 
topic of his recent book of the same title. Locke was a font 
of opportunity in the African American art community, and 
having him as the keynote speaker at the Pyramid Club’s 
inaugural exhibition was a cultural coup. White philan- 
thropists, such as those who organized the exhibitions for 


FIG. 83, top Richmond Barthée (American, 1901-1989), Stevedore, 1937, 
bronze, 30/2 x 16% x 2) inches (77.5 x 41.9 x 6.4 cm). Collection of John P. 
Axelrod, Boston 


FIG. 84, bottom Alain Locke and Allan Freelon at the Pyramid Club, 
photographed by John W. Mosley. Reproduced from Pictorial Album: The 
Pyramid Club, First Anniversary, October 1941, copy in the Charles L. 
Blockson Collection, Temple University, Philadelphia 
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New York’s Harmon Foundation and awarded the Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, trusted Locke’s recommendations re- 
garding worthy African American artists. Thrash clearly 
understood Locke’s importance and had already benefited 
from an association with him. After receiving his copy of 
Locke’s Negro Art: Past and Present (1936), the artist wrote 
to thank the author: 


I think it is a masterpiece. It was awful nice of you to send it to me 
and I shall always treasure it among my most prized possessions. 


I feel honored for having made the acquaintance of a man so 
cultured as yourself, which has been proven by your 
remarkable writings. 


As a result of your book, the reason suddenly bore upon me 
why Negro Art has not been fitfully recognized is because we 
lacked critics of your type in our race, who were able to 
analyze the work correctly.44 


Thrash also thanked Locke for the address of an art dealer 
in New York, perhaps Edith Halpert, who included him in 
the exhibition American Negro Art: 19th and 20th Centuries 
at her Downtown Gallery the following year.45 A month 
later Thrash wrote to Locke again, this time to inquire if his 
work had been chosen for Chicago’s Exhibition of the Art of 
the American Negro, 1851-1940 and to learn who had won 
the prizes for best of show.#° Locke was the chairman of the 
art committee for the Chicago exhibition, and although 
Thrash was represented by fourteen prints—more than any 
other printmaker—he did not win an award.47 A week after 
Locke visited the Pyramid Club in 1941, Thrash wrote again 
to inform the scholar that he was about to be honored with 
a one-man show at Morgan College in Baltimore and that 
he hoped that Locke would be able to attend.4* 


The Philadelphia artist, educator, and writer Allan Freelon 
also spoke at the first art opening at the Pyramid Club, his 
topic “The Negro Contemporary Artist, His Philosophy and 
Influence on the World of Today.”49 In 1943, when the 
Pyramid Club displayed traditional African art as well as 
contemporary African and American art, Albert C. Barnes 
lectured on the “Art of Negro Africa and Modern Negro 
America.”>° Barnes was the founder of the famous Barnes 
Foundation, where a number of African American artists 
received scholarships to study Barnes’s collection of Euro- 
pean and American modernism as well as West and Central 
African sculpture. The artists featured in the Pyramid Club’s 
shows were often invited to speak at the openings of their 
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exhibitions, as when Rex Goreleigh talked on the subject of 
“Artists Are People Too” in 1946.5! 


Founded to promote the interests of African Americans eco- 
nomically, socially, and culturally, the Pyramid Club limited 
its membership to blacks but integrated its art exhibitions 
from the beginning. According to Humbert Howard, the 
club’s art director, “It was an idea of integration. It was the 
growth of living together, just what you see here. You didn’t 
have to make any excuses, you just painted well and you were 
selected.”5? The first annual in 1941 was made up primarily of 
works by African American artists but included four con- 
temporary paintings by white artist Julius Bloch (Refugee, The 
Prisoner, The Tired Hitch-Hiker, and Shoe-Shiner Boy) and his- 
torical works by such nineteenth-century white artists from 


Philadelphia as Mary Jane Peale and John Neagle. 


The club’s policy of integration in its art exhibitions evolved 
gradually. At first, entries by white artists were limited to 
black subject matter, such as could be found in the work of 
Julius Bloch, who was chosen in 1944 to be the featured 
artist of the annual exhibition (FIGS. 85, 86). Bloch was 
deeply moved by this honor, as he testified privately in his 
journal: 


It is a signal honor to have been asked to show [a] large group 
of my pictures of Negroes at the Pyramid Club, a kind of 
recognition which gives the artist great encouragement, and 
immeasurable inspiration and incentive to continue his efforts 
in the hope of arriving at significant results in the expression of 
his thoughts and feelings about a group which has stimulated his 
imagination and endeavor for more than two decades .53 


The opening address that year was delivered by Fiske Kim- 
ball, director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, whose 
topic was “The Negro Theme in Art.”54 Alain Locke sup- 
plied a statement for the catalogue, further explaining the 
greater inclusion of white artists in the Pyramid Club shows: 


Every successive step in the general popularity of the Negro 
theme brings the Negro and white American artist closer 
together, therefore, in this common interest of the promotion of 
Negro Art over the common denominator of the development 
of native American art.55 


The annual exhibitions continued to broaden in their 
scope. Art critic Dorothy Grafly noted in the local publica- 
tion Art Outlook that although “begun as an outlet for negro 


artists or artists interested in negro subject matter, the 
annual now takes its place as another general show without 
particular reference to race or subject.”5° Grafly also con- 
tributed a manifesto to the Pyramid Club’s exhibition cat- 
alogue in 1946, exhorting “Artists, Unite!” In this essay she 
hails the collective accomplishments of artists working in 
the WPA art projects and urges them to join the Indepen- 
dent Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessionals, who were “fighting politically for the rights of all 
creative Americans.”5? In the same catalogue, a glossary of 
modernist stylistic terms titled “Index of Movement or 
School” subtly promoted the increasing artistic diversity of 
the Pyramid Club shows. The list of white artists who par- 
ticipated in the annuals expanded to include Morris Black- 
burn, Jack Bookbinder, Razel Kapustin, Ben Solowey, and 
Roswell Weidner. For the most part, the policy of integra- 
tion seems to have been accepted. In 1949, however, a 
group of artists complained publicly that the prime spots in 
the exhibition were held almost exclusively by white artists, 
who had more opportunities throughout the city to display 
their work.5> Humbert Howard rebutted the claim, arguing 
that the inclusion of “prominent white artists gave ‘prestige’ 
to the show” and that “all of the topflight colored artists in 
the area had been invited.”5°? The policy of integration 
remained in effect until 1959, when a single African Amer- 
ican artist, William Tasker, was exhibited.°° 


Throughout the rg50s the Pyramid Club continued to be 
the most important venue for African American artists in 
Philadelphia, as it was the only exhibition space they 
owned, operated, and controlled. As the artist Paul Keene 
put it, “there were very few places to show for black artists, 
so we had to make our own way.”°! The Pyramid Club was 
not the only place in the area, however, where African 
American artists could display their work. The WPA offered 
employment and exhibition opportunities to black artists in 
Philadelphia, as it did in other American cities. In the 1930s 
and early 1940s Dox Thrash, Sam Brown, Raymond Steth, 
John B. Wilder, Franklin Syres, and Claude Clark were 
among those who were employed in the WPA’s workshops 
in Philadelphia and exhibited in WPA-sponsored traveling 
exhibitions.°? Lincoln University, an African American 
institution outside Philadelphia, occasionally displayed 
works of art, and Thrash exhibited there. Thrash also par- 
ticipated in the annual art exhibitions held by the Susan 
Parrish Wharton Settlement, a Quaker-run community cen- 
ter at 1706-10 North 22nd Street.°+ During these same 








F1G.85 Dox Thrash at the opening of the Pyramid Club’s Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings, Prints, and Watercolors, when Julius Bloch was the 
featured artist. Next to him on the table is a framed impression of Bloch’s 
lithograph of his painting The Prisoner, given as a raffle prize that year. 
Photographed by John W. Mosley, Charles L. Blockson Collection, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 


FIG.86 Julius Bloch (American, 1888-1966), The Prisoner, c. 1934, 


lithograph, 13 x 10% inches (34.3 x 25.7 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
purchased with the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 1941-53-436 
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F1G.87 The Pyramid Club’s annual exhibition in 1946. Works exhibited on the walls include Thrash’s Boats at Night (second version, cat. 74), Cabin Days (cat. 81) 
Defense Worker (cat. 98), Grinding (cat. 97), Inveigling (cat. 166), and Monday Morning Wash (cat. 87). Reproduced from Pictorial Album: The Pyramid Club, First 
Anniversary, October 1941, copy in the Charles L. Blockson Collection, Temple University, Philadelphia 


years there were a number of integrated galleries and pro- 
fessional associations in downtown Philadelphia. Thrash 
was active, for example, in the Graphic Sketch Club, the 
Philadelphia Print Club, the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, and the Philadelphia Art Alliance, and he was 
featured in a one-man show at the latter institution in 1944. 


By the late 1950s the Pyramid Club was in decline. The his- 
torian Bettye Collier-Thomas argues that the exhibitions 
failed at about this time because of increasing tensions 
between the older generation of artists, which included Dox 
Thrash and Humbert Howard, and younger black artists.° 
But it was not just the art shows. The entire organization 
was losing its unified sense of purpose, and generational dif- 
ferences may have contributed to its demise. Lewis Tanner 
Moore, the son and namesake of a founding member, pro- 
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poses that even more important than generational differ- 
ences of philosophy was the fact that upper-middle-class 
members of the club were moving to such Philadelphia sub- 
urbs as Mount Airy and were gaining access to mainstream 
professional and social opportunities at this time.®° Surely a 
combination of reasons must account for the decline in 
Pyramid Club membership, to the point where its viability 
was threatened and, in 1963, the Internal Revenue Service 
seized the clubhouse for nonpayment of payroll taxes.°7 An 
era in the social history of Philadelphia’s African Ameri- 
cans had ended, and by coincidence, the career and life of 
Dox Thrash ended just two years later. 


The Pyramid Club helped to extend Thrash’s career as an 
artist to nearly the end of his life. Although his work was 
included in many exhibitions during the 1940s and 1950s, 


in Philadelphia and other major cities, the Pyramid Club 
was Thrash’s most dependable venue for nearly two decades 
and the only gallery in Philadelphia completely controlled 
by African Americans. As an elder of the black art com- 
munity, Thrash enjoyed a place of honor in the Pyramid 
Club and, beginning in 1944, contributed to the shape of 
its annuals as a member of the exhibition committee, filling 
a variety of roles. Thrash remained active in the club 
throughout the 1950s, continuing to take part in the annual 
exhibitions and serving as the club’s sergeant at arms 
(FIG. 87). In 1959 Thrash and his wife sold their house 
at 2340 West Columbia Avenue (now Cecil B. Moore 


Avenue) and moved to the Flamingo Apartments at 1220 
North Broad Street, half a block north of Girard Avenue 
and just one and a half blocks from the Pyramid Club, lit- 
erally around the corner. Like Thrash’s career, the story of 
the Pyramid Club has only begun to be told, and the record 
remains incomplete. It is almost certain that Thrash, like 
many of its members, found the demise of the club disap- 
pointing. The Pyramid Club had played a significant role 
for Thrash, and although he remained active in Philadel- 
phia’s art community up to the end, it would have been dif- 
ficult for him not to feel that a noteworthy and memorable 
part of his life and career had come to a close. 
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F1G.88 Dox Thrash, Head of a Young Man, 1940s-50s, watercolor, 12°/s x 8''/is inches (31.5 x 22.1 cm). 
Collection of Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth Werthan, Philadelphia 


“Racial Idiom” in the Work of Dox Thrash 
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In 1925 the African American writer and Harlem Renaissance 
spokesman Alain Locke articulated the challenge for black 
artists in his seminal collection of essays, The New Negro: 


There is a vital connection between this new artistic respect for 
African idiom and the natural ambition of Negro artists for a 
racial idiom in their art expression. To a certain extent 
contemporary art has pronounced in advance upon this objective 
of the younger artists, musicians and writers. Only the most 
reactionary conventions of art, then, stand between the Negro 
artist and the frank experimental development of these fresh 
idioms. . . . They have too long been the victims of the academy 
tradition and shared the conventional blindness of the Caucasian 
eye with respect to the racial material at their immediate disposal. ' 


The term New Negro had first come into use in political rhet- 
oric during the Reconstruction years and after, in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century.” In the 1920s it was taken up by 
such “race writers” as Locke, who used it to mean the rich and 
positive representation of the African American, which served 
to combat the degrading stereotypes of subservient mammies 
and grinning pickaninnies so prevalent in the popular media. 
Having corresponded with and read books by Locke during his 
career, Dox Thrash would have been well aware of the idea 
that looking toward black culture, both in America and in 
Africa, for artistic inspiration was one way the New Negro 
could empower himself, both personally and culturally. 
Thrash’s frequent depiction of black subjects in the 1930s and 
1940s heeded the call to black artists by Locke and the educa- 
tor and writer W.E.B. Du Bois to help create the New Negro. 
As an African American living during a century fraught with 
racial upheaval, Thrash could not separate his art-making from 
his daily life experiences and thus created images that spoke to 
African Americans.3 His pursuit of a “racial idiom” through 
recurrent themes in his work, from sensitive portraits of African 
Americans and representations of the black nude to images of 
racial adversity, addressed salient contemporary issues regard- 
ing race, history, gender, and modern art. 


Thrash’s career and his training as an artist were frequently 
touched by the racial climate of the day. In the mid-1910s he 
attended the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, a 
friendly haven for black artists as early as the 1890s. Charles 
C. Dawson, another African American who attended the 
school in the 1g10s, commented: “The policy of the Art Insti- 


tute was entirely free of bias! They were proud of some prior 
brilliant Negro graduates, such as William A. Harper and 
William E. Scott.”4 Being African American and academi- 
cally trained allowed Thrash to connect with both the main- 
stream arts community and groups of black artists in Chicago 
and later Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and Manhattan. 
As John Ittmann describes in his essay (pp. 1-41), Thrash 
exhibited frequently and in a variety of venues, participating 
in museum exhibitions in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, D.C., and in shows of African American art at 
the South Side Community Center in Chicago, the Down- 
town Gallery in New York City, and the Pyramid Club in 
Philadelphia. The latter organization introduced the artist 
to influential blacks and their causes both within and outside 
the city (see pp. 53-63). Thrash’s depictions of the African 
American experience catered to the interests of this commu- 
nity while educating those outside it. 


Imaging Identity: Portrait Studies 


Thrash is deservedly well known for the striking portrait 
heads he made, which bestow individuality and dignity on 
his sitters (F1G. 88). He would have been aware of the need 
to counteract the negative representations of African Amer- 
icans. In 1920 Du Bois had entreated African Americans to 
develop a visual culture for blacks: 


We are instinctively and almost unconsciously ashamed of the 
caricatures done of our darker shades. Black is caricature in 
our half conscious thought and we shun in print and paint that 
which we love in life. . . we remain afraid of black pictures 
because they are the cruel reminders of the crimes of Sunday 
“comics” and “Nigger” minstrels. Off with these thought 
chains and inchoate soul-shrinkings, and let us train ourselves 
to see beauty in black.> 


The heightened social consciousness of the 1930s and 
19408, fostered by the Depression, inspired many American 
artists to speak for the voiceless by making the plight of the 
working classes a common theme in their work.° The new 
focus on rural and urban laborers naturally called for a group 
of subjects that was racially diverse, and both black and 
white artists turned frequently to black subjects. Yet despite 
these efforts, the battle for a positive black identity con- 
tinued against persistent stereotypes in popular culture. 
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FIG.89 (cat. 48) Dox Thrash, Yacom (second version), c. 1937, aquatint. 
Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (51) 


FIG.90 Augusta Savage (American, 1892-1962), Gamin, c. 1930, painted 


plaster, 9% x 4% x 3% inches (23.5 x 11.4 x 8.9 cm). Michael Rosenfeld Gallery, 
New York 
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Thrash’s own use of a racial idiom in the works he created 
in Philadelphia during the middle decades of the twentieth 
century held as much significance as did its use by his 
African American artist contemporaries in cultural centers 


like Harlem and Chicago. 


Thrash’s portrait studies participated in the larger discourse 
about positive black identity.” Yacom is a profile of a black 
youth wearing a short-brimmed cap fashionable among boys 
and men in the 1930s (FIG. 89). The subject appears both 
naive and wary, a street-smart young man. The portrait is 
reminiscent of the sculpture Gamin by Augusta Savage, a 
black contemporary of Thrash’s (F1G. 90).° In Gamin, 
which Thrash may have seen in a Harmon Foundation 
exhibition in 1930, the sitter reveals even more of his per- 
sonality because of the direct gaze, but these two young men 
seem cut from the same cloth. Like Savage, Thrash was con- 
tinuing a tradition of forceful and expressive portraiture that 
was based in both European art and the New Negro Move- 
ment, during which positive representations of blacks were 
sought in both the common man and the renowned politi- 
cal or sports personality. 


Thrash’s aquatint The Champ (cat. 44) most likely portrays 
the boxer Joe Louis. Louis’s reign as the World Heavyweight 
Champion from 1937 to 1949 and his 1938 victory over the 
German boxer Max Schmeling made him a national and 
racial icon. The success of the “Brown Bomber” also upset 
racial hierarchies. Just as the boxer Jack Johnson did in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, and football star O. J. 
Simpson did in the 1970s and 1980s, Louis became a hero 
in black communities in the 1930s and 1940s as he tri- 
umphed symbolically over white oppression through his 
physical prowess. 


Thrash created other racially resonant portraits, like the car- 
borundum mezzotint Bronze Boy, c. 1937-38 (cat. 78), and 
the lithograph Ebony Joe, c. 1939 (see FIG. 64). These titles 
allude to African American “types,” but the images them- 
selves reveal complex and forthright individuals who clear- 
ly are individuals that one could easily recognize from 
Thrash’s renderings. Ebony Joe has the smoldering intensity 
of the pen-and-ink drawing Portrait of a Singer, 1932, by 
one of Savage’s students, Robert Savon Pious.!° A litho- 
graph by Thrash from the same period, Octoroon, even uses 
a racial term that addressed the heated topic of racial mix- 
ing (cat. 158; FIG. 91). No longer in use today, such terms 





F1G.91 Dox Thrash, Study for Octoroon, c. 1939, ink wash over graphite, 167 
x 12%: inches (42.9 x 31.1 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with the 
Lola Downin Peck Fund, 1999-32-2 
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as octoroon (one eighth) and quadroon (one quarter) were 


labels that attempted to quantify the fraction of Negro 
blood in Americans who were of both African and Euro- 
pean heritage. Slavery’s legacy of racial mixing makes such 
labels scientifically meaningless, but they were initially used 
in the South on plantations, where hierarchies of privilege 
according to color existed, and they were common parlance 
among blacks well into the twentieth century."! 


The experience of the light-complexioned African Amer- 
ican, both in the United States and abroad, was the topic 
of such important literary works as Nella Larsen’s novel 
Passing (1929) and Langston Hughes’s play Mulatto (1935). 
Mulatto was banned for two years in Philadelphia before it 
finally opened at the Walnut Street Theater on December 
4, 1939. The play follows the life of four mixed-race char- 
acters who return to the South after being educated in the 
North. By frankly portraying the difficulties of racial prej- 
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FIG. 92, left Carl Van Vechten, Fredi Washington, December 8, 1938, 
gelatin silver print, 14x 11 inches (35.6 x 27.9 cm). Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, gift of Mark Lutz, 1965-86-8932 


FIG. 93, above Archibald Motley, Jr. (American, 1891-1981), The Octoroon 
Girl, 1925, oil on canvas, 38 x 30 inches (96.5 x 76.2 cm). Reproduced from 
Harmon Foundation, Exhibit of Fine Arts by American Negro Artists (New 
York: The Harmon Foundation, 1929) 


udice experienced by the offspring of white and black 
unions, Hughes presented a topic of national concern and 
national shame, hence prompting the play’s ban by city 
officials, who feared it would spark racial unrest.!? While it 
is possible that this controversy inspired Thrash’s work, it 
may also have been influenced by another current event. 
The portrait is strikingly similar to photographs of Fredi 
Washington, an actress who was often typecast as a 
mulatto and who was performing in Mamba’s Daughters at 
the Forrest Theater in Philadelphia at the very same time 
(FIG. 92). 


Thrash’s representation and his use of the label octoroon were 
not uncommon in works by African Americans at this time, 
although Locke, in his book Negro Art: Past and Present 
(1936), suggested that such images had once been rare. Refer- 
ring to the painting Mother and Daughter by Laura Wheeler 
Waring in a 1931 Harmon Foundation exhibition, he wrote: 





FIG.94 (cat. 138) Dox Thrash, Happy Journey, c. 1939-40, 
color carborundum relief etching. The Free Library of Philadelphia, 
86-1644 


F1G.95 Henry O. Tanner (American, 1859-1937), The Banjo 
Lesson, 1893, oil on canvas, 49 x 35/2 inches (124.46 x 90.17 cm). 
Hampton University Museum, Hampton, Virginia 


One of the best of these canvases is a double profile painting of 
a mulatto mother and almost quadroon daughter, an illumi- 
nating and thought-provoking symbol of the blending of races 
so taboo to art in the days of social intolerance. It is in such 
respects that the full documentation of race has so much to say 
and add to the interpretation of life, as our artists more fully 
grasp the unique things that can be said out of the heart of 
Negyo life and experience.” *3 


Some of the best-known works dealing with this subject are 
by Archibald Motley, Jr., a fellow student of Thrash’s dur- 
ing his Chicago days, who painted a series of portraits in 
the 1920s of women whom he identified as “octoroon,” 
“mulatto,” or “quadroon.” One or two of these women were 
also given names, but the majority of the images are merely 
labeled as the racial type they represent, such as The 
Octoroon Girl, 1925, which was reproduced in the Philadel- 
phia Tribune on January 10, 1929 (F1G. 93).'4 For Motley 


this project was both an artistic and a scientific experiment. 


Writing later about one of the portraits, he commented: “In 
this painting I have tried to show that delicate one-eighth 
strain of Negro blood. Therefore, I would say that this paint- 
ing was not only an artistic venture but also a scientific 
problem.”"> For some African Americans, then and now, gen- 
erations of internalized racist thinking about black bodies has 
made them favor those blacks who meet more European stan- 
dards of beauty, and many of Motley’s images of African 
American “types” reflect those cultural biases. Thrash made 
attractive portraits of both light- and dark-skinned African 
American women, but the attribution of any extensive cul- 
tural critique to Thrash in Octoroon is only speculation; he 
was depicting a type, just as he did in Bronze Boy. Neverthe- 
less, one can be certain that he had some awareness of the 
problem of Eurocentric standards of beauty for African Amer- 
ican women, because he addressed this topic in later works, 


such as A Useful Imagination (see pp. 75-78). 
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F1G.96 Eastman Johnson (American, 1824-1906), Old Kentucky Home, 
1859, oil on canvas, 36 x 45: inches (91.4 x 114.9 cm). New-York Historical 
Society, on permanent loan from the New York Public Library, $225 


FIG.97 (cat. 17) Dox Thrash, Harmonica Blues, c. 1937-38, etching and 
drypoint. Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (100) 
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Happy Journey, c. 1939-40, a color carborundum relief etch- 
ing of a smiling black man playing a banjo while seated in 
the back of a farm wagon, is another image that participates 
in a legacy of racial stereotypes (FIG. 94). The banjo-play- 
ing black man was a common theme in nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century art, primarily in work by white artists. East- 
man Johnson’s Old Kentucky Home, 1859, featuring a banjo- 
playing slave, is a well-known example (F1G. 96). Painted on 
the eve of the Civil War, this work depicts a group of 
enslaved blacks enjoying themselves despite their poor living 
conditions. White genre painters, such as William Sidney 
Mount, also painted the black banjo player as a Southern, 
rural motif for their predominantly white urban clientele in 
the North. Subverting such stereotypes, the African Ameri- 
can artist Henry O. Tanner painted The Banjo Lesson, 1893, 
which shows banjo-playing as a serious musical tradition, one 
that is taught and not a result of innate, naive propensities 
for music and revelry (F1G. 95). Thrash made other images 
of black musicians that contradicted current racial stereo- 
types, such as Harmonica Blues, c. 1937-38, a sensitive por- 
trait of a black man playing a harmonica (FIG. 97). His 
half-closed eyes engage with those of the viewer, and the 
imagery suggests the low wail of a blues melody. 


Black artists did not always succeed in breaking with stereo- 
typical representations, and one could argue that Thrash’s 
Happy Journey, much like The Banjo Player, 1929, by his 
African American contemporary Hale Woodruff, appears more 
akin to Johnson’s painting than to Tanner’s.'© But Thrash’s 
etching and aquatint Played Out, c. 1937-38 (cat. 54), and the 
lithograph Inveigling, c. 1940-41 (FIG. 98), infuse the banjo 
player with sensitivity and a feeling of individuality. In Played 
Out a young man with downcast eyes sits with his banjo on 
his lap, one hand resting on his face in exhaustion or perhaps 
despair. This is not the happy-go-lucky type of yesteryear. 
This musician is weary from playing, or from too many days 
on the road for meager pay. In Inveigling a man serenades a 
woman as they share a drink in what appears to be an artist’s 
studio. The man’s face is similar to Thrash’s self-portrait 
Mr. X, c. 1944-45 (FIG. 99), and could even be a represen- 
tation of the artist. Thrash’s studio mate, Samuel Brown, 
recounted how Thrash often entertained young women in their 
studio: “He had quite a female following as he would counsel 
them, tell stories, and use them as models for his works.”!7 


Thrash had worked as a minstrel and clown in circuses and 
vaudevilles before settling in Philadelphia, performing in 


both blackface and whiteface. He alludes to these experi- 
ences in other works, such as a watercolor still life and two 
pen-and-ink drawings of clowns (F1G. 100). The still life is 
a colorful display of a minstrel’s props (a tambourine, white 
gloves, rib bones, and a small vase that may have held the 
shoe black used to darken the face) set against a red back- 
ground. Did Thrash equate the blackening of his face— 
mimicking nineteenth-century white actors who lampooned 
blacks—with a clown’s whitening of his face before a per- 
formance? For many professional African American min- 
strels the necessity to darken their skin, mocking their own 
blackness, was demeaning and indicative of the ways in 
which racism limited their career options regardless of their 
talents (FIG. 101).!° 
made for economic and social advancement. 


Often, however, hard choices were 


African American Regionalism: 
Migration and the Rural Picturesque 


Thrash addressed the relationship between African Ameri- 
can mobility and racism in a handful of works about the black 
migration from rural areas to the city. An untitled wash and 
tempera and a carborundum mezzotint titled A New Day, 
both from 1942-44, focus on a triangular grouping: a black 
woman holding a child, with a man kneeling below (FIG. 8; 
cat. 106). The handles of a plow and a farmhouse are behind 
the figures, who look toward a cityscape. The hopeful expres- 
sions of the man and woman and the grinning face of the baby 
looking out at the viewer convey the optimism of the scores 
of African Americans who left the countryside to pursue bet- 
ter job opportunities, health care, and education in urban cen- 
ters. Thrash himself had moved from Griffin, Georgia, to 
Chicago as a young man. Chicago provides a prime example 
of the magnitude of black migration: in the four years between 
1916 and 1920 more than 50,000 blacks moved to Chicago, 
and in the 1930s the Depression spurred a new wave of more 
than 43,000 African Americans who settled in Chicago dur- 
ing that decade.'? This colossal demographic shift inspired 
many artists and writers. The African American painter Jacob 
Lawrence created the best-known representation of this black 
migration: sixty panels titled The Migration of the Negro, 
1940-41, which depict everything from the agricultural and 
racial troubles that drove blacks northward to the tenements 
and race riots they encountered once there.?° 


Despite the opportunities offered by their new lives in the 
Northern cities, for those who made the move it was often a 





FIG.98 (cat. 166) Dox Thrash, Inveigling, c. 1940-41, lithograph. 
The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1699 


FIG.99 (cat. 116) Dox Thrash, Mr. X (second version), c. 1944-45, 
carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines, printed in brownish black 
ink. Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
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F1G.100 Dox Thrash, Clown (Head), pen and ink over graphite, 5° x 
4 inches (14.6 x 10.2 cm). Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles 
Beach, Florida 


FIG. 101 Artist unknown, Whistling Rufus, 1899, sheet music cover. 
Private collection 


bittersweet experience. Pining for the close-knit communities of 
the rural South, artists like Thrash created nostalgic renditions 
of the life they had left behind. Such works as Cabin Days, c. 
1938-39 (FIG. 102), Nellie Scott, c. 1939-41 (cat. 142), and 
Glory Be! c. 1941-42 (cat. 101), present images that show life 
in the country as impoverished but strengthened by family, 
community, companionship, and religion. In Monday Morning 
Wash, a woman carries her laundry on her head to her neigh- 
bor’s home, where they will share this task and the day together 
(see FIG. 1). The carborundum mezzotint Cabin Days is a 
somewhat cubist rendering of a ramshackle cabin, similar to 
contemporary works by Hale Woodruff, such as his woodcut 
Returning Home, 1935 (F1G. 103). Although Thrash’s Cabin 
Days is less indicting and more nostalgic than Woodruff’s print, 
the unstable architecture in both suggests a world abandoned 


and on the verge of collapse. 
In their renderings of Southern rural scenes, Thrash and 
Woodruff were participating in an important and wide- 


spread movement, American Regionalism. Led by such mid- 
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western painters as Thomas Hart Benton and Grant Wood, 
Regionalism focused on American life, especially that of 
rural America. The nationalistic and social-realist concerns 
of WPA and Regionalist artists encouraged them to depict 
a more democratic subject matter. As Benton described, “In 
those outlying places of the great rivers and fields which, in 
the self-satisfied vanities of the great cities, are regarded as 
the abodes of hicks and stuffed shirts, the promise of an 
artistic future seems to lie.”?! The African American laborer 
became a recurrent theme in Benton’s work, as seen in Cot- 
ton Pickers, Georgia, 1928-29, and America Today, 1931, the 
latter a mural in the New School for Social Research, New 
York, and the first major work by an American artist to show 


22 


blacks and whites toiling together. 


Woodruff and his art students at Atlanta University cre- 
ated an entire genre of imagery in the 1930s that concen- 
trated on the impoverished lives of Southern blacks, 
causing critics to derisively label their images the “Out- 


house School of Art.” Woodruff described their interests as 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with 


the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 1941-53-374 


F1G.103 Hale Woodruff (American, 


1900-1980), Returning Home, 1935, woodcut, 
18 x 14 inches (45.7 x 35.6 cm). Hampton 


University Museum, Hampton, Virginia 
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FIG. 104 Dox Thrash, Lynching, 1937-38. Photograph, reworked with pen 
and ink, of a lost wash drawing made for the Federal Art Project. Collection 
of John Warren, Philadelphia 


“expressing the South as a field, as a territory; its peculiar 
rundown landscapes, its social and economic problems, 
and Negro people.”?3 While following the contemporary 
national trend of Regionalism, Thrash, like Woodruff and 
his students, was also representing a black, rural environ- 
ment that he knew intimately.?4 


It was the harsh economic conditions of the South and the 
unchecked racial violence that made people like Thrash 
leave the hometowns they later romanticized. Between 
1880 and 1950 in the United States, whites lynched more 
than five thousand blacks, with most lynchings occurring 
in the South.?5 The first half of the twentieth century wit- 
nessed numerous public campaigns by black organizations, 
such as the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), in favor of anti-lynching laws; 
three such bills failed in 1922, 1937, and 1940. African 
American publications like The Crisis were the only media 
that consistently covered lynchings, and they often devoted 


special sections to recent incidents. 
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FIG.105 Samuel Brown (American, 1907-1994), The Lynching, c. 1934, 
watercolor over graphite, 30/2 x 20/2 inches (77.5 x 52.1 cm). Public Works of 
Art Project, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 36-1934-5 


Lynching was such an appalling problem that many artists 
addressed it in their work. In Thrash’s drawing Lynching, 
1937-38, a mother stands holding her child to the left of 
the lifeless torso and dangling legs of a hanged man 
(FIG. 104). Thrash has rendered the man’s pants open, 
alluding to the genital mutilation that often occurred. In 
the South, lynchings could result from a suspected rape of or 
sexual advance on a white woman by a black man, and the 
display of a hanging, mutilated black body was a potent 
warning. The cropped body of a lynched man and his griev- 
ing family also appear in Aaron Douglas’s Aspects of Negro 
Life: An Idyll of the Deep South, 1934. This mural series, 
located in the 135th Street branch of the New York Public 
Library (now the Schomburg Center for Research in Black 
Culture), received much publicity when it was unveiled 
only a couple of years before Thrash began creating his 
lynching pictures.?° Thrash’s studio mate, Sam Brown, cre- 
ated a watercolor called The Lynching, which was repro- 
duced in a number of local newspapers (F1G. 105).?? Thrash 
may have been inspired by Brown’s work, and by the 1935 exhi- 





FIG.106 (cat. 73) Dox Thrash, Affer the Lynching, late 1930s, carborundum mezzotint. Collection of Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth Werthan, Philadelphia 


bition by the NAACP in which it was included: An Art Com- 
mentary on Lynching, at the Arthur U. Newton Gallery in New 
York City, featuring work by both black and white artists.?° 


The cropped figure in Thrash’s drawing seems to be rising 
into the sky, a possible reference to religious paintings of 
Christ’s ascension. In the carborundum mezzotint After the 
Lynching (F1G. 106), Thrash directly compares the lynched 
man to Christ. Two black men are shown carrying the dead 
body of another through an opening of bright light. In a 
preparatory drawing for this work, the background is a clear- 
ing with trees where a mother comforts a child standing 
next to her, both of them watching the removal of the body; 
behind these figures a cross appears. The composition makes 
reference to such Renaissance and Baroque paintings as 
Rogier van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross, c. 1442, 
and Peter Paul Rubens’ depiction of the same subject, 
1612-14. This comparing of the persecution of blacks with 
that of Jesus Christ dates back to the 1700s, when enslaved 
Africans tried through Christianity to make sense of their 


own sufferings. The theme continued to appear in both the 
visual and literary arts, as seen in the painting The Lynching, 
c. 1940, by the African American artist Frederick Flemister 
(now lost), and most notably in the poem “The Black 
Christ” by the Harlem-Renaissance poet Countee Cullen: 


The world’s supremest tragedy, 

Until I die my burthen be; 

How Calvary in Palestine, 

Extending down to me and mine, 

Was but the first leaf in a line 

Of trees on which a Man should swing. 


Thrash’s Women 


While scholars have discussed Thrash’s images of male 
laborers and the sensitivity of his portraits of both sexes, no 
one has examined the wide range of the artist’s representa- 
tions of women. In After the Lynching and A New Day 


Thrash uses the figure of a woman, or a woman with a child, 
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FIG.107 (cat. 22) Dox Thrash, Twenty-fourth Street and Ridge Avenue, 
c. 1937-39, etching. Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on 
deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (74) 
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as the emotional center of the composition. The strong and 
often long-suffering matriarch was and still is an emblem of 
the strength of the African American family. It is not sur- 
prising that such a figure forms the nexus of these images. In 
the context of the racial idiom in Thrash’s work, the image 
of the black woman is predominant. The etching Twenty- 
fourth Street and Ridge Avenue, c. 1937-39, shows two 
women in the artist’s neighborhood stopping to chat on a 
bright summer’s day (F1G. 107). It possesses the same can- 
didness seen in the etching Subway Girl, 1931, by his white 
contemporary Reginald Marsh (F16. 108). Whether taking 
in a movie or frolicking at Coney Island, Marsh’s images 
were always lively reflections of the working-class experi- 
ence in the 1930s for both blacks and whites. 


In his pictures of black women Thrash strikes a chord that 
is both universal and particular to people of African descent. 
The etching Saturday Night, c. 1944-45 (see FIG. 47), has 
the frankness of a Marsh portrait but not the voyeuristic dis- 
tance between the observed and the observer (the class dif- 
ference between Marsh, born in Paris and educated at Yale, 
and his working-class subjects is always present). As the title 
suggests, the young black woman in Saturday Night is press- 
ing her hair with a heated comb in preparation for an 
evening out. The empty chair in front of her may have been 
recently vacated by her last customer or by a family member 
whose hair she had coifed in her kitchen. The long and 
arduous task of making coarse, tightly coiled hair straight to 
mimic current white hairstyles was often a communal event 
during which women gossiped and entertained.3! Those 
who were efficient and good at it could earn some extra 
income. Now, past midnight, this hairdresser has turned to 
herself, a bit weary but not too tired to hit the town. The 
way in which Thrash has framed the figure and her con- 
frontational gaze make one wonder whether the woman is 
looking at her own reflection in a mirror or at the viewer. 


A mirror serves as a signifying device in a number of 
Thrash’s images of black women, as he adds a racial dimen- 
sion to the beauty wars by acknowledging that black women 
are confronted with a Eurocentric ideal. In the study Seated 
Nude Holding Mirror, the nude woman with the mirror stares 
out over it indifferently (F1e. 109). Although this work is 
probably a compositional exercise that refers to European 
vanitas imagery, when seen in conjunction with a curious 
pair of carborundum prints, both titled A Useful Imagina- 
tion, Cc. 1942-44, the mirror acquires added meaning. In the 





FIG.108 Reginald Marsh (American, 1898-1954), Subway Girl, 1931, 
etching, 7'%A« x 6 inches (20.2 x 15.2 cm). Philadelphia Museum of Art, gift of 
Reginald Marsh, 1941-94-10 


color print (FIG. 110) a classically draped, bronze-colored, 
headless nude female combs the hair of the dismembered head 
she is holding. The face is pale and heavily made-up, and the 
black hair provides a striking contrast with the bright red back- 
ground. Beside the figure is a magazine, open to a page that in 
the first version clearly shows pictures of women’s heads (see 
FIG. 51). The work’s title comments on the unattainability 
of the ideal of beauty found in fashion magazines. This image 
has the same sardonic quality found in Marsh’s Paramount 
Pictures, 1934, which contrasts the glamorous, larger-than- 
life head shot of an actress with the dour, forlorn expression 
on the face of the woman leaning against the poster.3? While 
in Marsh’s picture it is a working-class white woman who 
yearns for an unattainable ideal, for women of African descent 
the attempt to conform to cultural aesthetic ideals also has a 
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FIG. 109, above Dox Thrash, Seated Nude Holding Mirror, 
1940s—50s, watercolor, 11° x 8° inches (29.8 x 22.2 cm). Collection of 
Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 





FIG.110 (cat. 112), right Dox Thrash, A Useful Imagination 
(facing right), c. 1942-44, color carborundum mezzotint and 
carborundum relief etching. Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


racial dimension, evident in the prevalence of advertisements ereat and rare cache of representations of the black nude.33 
for skin-lightening and hair-straightening products in the His images of black women, ranging from such academic 
African American media (FIG. 111). studies as Seated Nude (F1G. 113) to unexpected works like 


Nude on a Horse (cat. 129), address the history of the black 
nude and its relationship to black subjectivity in art. In con- 


The Reclaimed Nude: trast to the iconicity of the white female nude, Paul Gau- 
Race, Art History, and the Modernist Impulse guin’s Tahitians notwithstanding, the canon of art history 
Thrash’s sensitivity to issues concerning African American had been almost completely devoid of black bodies, as the 
women, as expressed in A Useful Imagination and Saturday art historian Richard Powell has noted: 

Night, is also present in his many nudes. The artist created 

more than a hundred nudes over the course of his career, Very few American artists, black or white, concentrated on 
and a cursory survey of them reveals the many styles in depicting black nudes prior to the 1970s. . . . Beyond the 
which he worked, from Art Deco to Social Realism. The larger societal restrictions under which American artists had 
most significant aspect of such studies as the lithograph long operated (even when confronting the nude’s widely 

Nude Model, Standing, c. 1939-41 (cat. 164), and the car- accepted position in classical and Western art), the reactionary 
borundum mezzotint Siesta, c. 1944-48 (FIG. 112), is their values of many African Americans prevented artists from 
racial content and its cultural importance. Thrash, contin- depicting blacks in ways that departed from the conservative or 
uing the academic tradition of using live models, created a social-realistic. This self-censorship emanated from artists who 
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FIG. 111. “Look at your tanned too dark skin,” ad for Palmer's 


Skin Success bleach cream, Philadelphia Tribune, February 17, 
1945, p. 9 


FIG.112 (cat. 127) Dox Thrash, Siesta, c. 1944-48, 


carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines. Collection of 
John Warren, Philadelphia 
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FIG.113 Dox Thrash, Seated Nude 


1a 


Collection of Dr. Constance Elaine Clayton, Philadelph 


x 10'/2 inches (40.0 x 26.6 cm). 
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F1G.114 Archibald Motley, Jr., Brown Girl After the Bath, 1931, oil on canvas, 48/ 
x 39 inches (122.5 x 91.4 cm). Collection of Archie Motley and Valerie Gerrard 
Browne 


worked within black communities, as well as from artistic 
“outsiders,” who feared that if they created sexually 


provocative images of blacks they would be perceived as racists 
or pornographers .34 


The virtual absence of the black nude in American art 
before the 1970s makes Thrash’s work extremely important. 
His repertoire of nudes is greater than those of the few other 
African American artists who dared to tackle the exposed 
black body.35 Among those who did paint nudes of African 
Americans is Thrash’s contemporary Archibald Motley, 
whose poignant portrait Brown Girl After the Bath, 1931 
(FIG. 114), places a young black woman at her toilette and 
firmly within the art-historical genre that was a major theme 
in the intimate paintings of white female nudes made by 
Edgar Degas in late nineteenth-century France. Motley 





FIG.115 Eldzier Cortor (American, born 1916), 
Southern Gate, 1942-43, oil on canvas, 46¥: x 22 inches 
(117.5 x 55.8 cm). Smithsonian American Art Museum, 
Washington, D.C., 1980.137.19 


boldly brought African American models to his drawing 
classes at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago be- 
tween 1914 and 1918; it was one of these women who 
became the model for his Octoroon Girl (see FIG. 93).3° 
Later, two other black artists, the sculptor Richmond Barthé 
and the painter Eldzier Cortor (also students at Chicago’s Art 
Institute), faced the challenge of this controversial theme and 
created a number of pioneering portraits, such as African 
Dancer, 1933,37 and Southern Gate, 1942-43 (FIG. 115). 


Like most modernists in the early twentieth century who 
experimented with abstracted, cubist forms, Thrash was 
acquainted with the flattened and exaggerated shapes of 
African sculpture. His familiarity with the works of Euro- 
pean artists who incorporated the forms of African art in 


their work is evident in his carborundum print Three Nudes, 
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c. 1942-44 (cat. 110). Two other carborundum prints, Three 
Ladies, c. 1944 (see FIGS. 52, 53 above), and Mother and 
Child (F1G. 116), reveal a direct borrowing from African art, 


especially apparent in the latter print. In both the postures 
and the masklike faces of its figures, Mother and Child resem- 
bles a figural grouping common in Yoruban sculpture, 
examples of which Thrash could have seen in three notable 
collections of African art in the Philadelphia area: that of 
his teacher Earl Horter and those of the Barnes Foundation 
and the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania.3° 


DOX THRASH 


FIG.116 (cat. 130) Dox Thrash, 
Mother and Child, 1940s-50s, 
carborundum mezzotint over etched 


guidelines. Collection of John Warren, 
Philadelphia 


Both Horter and Albert C. Barnes encouraged artists to 
study their collections. 


For African American artists in the twentieth century, look- 
ing to African art often held both artistic and political 
meaning. From the New Negro makers of art in the early 
decades of the century to the Black Power advocates in the 
1960s and 1970s, black artists tried to circumvent the Euro- 
centricity of western art history and discover a more authen- 
tic and racially appropriate tradition. “Race men,” such as 


Alain Locke in his 1931 essay “The African Legacy and the 
Negro Artist,” advocated the importance of African art as a 
resource for black artists to use in establishing a racial idiom 
and building an African American art history: 


Indeed we may expect even more of an influence because of the 
deeper and closer appeal of African art to the artist who feels 
an historical and racial bond between himself and it... . 
African art, therefore, presents to the Negro artist in the New 
World a challenge to recapture this heritage of creative 
originality, and to carry it to distinctive new achievement in a 
vital, new and racially expressive art.39 


While Thrash’s forays into this artistic and racial explo- 
ration were few, they helped him to understand current 
modernist trends, like Cubism and Precisionism, and 
schooled him in his own black heritage. 


Working in a racial idiom through his portraits, historical 
vignettes, nudes, and Africanist works, Thrash expressed a 
consciousness of the perception of blacks within the racist 
structures of both American society and western art history. 
An African American artist, he presented the American 
scene as he experienced it. He wrote in an autobiographical 
statement that he had embarked on his career as an artist by 
giving in to the wanderlust that took him to Chicago, “with 
the idea of observing, drawing and painting the people of 
America. Especially the ‘Negro’.”4° Whether presenting a 
portrait of a strong black individual, an unflinching image of 
racial violence, or a frank celebration of the black female 
body, Thrash was confronting America’s cultural history 
through his art. His interweaving of the human, the per- 
sonal, the historical, and the political resulted in a highly 
individual and culturally important body of work. 
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Guide to the Catalogue Raisonné of Prints 


SECTION HEADINGS 
The catalogue raisonné is arranged in six sections by medium: etch- 
ings, aquatints, carborundum mezzotints, carborundum relief etchings, 


lithographs, and linocuts and woodcuts. 


EDITIONS AND STATES 


Editions 

With the exception of prints made by Thrash for the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA), the size of his editions was generally small. 
No impression of a print from the early 1930s has been found with an 
inscribed edition number. Edition inscriptions have been documented 
on four WPA prints (cats. 60, 160, 167, 168), each of which indicates 
an edition of either thirty or thirty-five. In the case of two other WPA 
prints with edition inscriptions (cats. 54, 87), it appears that both were 
printed and inscribed after Thrash left the Fine Print Workshop (the 
fine print division of the Fine Art Project in Philadelphia) in early 
1942. Only a handful of impressions of non-WPA prints made 
between the late 1930s and late 1940s carry edition inscriptions, with 
edition sizes ranging from three to twenty (cats. 14, 66, 105, 110, 114, 
122). In the Nowak inventory (see below), where the number of 
impressions of each print in the inventory is tallied, eleven is the high- 


est number of impressions for any one print (cat. 110). 


States 

No attempt is made here to describe the different states that exist for 
Thrash’s prints because the artist’s experimental approach to print- 
making makes it difficult to document them. An examination of mul- 
tiple impressions of his WPA etchings, aquatints, and carborundum 
prints reveals that it was his practice to stop and make alterations to 
a copper plate repeatedly during the course of printing an edition, thus 
creating numerous states of a print. Proof impressions documenting 
progressive changes in state were accepted by the Fine Print Work- 
shop as fulfillment of the artist’s obligation to provide an edition of 
each print and were later transferred to qualified institutions. In only 


two instances are states noted. 


CATALOGUE ENTRIES 


Catalogue entries include the following information, where applicable: 


Catalogue Numbers 
The prints are numbered consecutively from 1 to 188. An asterisk fol- 


lowing the number indicates a print that is included in the exhibition. 


Titles 

Titles derive from inscriptions on individual impressions, except in a 
few cases (cats. 111, 124). Bracketed titles are assigned to prints that 
lack an inscribed title. Variant titles used for prints in contemporary 
records are often cited in one of the other categories (under “Dating 
source” in cat. 26, for example, is the notation, “Probably exhibited 
Chicago Coliseum, 1940, no. 305, as ‘Parsket Dredge’”). Prints that 
share the same title are further designated as a first or second version; 


horizontal or vertical version; or as “facing left” or “facing right.” 


Dates 

The prints are arranged chronologically within each section. Where 
available, documentary evidence for dating a print is provided under 
the headings “WPA” or “Dating source” (see below). 


Mediums 

Drypoints are included with the etchings. The phrase “over etching” 
or “over etched guidelines” is used to indicate cases in which Thrash 
began the process of a making a carborundum print by etching a por- 
tion of the composition onto the plate. The term “carborundum relief 
etching” is used here for the technique originally called “carborun- 
dum etching” by the Pennsylvania branch of the Fine Art Project 
(FAP) at the time of its introduction in 1939. Prints that combine 
the carborundum mezzotint technique with carborundum relief etch- 
ing are listed under the latter. The phrase “over traces of previously 
etched [or aquatinted] image” is employed to reflect Thrash’s predilec- 
tion for reusing plates on which another composition already existed 
when making carborundum prints. Most of these underlying compo- 
sitions cannot be identified, so that it remains uncertain whether they 
represent lost prints by Thrash or the work of another printmaker. 
The term “block print” is used when it cannot be determined whether 
a print is a linocut or a woodcut. For fuller technical descriptions of the 


various techniques, see the Glossary (p. 163). 


Dimensions 
Dimensions are given in inches and centimeters, with height preced- 


ing width. 


WPA Records 

Inventory Cards 
The terms “Inventory Card I” and “Inventory Card II” refer to two 
inventory cards that give typewritten and manuscript titles of fifty- 
nine of the sixty-eight prints identified in the catalogue raisonné as 
having been made by Thrash for the WPA between 1937 and 1941 
(for two unlocated WPA prints by Thrash, see “Project Prints List,” 


below). Numbered titles of thirty-three prints (including one dupli- 
cate) were typewritten on Cards | and II by the FAP before 1943. 
Twenty-seven handwritten titles were added to Card | at a later date 
(perhaps in the 1980s, when the General Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C., undertook an inventory of WPA prints in public 
collections). With few exceptions, the order of the typewritten titles 
on Card I is chronological and most of the prints are numbered 
(unnumbered typewritten titles are assigned bracketed numbers), 
whereas the order of the handwritten titles is random and they are 
unnumbered. Card II gives the typewritten title of a single print, 
Freight Yard (cat. 169), which is associated with a date stamp (see 
below) of November 5, 1941, the latest date found fora WPA print 
by Thrash. The inventory cards are housed in the National Archives 
and Records Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Date Stamps 
The notation “date stamp” refers to a date stamp on a label affixed to 
an impression of a particular print (the acronym of the institution 
holding that impression is provided in parentheses; see the abbrevia- 
tions listed below). Many WPA prints have such labels, which include 
titles as well as date stamps, still affixed to their backs or to their mats. 
The date stamps most likely indicate the month, day, and year a print 
was sent to an institution, either as an allocation from the federal gov- 
ernment or for exhibition. Such stamps often provide the earliest 
recorded date for a print. In certain cases, for example cat. 59, when 
the original WPA label has been lost, the year stamped on the label 


was recorded in the institution’s own records. 


Sample Books 
The terms “Sample Book A (January 1939)” and “Sample Book B 
(post-January 1939)” refer to two large albums compiled as sample 
books by the Fine Print Workshop of the FAP in Philadelphia. After 
the FAP closed in 1943, the Philadelphia Museum of Art received the 
albums as an allocation. They contained 233 prints, including 28 by 
Thrash. The cover of Sample Book A has a hand-lettered title: “FINE 
PRINTS / FEDERAL ARTS PROJECT / PHILADELPHIA / 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION.” A typeset card is 
mounted on the title page: “This book was issued by / The Federal Art 
Project of the / Works Progress Administration / Pennsylvania. Janu- 
ary 1939/ First Edition / 1621 Pennsylvania Boulevard / Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania / Benjamin Knotts, State Director.” The cover and title 
page of Sample Book B are blank. The sample books are numbered 
on each right-hand page (the recto of that folio), and the folio num- 
ber of each print originally mounted in these books is given in the 
catalogue raisonné. Although many prints in both albums have since 


been removed and matted, it has been determined that seventeen of 


the nineteen prints by Thrash originally mounted in Sample Book A 
were completed by January 1939 and that eight of the nine prints orig- 
inally mounted in Sample Book B were made between February 1939 
and late 1941, when fine prints ceased to be produced by the Philadel- 


phia workshop. Three prints were inserted later. 


Photographs 
Along with the two sample books, the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
received a group of several dozen documentary photographs, and a 
number of negatives, taken in the Fine Print Workshop, several of 
which are dated. In some of these a print or prints by Thrash appear 


in the background, providing a dating source for the prints. 


Allocations and Other Lists 

The allocation notations all refer to allocation or shipping receipts 
from the Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, 
WPA Art Program, on which a particular print is listed. The nota- 
tion “Cahill allocation, April 14, 1943” indicates that a work appears 
on a shipping receipt for works sent to Holger Cahill, the director of 
the FAP, in Washington, D.C.; “Fort Valley, Georgia, allocation, Sep- 
tember 3, 1940” refers to a shipping receipt sent to the Fort Valley 
State College; and “Fort Huachuca, allocation, March 29, 1943,” 
refers to a receipt for allocation sent to Fort Huachuca, New Mexico. 
The receipts may now be found in the National Archives and Records 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 


The notation “National Archives file, New Prints” indicates that a 
work appears on a list that was compiled by FAP historian Francis V. 
O’Connor for the collectors Reba and Dave Williams; it may be found 
in Folder Penn 651.3152, September 1940, National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


For “Zigrosser, 1941 allocation purchase list,” see p. 25 and p. 153, 
g 94 p 


note 125. 


The notation “Project Prints List” reproduces a heading found on a 
partial list of Thrash’s WPA prints in the possession of Dr. Esther 
Rollins McIntosh, Philadelphia, who obtained it from Thrash’s widow. 
The list of twenty-six prints gives variant titles for many of them and 
misidentifies the medium of several. It is executed in a handwriting 
that is not Thrash’s but probably that of a staff member at the Fine 
Print Workshop. Two of the prints named in the list, Saul, an etch- 
ing, and Solitude, a carborundum, have not been identified; the latter 
title appears nowhere else, but Saul appears on WPA Inventory Card 
I and was exhibited at Howard University in 1942 and the Smith- 


sonian Institution in 1948; see pp. 143, 144. 
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Dating Source 

Apart from the evidence provided by various WPA records (see 
above), contemporary dating sources include exhibition records, news- 
paper articles, other publications, and dated photographs in which 
Thrash’s prints appear. In addition, a survey of the types of paper uti- 
lized in 162 impressions of 125 prints by Thrash helped to establish the 


dates for several prints and to confirm the dates of others. 


References 


Four references are cited, where applicable: 


American Prints in the Library of Congress = Karen E. Beall, ed., Amer- 
ican Prints in the Library of Congress: A Catalog of the Collection (Balti- 
more and London: Johns Hopkins Press for the Library of Congress, 


1970) 


Dover 1960 = Cedric Dover, American Negro Art (Greenwich, Conn.: 
New York Graphic Society, 1960) 


Locke 1940 = Alain LeRoy Locke, ed., The Negro in Art: A Pictorial 
Record of the Negro Artist and of the Negro Theme in Art (Washington, 
D.C.: Associates in Negro Folk Education, [December] 1940) 


Medley-Buckner 1999 = Cindy Medley-Buckner, “Carborundum Mez- 


zotint and Carborundum Etching,” Print Quarterly, vol. 16, no. 1 


(March 1999), pp- 34-49 


Nowak Inventories 

The Nowak inventory numbers derive from a spiral-bound notebook 
owned by Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida. The notebook 
contains a series of numbered lists, organized by medium, that must 
have been compiled as an inventory of a large group of paintings, 
watercolors, drawings, and prints acquired by Nowak’s parents, Samuel 
and Sally Nowak, directly from Thrash’s widow, Edna McAllister 
Thrash. Print titles on one list are given numbers ending in A; this list 
is referred to here as the “Nowak inventory addendum.” The cata- 
logue raisonné makes note of the number of impressions recorded in 
the inventory for each print (see also “Editions,” above). Although 
the titles of many of the prints listed in the Nowak notebook are 
merely general descriptions (such as “Nude”), others probably came 
from inscriptions on unlocated works or are titles that were known to 
Thrash’s widow, such as the Spanish title and English subtitle given 
for an unlocated watercolor Una Voca (Street Meeting). In one case, 
the Nowak inventory number (80) of a print titled A Useful Imagina- 
tion (cat. 111) corresponds to the number on an estate label affixed to 
a trial proof of this print, of which no impression with an inscribed 
title is known, thereby establishing its title. We have come across 


eleven prints, nine watercolors or drawings, and one painting that 
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have estate labels with numbers that correspond exactly to the num- 


bers used in the lists in the Nowak notebook. 


Also in Allan Nowak’s possession is an undated two-page typewrit- 
ten document that relates to the notebook inventories. The document 
has the typed heading “Location of Paintings,” and on the back is writ- 
ten in ink, “To be returned to EVT” (presumably the initials of Edna 
Thrash). Locations, titles, and numbers (the latter matching the num- 
bers in the Nowak notebooks) are supplied for thirty-eight oils and 
watercolors: those “in closet in living room next to bathroom,” boxes 
1-4; those in “back of dresser in bed room,” box 1; and those in “back 
of sofa in living room,” box 2. Locations and general descriptions are 
also supplied for groups of unnamed works: “back of sofa in living room 
in canvas bag: water colors & prints for sale”; “back of sofa in living 


9, 4 


room: two packages of sketches”; “back of chest in dining room: unfin- 
ished paintings”; “back of china closet in dining room: paintings and 
prints already promised to buyers.” This document is transcribed in 
the back pages of the Nowak inventory notebook, which suggests that 


both were compiled around the same time. 


Related Prints 
Related or similar print compositions are referenced by their number 


in the catalogue raisonné. 


Related Works 
Related or similar compositions executed in nonprint mediums are 
listed, usually with reference to an exhibition in which the work was 


shown. 


Notes 
The note field is used to impart information not given elsewhere, such 
as the fact that a plate for a print was reworked or is unfinished or that 


a print was exhibited under a different title or medium. 


Plates and Blocks 

Copper plates for forty-four prints and blocks for seven prints survive 
in the three collections described below. The institution or individual 
holding a plate or block is listed by an acronym (used for public insti- 
tutions) or by surname (used for private collectors). Fifteen of the cop- 
per plates and one wood block represent prints for which no 
impression has been located. Fourteen of the plates and the block are 
illustrated in the catalogue raisonné, but an illustration of the six- 
teenth (unfinished?) plate has been omitted because the composition 


is barely visible (see cat. 70). 


In 1968 the National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution (NMAH), received as a gift from Thrash’s widow twenty- 
two of his copper plates, thirteen of which are worked on both obverse 


and reverse. Also included in this gift were two copper plates for three 


prints (one plate is double-sided) mistakenly believed to have been 
made by Thrash; we have been able, from impressions of two of the 
prints at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, to identify the plate worked 
on one side only (NMAH 23033) as Pieta, c. 1937-38, a drypoint by 
Hubert Mesibov; and the double-sided plate (NMAH 23036, obverse 
and reverse) as Hills, c. 1940, a color carborundum relief etching, and 
[Man Feeding Pigeons], a carborundum relief etching, both by Claude 
Clark, Sr. Also included in the gift from Thrash’s widow were lino- 


leum blocks for six of Thrash’s prints. 


Thrash’s widow sold Sam and Sally Nowak nine copper plates, which 
they arranged to have reprinted. These plates, now in the possession of 
Allan Nowak, have not been examined to determine whether the com- 


positions of any known or unknown prints exist on the reverse sides. 


In the possession of John Warren, Philadelphia, is the wood block for 
the third version of Saturday Night (cat. 185). 


Restrike Editions 

Restrike editions of the nine plates acquired by Sam and Sally Nowak 
were printed in the 1970s, perhaps not long after April 15, 1971, the 
date on an invoice in the Nowak collection for a rubber stamp of 
Thrash’s signature. Institutions or individuals owning restrike impres- 
sions are listed by acronym (used for public institutions) or surname 
(used for private collectors; see the abbreviations that follow). This sig- 
nature stamp appears on many of the restrike impressions, often in con- 
junction with a penciled edition number in roman numerals from I to 
X. The signature stamp also appears on unsigned lifetime impressions 


of Thrash’s prints, as well as on unsigned watercolors and drawings. 


Collections 

Institutions and private collectors known to have an impression or 
impressions of a particular print are listed either by acronym or sur- 
name; for the full listing of collections and collectors, see the list of 
abbreviations that follows. Although numerous WPA allocation 
records document the transfer of prints to institutions across the coun- 
try in the early 1940s, reference to these institutions is omitted from 
this collection census, except where the present location of a print 
has been confirmed. Accession numbers are given only for prints at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art and the Free Library of Philadelphia, the 
two largest public collections of Thrash’s prints. The museum’s acces- 
sion numbers beginning “2-1943” indicate a print received asa WPA 
allocation (see “WPA Sample Books,” above). In the case of the Free 
Library, in order to distinguish between the prints received as WPA 
allocations and those acquired by other means, the year of the WPA 
allocation is provided in parentheses. A further distinction is made 
between the group of prints received by the library as an allocation in 
March 1943 (listed as “WPA 1943”), which were stamped “3/43,” and 
the group of unstamped prints that was received in a series of earlier 
allocations that began around 1940 (listed as “WPA c. 1940,” “WPA 
c. 1941,” etc.; see also p. 153, note 114). Also included in parenthe- 
ses following institutional acronyms or collectors’ surnames are any 
inscriptions that include edition numbers or dates (see also “Editions 


and States,” above), as well as inventory numbers on estate labels. 


Figure References 
A print illustrated in the preceding essays is not reproduced in the 
catalogue raisonné; its figure number is provided at the end of the cat- 


alogue entry. 
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Abbreviations 


AAMP The African American Museum in Philadelphia 

AIC The Art Institute of Chicago 

BM British Museum, London 

BMA The Baltimore Museum of Art 

Brand Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth Werthan, Philadelphia 
Braudy Susan Orr Braudy, New York 

CGA Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Clayton Dr. Constance Elaine Clayton, Philadelphia 

CMA The Cleveland Museum of Art 

Cross Elsie Cross, Philadelphia 

DIA The Detroit Institute of Arts 

Dolan/Maxwell Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 

Evans The Walter O. Evans Collection of African American Art 
FLP The Free Library of Philadelphia 

HU Howard University Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Huggins Edie L. T. Huggins, Philadelphia 

Jennings Corinne Jennings, New York 

Johnson Sterling and Cynthia Johnson, Philadelphia 

Katz Tracey and Harry Jay Katz, Philadelphia 

Kelley Dr. Harmon and Harriet Kelley, San Antonio, Texas 
KU Spencer Art Museum, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
LC The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

MAM Milwaukee Art Museum 


Melntosh Dr. Esther Rollins McIntosh, Philadelphia 


MMA The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
MMA (ex Williams) The Metropolitan Museum of Art, ex collection Reba and Dave Williams, New York 


NGA National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

NM The Newark Museum, New Jersey 

NMAH National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Nowak Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 

NU Mary and Leigh Block Museum of Art, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
OSU Wexner Center for the Arts, The Ohio State University, Columbus 

PAFA Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

PAM Portland Art Museum, Oregon 

Pink Marilyn Pink / Fine Art, Los Angeles 

PMA Philadelphia Museum of Art 

SAAM Smithsonian American Art Museum, Washington, D.C. 

SLAM Saint Louis Art Museum 

Sragow Ellen Sragow, New York 

Taylor John Taylor, Philadelphia 

UGA The Georgia Museum of Art, University of Georgia, Athens 

UM University of Michigan Museum of Art, Ann Arbor 

UNC The Ackland Art Museum, The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Warren John Warren, Philadelphia 

WCMFA Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland 

WFIU The Mitchell Wolfson Jr. Collection, The Wolfsonian-Florida International University, Miami Beach 
WMAA Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
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ETCHINGS 


1 

[Cat at a Mouse Hole] 

Early 1930s 

Etching 

1's x 3%s inches (5.0 x 8.7 cm) cut to plate mark 


Collection: FLP 7-20-87 (mounted on wove 
paper; signed on back of mount) 


#. 

[Landscape] 

Early 1930s 

Etching, hand-colored 

1'%e x 3% inches (5.0 x 8.7 cm) cut to plate mark 


Collection: FLP 7-20-87 (mounted on wove 
paper) 
SHEL ales. ibs 


3 

[Nude Model, Reclining] (facing away) 
Early 1930s 

Etching 

1% x 3% inches (4.8 x 9.8 cm) 


Collections: Brand; Warren 
Seer eet 


4 

[Leda and the Swan] 

Early 1930s 

Etching 

4% x A%s inches (11.1 x 11.6 cm) 


Collection: Warren 
SEE RIG. 19 





1 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 7-20-87 


5 

[Male Model, Seated] 

Early 1930s 

Etching 

10 x 7'%s inches (25.4 x 20.2 cm) 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell (printed in brown 
ink; incised with graphite); FLP 7-20-87 (printed 
in brown ink) 


6* 

[Self-Portrait] 

Early 1930s 

Etching 

7.x 5% inches (18.4 x 13.7 cm) 


Related prints: cats. 79, 116 


Plate: NMAH 23043, obverse (Siesta, cat. 127, 
on reverse) 


Collection: No impression located 
SEE FIG. 28 


7 

[Prayer Meeting] 

Early 1930s 

Etching 

A\/s x 4 inches (12.5 x 10.2 cm) 
Signed in plate 


Dating source: Possibly exhibited Tra Club, 
December 1932, no. 15, as “Fanaticism” 
Nowak inventory: Possibly no. 17, Morning 


Prayer, 2 impressions 


Collection: Warren 
SEESELG, 18 


8 

[Street Scene] 

Early 1930s 

Drypoint 

A's x 4 inches (12.5 x 10.2 cm) 

Plate: NMAH 23040, reverse (The Welder, 
cat. 108, on obverse) 


Collection: No impression located 
SEE EGaeg 


9 

[Hobo Jungle] (first version) 

Early 1930s 

Etching 

3% x 4'/ inches (8.6 x 11.4 cm) cut to plate mark 


Related print: cat. 52 


Collection: McIntosh 


10 

[Cabin with a Birdhouse on a Pole] 
Early 1930s 

Drypoint 

3% x 3'%s inches (7.9 x 9.7 cm) 


Collection: Warren 


11 

The Grove 

Early 1930s 

Etching 

1's x 3% inches (5.0 x 8.9 cm) 


Collection: Dolan/Maxwell 


5 The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, 7-20-87 





12 

[Philadelphia Museum of Art] 
Early 1930s 

Etching 

6% x 6% inches (17.4 x 15.8 cm) 





Collection: McIntosh 


10 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 11 Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 
13 peerse 
[Nude Model, Standing] 
Early 1930s 
Etching 
7% x 3% inches (20.0 x 8.5 cm) a 


Collection: Private collection 


14* 

Young Woman 

Late 1930s 

Etching 

9's x 77%« inches (25.2 x 18.9 cm) 


Related prints: cats. 137, 139 


Note: Possibly exhibited Howard University, 
1942, no. 21, as “Nude Model,” etching; plate 
later reworked as a carborundum relief etching, 
Nude Model, Seated, cat. 137, dated c. 1939 


Plate: NMAH 23049, obverse (Fisherman, cat. 
123, on reverse) 


Collection: FLP 86-1673 (inscribed Young 
Woman, [edition] 1-12) 
SEE FIG. 39 





12 Collection of Dr. Esther Rollins McIntosh, Philadelphia 13 Private collection 
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15 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1690 
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15 

Abraham (first version) 

Gm 37, 

Etching and drypoint 

A's x 3'%s inches (12.5 x 10.0 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card |, no. 4; Sample Book A 
(January 1939), folio 29 recto 


Dating source: Exhibited West Chester, 1937, 
no. 25 


Related print: cat. 72 


Collections: FLP 86-1690 (WPA 1943); Kelley; 
PMA 2-1943-275 (64) 


16 

[Nude, Head and Shoulders] 
Cale 37—36 

Etching 

4 x 3% inches (10.2 x 8.9 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card 
Dating source: Pictured in Philadelphia Art 
News, vol. 1, no. 8 (February 14, 1938), p. 8, in 


background of photograph of the WPA Fine 
Print Workshop 


Collection: NU 1995.68 


lza 

Harmonica Blue(s) 

Gales 7—36 

Etching and drypoint 

5 x 4 inches (12.7 x 10.2 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Sample 
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16 Mary and Leigh Block Museum of Art, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, 1995.68 


Book A (January 1939), folio 49 recto; Project 
Prints List 


Dating source: Submitted for exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, November 1938 
(rejected) 


Nowak inventory: no. 71, as “Boy Playing 
Harmonica,” 4 impressions 


Collections: FLP 86-1666 (WPA 1943); PMA 
2-1943-275 (100); Warren 
SEERRUG leo 7 


18* 

Head Study 

Gal 287—37. 

Etching 

8 x 5 inches (20.3 x 12.7 cm) early state 
6% x 5 inches (17.5 x 12.7 cm) later state 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card; Sample 
Book A (January 1939), folio 25 recto 


Collections: PMA 2-1943-275 (57) (early state), 
1994-58-2 (later state); Warren (2 impressions, 
later state) 


19 

Paul 

6. (CBY ESE: 

Etching 

5hsx 3'%s inches (12.9 x 10.0 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Sample 
Book A (January 1939), folio 53 recto 
Nowak inventory addendum: no. 58A 


Collections: FLP 86-1685 (WPA 1943); PMA 
2-1943-275 (108); SLAM 





18 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (57) 


20* 

Scarecrow 

@, ee yesks: 

Etching 

9% x 6 inches (24.0 x 15.2 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 19; Sample Book A 
(January 1939), folio 25 recto; Zigrosser, 1941 
allocation purchase list (as a carborundum) 


Collections: NM; PMA 2-1943-275 (55); SLAM 


21 

Silas 

c. 1937-39 

Etching 

4 x 3% inches (10.2 x 9.8 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card; Sample 
Book A (January 1939), folio 20 recto 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 60A, 
4 impressions 


Collections: Brand; FLP 86-1684 (WPA 1943): 
PMA 2-1943-275 (44); Warren (estate label: 
60a) 


22* 

[Twenty-fourth Street and Ridge Avenue] 
CaSO /=39 

Etching 

10% x 8% inches (27.7 x 22.3 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card; Sample 
Book A (January 1939), folio 33 recto (label: 
Edition Closed) 


Nowak inventory: no. 58, as “24 Ridge” 


19 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (108) 


Plate: Nowak 
Restrike edition: FLP; Nowak; Warren 


Collection: PMA 2-1943-275 (74) (inscribed 24 
Ridge Ave) 
SEES EIGs 107 


23* 

Sunday Morning 

oi, heh 

Etching 

8% x 8 inches (22.5 x 20.3 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card |, no. 15; date stamp: 
MAY 15 1939 (SLAM) 


Dating source: Exhibited ACA Gallery, 
Philadelphia, 1939 


Note: For an unrelated later print given the 
same title, see cat. 109. 


Collections: Cross; FLP 86-1688 (WPA 1943); 
Kelley; MMA (WPA 1943); NM; PMA 1941-53- 
378; SLAM 

SEEORIG, 2 


24* 

Morley’s Court 

Sag 3¢ 

Etching 

7% x 6% inches (19.7 x 15.6 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 16; date stamp: 
MAY 15 1939 (NM); Sample Book B (post- 
January 1939), folio 53 recto 


Collections: FLP 86-1689 (WPA 1943); NM; 
PMA 2-1943-276 (111) 


Aidesty Be 


20 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (55) 





24 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2-1943-276 (111) 


25 

Miss Lucy 

Galvoo—-A0 

Etching and drypoint 

8% x 5's inches (22.6 x 15.1 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Sample 
Book B (post-January 1939), folio 24 recto 


Dating source: Exhibited Federal Art Project of 





21° Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 





25 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2-1943-276 (66) 


Pennsylvania Headquarters, 1940 
Nowak inventory: no. 61 


Plate: NMAH 23037, obverse (One Horse 
Farmer, cat. 124, on reverse) 


Collections: FLP 86-1668 (WPA c. 1940), 
86-1699 (WPA 1943, with some color); 
PMA 2-1943-276 (66) 
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iy 
i 
H! 


26 Collection of Allan H. 





Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 





29 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1667 


94 


DOX 


THRASH 


27 The Saint Louis Art Museum 


26* 

[River Dredge] (vertical) 
c. 1940 

Etching 

6% x A% (17.5 x 12.4 cm) 


Dating source: Probably exhibited Chicago 
Coliseum, 1940, no. 305, as “Parsket Dredge” 


Related print: cat. 179 


Collection: Nowak 


aH i 

Demolition 

c. 1940-41 

Drypoint 

10 x 7 inches (25.4 x 17.8 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 2]); date stamp: FEB 8 1941 (SLAM) 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 73A 
Related print: cat. 80 


Plate: NMAH 23044, reverse (Oyster House, 
first version, cat. 125, on obverse) 


Collection: SLAM 








28 National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23034 


[plate] 


28 

Sunday Afternoon 

Cr At 

Etching 

10% x 8% inches (26.6 x 21.6 cm) 


Dating source: Cited by Gloria Braggiotti, “Art 
and Artists: wo Noteworthy Exhibitions of 
Prints Are Scheduled,” Evening Public Ledger 
(Philadelphia), October 25, 1941, p. 22 


Plate: NMAH 23034 


Collection: No impression located 


29 


Enice 

c. 1941 

Etching 

7s x 5%s inches (18.0 x 13.8 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card 
Collection: FLP 86-1667 (WPA 1943) 


30* 

Morning Paper 

Cuo4An 

Etching 

6's x 4'%e inches (17.7 x 12.6 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card 


Dating source: Exhibited Howard University, 
1942, no. 18 


Collections: FLP 86-1683 (WPA); Warren 


30 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


31 

[Shipfitters] (second version) 

c. 194] 

Drypoint 

10/6 x 8%s inches (25.6 x 20.8 cm) 


Related print: cat. 65 


Plate (incised and inked celluloid sheet): NMAH 
23026 


Collection: Taylor (trial proof, worked in brush 
and black ink and opaque white watercolor) 


32° 

Saturday Night (first version) 
c. 1944-45 

Etching 

9'%/ex 7s inches (25.0 x 18.9 cm) 


Nowak inventory: no. 66, 8 impressions 
Related prints: cats. 149, 185 


Related works: See oil of same title exhibited 
Atlanta University, 1942, no. 60; tempera of 

same title exhibited Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
1944, no. 13, and Pyramid Club, 1945 (illus.) 


Collections: PMA 1997-159-1a, recto (Mount 
Zion, second version, cat. 109, on verso); 
Warren 

SEE FIG. 47 





31 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 33 Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 
Institution, 23026 [celluloid sheet] 


33 

[Nude Model, Seated] 
(facing away; first version) 
c. 1946 

Etching 

6% x 52 inches (17.5 x 14.0 cm) 


Related print: cat. 118 


Related work: Possibly Back—Torso, an oil, 
exhibited Pyramid Club, 1946, no. 29 


Collection: Dolan/Maxwell 





34 

[Farmhouse] 

1940s 

Etching 

6 x 8% inches (15.2 x 22.5 cm) 


34 Collection of Elsie Cross, Philadelphia 


Plate: Nowak 
Restrike edition: Dolan/Maxwell; Nowak 


Collection: Cross, recto ([Nude Model, 
Standing], cat. 164, on verso) 
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96 





35 National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23047 


[plate] 


35 

[Young Woman Holding a Book] 
1940s 

Etching 

9% x 6 inches (23.8 x 15.2 cm) 


Plate: NMAH 23047, reverse ([View of 
Philadelphia with City Hall], vertical, cat. 156, 
on obverse) 


Collection: No impression located 


36 

[Woman Wearing a Hat] 
1940s 

Etching 

6% x 5 inches (16.5 x 12.7 cm) 


Plate: NMAH 23046, reverse (Charlie, cat. 99, 
on obverse) 


Collection: No impression located 


DOX THRASH 


38 The Free Library of 








36 National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23046 
[plate] 


Philadelphia, 7-20-87 


37 

[Head of a Woman] 

1940s 

Etching 

9% x 6% inches (16.5 x 12.7 cm) 


Plate: Nowak 


Restrike edition: Dolan/Maxwell; FLP 86-1074; 
Huggins 


Collection: No lifetime impression located 


AQUATINTS 


38 

[Picking Cotton] 

Early 1930s 

Aquvatint 

2'Ke x 2'%e inches (6.9 x 7.5 cm) irregular size, 
cut within plate mark 








Collection: FLP 7-20-87 (mounted on wove 
paper; signed in pencil on mount) 


39 

[Yacom] (first version) 

Early 1930s 

Aquatint 

5x 4 inches (12.7 x 10.2 cm) irregular size, cut 
within plate mark 


Related print: cat. 48 
Collection: FLP 7-20-87 (mounted on wove 


paper) 
SEE FIG. 21 


Brand and Elizabeth Werthan, 






41 Collection of Robert J. 


Philadelphia 


43 Smithsonian American Art Museum, 


Washington, D.C., Museum Purchase, 1981.11.2 


40* 

[Schuylkill River Bridges] 

Early 1930s 

Aquatint 

8's x 10% inches (22.0 x 26.4 cm) 
Collection: Brand 

SEE FIG. 22 


41 

[Landscape with Farm Buildings] 
Early 1930s 

Aquatint 

3% x 6%« inches (9.5 x 16.3 cm) 


Collection: Brand 


44 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


42 

[Railroad Bridge] (first version) 
Early 1930s 

Etching and aquatint 

4% x 3% inches (12.6 x 10.4 cm) 


Note: Later reworked with carborundum; see 
cat. 76 


Collections: Clayton; MMA (ex Williams) 


43 

[Railroad Yard] 

Early 1930s 

Aquatint and etching 

5 x 3% inches (12.7 x 9.9 cm) 


Collection: SAAM (touched with pencil) 


42 Collection of Dr. Constance Elaine Clayton, 
Philadelphia 


44 

The Champ 

Late 1930s 

Aquvatint 

3% x 3% inches (8.9 x 8.0 cm) 


Nowak inventory: no. 81 


Note: Possibly a portrait of the boxer Joe Louis, 
world heavyweight champion from 1937 to 
1949; plate later reworked as Plowing, cat. 75 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell: Katz; Warren 
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46 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (35) 


45* 

Boats at Night (first version) 

Calvo 7; 

Aquvatint 

7% x 11%s inches (18.8 x 29.0 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card |, no. 1; Project Prints List 


Dating source: Exhibited West Chester, 1937, 
no. 24 


References: Locke 1940, p. 62, as a 
carborundum aquatint; Medley-Buckner 1999, 
p. 49 [no. 5], as a carborundum mezzotint and 
aquatint 


Related print: cat. 74 
Plate: NMAH 23048 


Collections: FLP 86-1671 (WPA c. 1940), 86- 
1672 (WPA c. 1940), 86-1696 (WPA 1943); HU; 


NM (as aquatint and carborundum) 
SEES Gero 


46 

Coal Dust 

Galgsd 

Aquatint and etching 

55x 7 inches (12.9 x 17.8 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Sample 
Book A (January 1939), folio 15 recto 


Dating source: Exhibited West Chester, 1937, 
no. 27 


Nowak inventory: no. 21 
Plate: NMAH 23053 


Collections: FLP 86-1691 (WPA 1943); PMA 
2-1943-275 (35) 


98 DOX THRASH 


47 

Pier 27 

Gules7, 

Aquatint 

2% x 5% inches (7.3 x 13.7 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card |, no. 2; Sample Book A 
(January 1939), folio 22 recto 


Dating source: Exhibited West Chester, 1937, 
no. 26 


Nowak inventory: no. 64 


Reference: American Prints in the Library of 
Congress, p. 475, no. 2 


Collections: Brand; LC; MMA (ex Williams); 
PMA 2-1943-275 (50); Sragow (2 impressions); 
Warren 


48* 

Yacom (second version) 

Cay 37 

Aquatint 

Ae x 4% inches (12.5 x 11.8 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card |, no. 3; Sample Book A 


(January 1939), folio 22 recto; Project Prints List, 
as “Yocam” 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 65A, as 
“Yocum,” 6 impressions 


Related print: cat. 39 


Collections: Clayton; FLP 86-1678 (WPA 1943): 
formerly Pink; PMA 2-1943-275 (51); Sragow; 
Warren 

SEE EIG. .o 


47 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


49 

Bronze Boy (first version) 
GaheS/=38 

Aquatint 

4 x 3% inches (10.2 x 8.9 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum), which 
may instead refer to cat. 78; Sample Book A 
(January 1939), folio 25 recto 


Related print: cat. 78 


Collections: Brand; FLP 86-1674 (WPA 1943); 
PMA 2-1943-275 (56); private collection 


50* 

Cat Fishin’ or Liftin’ the Net 
Gal3 750 

Aquatint, etching, and drypoint 
8% x 10% inches (20.6 x 26.1 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, nos. 5 and 17, both 
times as “Lifting the Net,” with “Cat Fishin” 
handwritten below the first citation; date stamp: 
MAY 11 1938 (NM); Sample Book A (January 
1939), folio 11 recto (label: Edition Closed); 
Project Prints List, as “Skyukil [sic] River 
Fishermen,” aquatint 

Note: Exhibited Library of Congress, 1940-41, 


as a carborundum; Chicago, 1941, no. 84, as a 
carborundum 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 72A, as “Cat 
Fishermen” 


Collections: FLP 86-1673 (WPA c. 1940-41); HU; 
NM; NMAH 17592 (WPA 1941); PMA 2-1943- 
275 (27) 

SEESRAGe 22 


49 Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration, on deposit 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 





2-1943-275 (56) 

51 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, on deposit at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (4) 

=H 53 

Deacon Jones’ Well or Deacon’s Well Old Barns 

Gn1937—38 Ge, iets} 

Aquatint Aquatint 

8 x 9% inches (20.3 x 25.1 cm) 8'%e x 11% inches (22.7 x 30.2 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card I, no. 14; Sample Book A WPA: Inventory card I, no. 20 

January 1939), folio 2 recto (label: Edition Dating source: Submitted for exhibition 

Closed); Fort Huachuca, allocation, March 29, at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 

1943, as a carborundum; Project Prints List November 1938 (rejected) 


Dating source: Submitted for exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, November 1938 
(rejected) 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 71A 


Plate: NMAH 23035, obverse ([Two- 
Story House], cat. 70, on reverse) 


Collection: FLP 86-1646 (WPA 
c. 1940-41), 86-1694 (WPA 1943) 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 77A, as 
“Deacon's Well” 


Note: Exhibited Library of Congress, 1940-41, 
as a carborundum; Chicago, 1941, no. 86, as 52 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
a carborundum 


Collections: FLP 86-1641 (WPA 1943); PMA 
2-1943-275 (4); SLAM 





a2 

Hobo Jungle (second version) 
Gah937—38 

Aquatint 

A's x 5%: inches (12.2 x 13.4 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card 


Dating source: Pictured in Philadelphia Art 
News, vol. 1, no. 8 (February 14, 1938), p. 8, in 
background of photograph of the WPA Fine 





Print Workshop 

Nowak inventory: no. 85, 3 impressions 

Related print: cat. 9 53 The Free Library of 
Collections: Brand; FLP 86-1675 (WPA 1943); Philadelphia, 86-1646 


Warren (2 impressions) 
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54 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1664 


100 


56 Collection of John 
Warren, Philadelphia 


DOX 


57 The Free Library of 


THRASH 


Philadelphia, 86-1669 


55. The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1670 











54* 

Played Out or Intermission 
, INSP) 

Etching and aquatint 

8% x 5% inches (22.6 x 15.0 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 7 as “Played Out,” 
etching; date stamp: MAY 11 1938 (NM); date 
stamp: MAY 15 1939 (SLAM); Project Prints List 


Plate: Nowak 
Restrike edition: Huggins; Nowak 


Collections: Formerly Dolan/Maxwell (inscribed 
Intermission, [edition] 1-14); FLP 86-1664 (WPA 
1940-41), 86-1663 (WPA 1943); NM; SLAM 


553 

Suburban 

c. 1937-4] 

Aquatint 

3's x 4'%s inches (10.0 x 12.3 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum) 
Collections: FLP 86-1670 (WPA 1943); Warren 


56 

[Coal Mine Entrance] 

Cale o7Z=A)) 

Aquatint and etching 

5 x 6% inches (12.7 x 17.5 cm) 


Collection: Warren 


5 ie 

Miscellaneous 

Gales 

Aquatint 

6%2 x 5%s inches (16.5 x 13.2 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 21 
Collection: FLP 86-1669 (WPA 1943) 





59 Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 


58* 

Second Thought 

Gel 93? 

Aquatint and etching 

8% x 6'~/s inches (22.6 x 17.6 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card |, no. 22; date stamp: 
MAY 15, 1939 (NM); Project Prints List, as a 
carborundum 

Dating source: Exhibited San Francisco, 1939, 
no. 236, as a carborundum tint 

References: Locke 1940, p. 60, as “My 
Neighbor,” carborundum; Medley-Buckner 1999, 
p. 49 [no. 20] 

Nowak inventory: no. 24; inventory addendum: 
no. 53A, 3 impressions 

Note: Exhibited Howard University, 1942, no. 
22, as on aquatint 

Plate: NMAH 23051, obverse (Charlot, cat. 85, 
on reverse) 

Collections: HU; NM; PAFA, recto (East Side, 
second version, cat. 63, on verso); PMA 1999- 
32-1 

SEE RIG. 38 


59 

Surface Mining 

Crl939 

Aquatint 

6'%/s x 9% inches (17.7 x 25.1 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Project 
Prints List, as “Surface Miners” 

Collections: BM; Dolan/Maxwell; HU; NM 
(dated 1939 on object record); private collection 


60* 

Heave! 

G1 939-40 

Etching: early state 

Etching and aquatint: later state 
8%« x 9'%/s inches (21.4 x 25.2 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 24; Project Prints List, 


as an etching 


Collections: Brand (etching); FLP 86-1687 (WPA 
c. 1940), 86-1665 (WPA 1943); Hagerstown; HU; 
Johnson; NM (etching; inscribed Heave!, [edition] 
5/30); SLAM (inscribed Heave! [edition] 7/30) 


61* 

News Corner or Ninth and Ridge 
Gules 97=40 

Aquatint and etching 

62 x Ale inches (16.5 x 12.5 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum), as 
“Ridge Avenue”; Sample Book B (post-January 
1939), folio 28 recto (PMA 2-1943-276 [74]); 
Project Prints List 


Dating source: Illustrated in Locke 1940, p. 63, as 
“Ridge Avenue,” carborundum (misdated 1936) 


Note: Exhibited Howard University, 1942, no. 
26, as “Nintle [sic] and Ridge”; Pyramid Club, 
1944, no. 61, as “8th and Ridge” 

Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; FLP; HU; PMA 
1941-53-375 (inscribed 1941 imp 9 & Ridge 
Ave.), 2-1943-276 (74) 

SEESEIG. 122 


62 

East Side (first version) 
c. 1940-4] 

Aquatint 





62 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1676 


9's x 7% inches (25.2 x 20.0 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 3]); National Archives file, New Prints, 
March 11, 1941; Project Prints List, as a 
carborundum; Cahill allocation, April 14, 1943, 
no. 3098, as a carborundum 

Related print: cat. 63 

Note: A letter in the archives of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, [Miss Spector] to Thrash, June 19, 
1944, cites a color impression East Side, either 
this version or the second version, cat. 63 (Dox 
Thrash File, Art Alliance Archives, Department 
of Special Collections, Van Pelt Library, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 


Collection: FLP 86-1676 (WPA 1943) 
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63 Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 





64 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1698 





66 National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


63 

[East Side] (second version) 

c. 1940-41 

Aquatint 

9's x 77% inches (25.3 x 20.0 cm) 


Related print: cat. 62 


Note: A letter in the archives of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, [Miss Spector] to Thrash, June 19, 
1944, cites a color impression of East Side, either 
this version or the first version, cat. 62 (Dox 
Thrash File, Art Alliance Archives, Department 

of Special Collections, Van Pelt Library, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 


Collection: PAFA, verso (Second Thought, 
cat. 58, on recto) 


64 

Blue Monday 

c. 1941 

Aquatint 

8% x 6's inches (21.3 x 17.6 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 


[no. 6]); National Archives file, New Prints, 
May 26, 1941 


Collections: FLP 86-1698 (WPA 1943); HU 


65* 

Shipfitters (first version) 

c. 194] 

Aquvatint 

10% x 72 inches (26.3 x 19.1 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 8]); Sample Book A (January 1939), folio 6 


verso (inserted later); WPA photograph 77 
(negative 4273), dated June 26, 1941; National 
Archives file, New Prints, July 8, 1941; Project 
Prints List, as “Defense Workers” 


Nowak inventory: no. 67, as “Shipbuilding,” 
4 impressions, or no. 69, as “Ship fitters” 


Related print: cat. 31 


Collections: FLP 86-1677 (WPA c. 1941; 
inscribed Shipfitters over erased Defense 
Workers); PMA 2-1943-275 (16) (inscribed 
Shipfitters 1941) 

Sic Eat Guano 


66 

Blighted Homes 

c. 1948 

Aquvatint 

7% x 97% inches (20.0 x 25.1 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Smithsonian Institution, 
1948, list A [no. 24] 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 78A 


Note: Exhibited Associated American Artists, 
Philadelphia,1980, no. 152, as an edition of 6 


Collections: McIntosh (inscribed Blighted 
Homes, [edition] 1-3); NGA, verso (as “Laundry 
Day”; [Man Working], cat. 96, on recto) 





67 The Mitchell Wolfson, Jr. Collection, The Wolfsonian- 


Florida International University, Miami Beach 


67 

[Boat Workers] 

1940s-50s 

Aquatint and etching 

9% x 8Y2 inches (24.8 x 21.6 cm) irregular size, 
cut within plate mark 


Collections: Nowak; WFIU (mounted on wove 
paper; signed in pencil on mount) 


68 

[Three-Story House] 

1940s—50s 

Aquatint 

10 x 8% inches (25.4 x 21.1 cm) 

Plate (covered with varnish): NMAH 23050, 
reverse ([Nude Model, Seated Under a Beach 
Umbrella], cat. 155, on obverse) 


Collection: No impression located 


69 

[Row House] 

1940s—50s 

Aquatint 

5% x 3% inches (13.9 x 8.9 cm) 
Plate: NMAH 23038 


Collection: No impression located 


68 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 23050 [plate] 





69 National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23038 
[plate] 


70 

[Two-Story House] (unfinished) 
1940s—50s 

Aquvatint 

8's x 11% inches (22.7 x 30.2 cm) 

Plate: NMAH 23035, reverse (Old Barns, 
cat. 53, on obverse) 


Collection: No impression located 


Unillustrated 


71 

[City Street Corner] 

1950s 

Aquatint 

8s x 6 inches (20.4 x 15.3 cm) 
Plate: NMAH 23031 


Collection: No impression located 
SE EeriGenos 





CARBORUNDUM 
MEZZOTINTS 


72 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


72 

[Abrahan] (second version) 

Late 1930s 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
A's x 3'%s inches (12.2 x 10.0 cm) 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 1] 
Nowak inventory: no. 72, 2 impressions 
Related print: cat. 15 


Collection: Warren 
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74 Collection of Corinne Jennings, New York 


76 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


104 


DOX 








THRASH 





73* 

[After the Lynching] 

Late 1930s 

Carborundum mezzotint 

55s x 8% inches (15.1 x 22.5 cm) 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 62A, as 
“The Lynching” 


Related work: See fig. 104, a WPA photograph, 
1937-38, of a drawing by Thrash of a lynching. 


Note: Reproduced in Brigham 1990, p. 36, 
fig. 13, as “Untitled (Lynching Victim)” 
Collections: Brand; private collection 

SEE ELGA106 


74 

[Boats at Night] (second version) 
Late 1930s 

Carborundum mezzotint 

75s x 8% inches (18.5 x 21.2 cm) 


Note: Reverse detail of Boats at Night, first 
version (cat. 45) 


Collection: Jennings 


75 

[Plowing] 

Late 1930s 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously aquatinted image 

3%« x 3% inches (8.8 x 7.9 cm) 

Note: Reworked plate for The Champ, cat. 44 


Collections: Brand; Warren 


75 Collection of John 
Warren, Philadelphia 


76 


[Railroad Bridge] (second version) 
Late 1930s 


Etching, aquatint, and carborundum mezzotint 
Av x 3'%e inches (12.4 x 10.0 cm) 


Note: Cat. 42 reworked with carborundum 


Collections: Warren 


77 

[Tug Boat] 

Late 1930s 

Carborundum mezzotint over etching 
3%s x 3'%s inches (8.7 x 9.7 cm) 


Collections: MMA (ex Williams); Taylor; Warren 


78 

Bronze Boy (second version) 
REV she' 

Carborundum mezzotint 

A's x 4% inches (12.2 x 11.1 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum), which 


may instead refer to cat. 49 


Dating source: Pictured in Philadelphia Art 
News, vol. 1, no. 8 (February 14, 1938), p. 8, in 
background of photograph of the WPA Fine 
Print Workshop 


Reference: American Prints in the Library of 
Congress, p. 475, no. 1, as an aquatint, illus.; 
not in Medley-Buckner 1999 


Related print: cat. 49 
Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; LC 


77 Collection of John 
Warren, Philadelphia 


79* 

Mr. X (first version) 

Ci93/—30 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
6% x 5%s inches (16.7 x 13.2 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 6; Sample Book B 
(post-January 1939), folio 13 recto (label: 
Edition Closed) 


Dating sources: Exhibited Pennsylvania (now 
Philadelphia) Museum of Art, 1938; pictured in 
Philadelphia Art News, vol. 1, no. 8 (February 
14, 1938), p. 8, in background of photograph of 
the WPA Fine Print Workshop; see also another 
photograph of the WPA Fine Print Workshop, 
1938 (fig. 32) 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 18] 
Nowak inventory addendum: no. 67A 

Related prints: cats. 6, 116 

Note: A self-portrait of the artist 


Collections: CMA; FLP 86-1649 (WPA c. 
1940-41), 86-1686 (WPA c. 1940-41); PMA 
2-1943-276 (40) 

SEE HG. 31 


80 

Wreckers or Workers 

c. 1938 

Carborundum mezzotint, aquatint, and etching 
8's x 7% inches (22.7 x 18.8 cm) 





78 The Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs 
Division, Washington, D.C. 


WPA: Inventory card |, no. 8, as “Wreckers”; 
date stamp: Rec’d 10/3/38 (NM); Zigrosser, 
1941 allocation purchase list, as a carborundum 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 
[no. 23], as “Wreckers (Workers)” 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 68A, as 
“Workers” 


Related print: cat. 27 
Note: Possibly the carborundum print 


Demolition exhibited Library of Congress, 1940, 
and Fort Huachuca, 1943 


Collections: FLP 86-1701 (WPA c. 1940); NM; 
SLAM 


81* 

Cabin Days 

c. 1938-39 

Carborundum mezzotint 

91% x 9% inches (25.3 x 23.1 cm) 





WPA: Inventory card |, no. 9; Sample Book A 
(January 1939), folio 15 recto (PMA 2-1943-275 
[34], later exchanged); Project Prints List 


80 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1701 


Dating source: Exhibited Baltimore, February 
1939, no. 99 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 6] 
Plate: Nowak 
Restrike edition: Nowak; Warren 


Collections: FLP 86-1692 (WPA 1943); PMA 
1941-53-374 
SEESELGe 102 
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82 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1645 


106 


82* 

Manda 

en isi ele, 

Carborundum mezzotint 

5 x 3'%s inches (12.7 x 10.0 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 10; Fort Valley, 
Georgia, allocation, December 3, 1940 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 15] 


Collections: FLP 86-1645 (WPA 1943); PMA 1994- 
58-1; Warren (2 impressions) 


83* 

Life 

Galv3G=—s"7 

Carborundum mezzotint 

10% x 8'%z inches (27.6 x 22.4 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card I, no. 11 (and ms. 
addendum); date stamp: MAY 15 1939 (NM); 
Sample Book A (January 1939), folio 49 recto; 
Project Prints List 


Dating source: Exhibited ACA Gallery, 
Philadelphia, 1939 


References: Locke 1940, p. 61; Medley-Buckner 
1999, p. 49 [no. 14] 


Plate: Nowak 
Restrike edition: AAMP; Dolan/Maxwell: 


Nowak; Warren 


DOX THRASH 





Collections: FLP 86-1680 (WPA c. 1940-41); HU; 
NM; PMA 2-1943-275 (101); SAAM 
SEE VBIGzIO3 


84* 

Market 

671938-39 

Carborundum mezzotint 

5%2 x 7. inches (14.0 x 18.4 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card I, no. 12; Sample Book B 
(post-January 1939), folio 10 recto 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 16] 
Nowak inventory: no. 75 


Collections: Braudy; PMA 2-1943-276 (33) 


85* 

Charlot or Charlott 

c. 1938-39 

Carborundum mezzotint 

8'%e x 6'%e inches (22.7 x 17.6 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card |, no. 13 (ms. addendum); 
date stamp: MAY 15 1939 (SLAM); Project Prints 
List, as “Charlotte” 


Dating source: Exhibited Baltimore, February 
1939, no. 100 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 8] 


84 Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration, on deposit 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
2-1943-276 (33) 


86 Federal Works Agency, 

Work Projects Administration, 

on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 2-1943-275 (91) 


Nowak inventory: no. 74, as “Charlot,” 
6 impressions 


Plate: NMAH 23051, reverse (Second Thought, 
cat. 58, on obverse) 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; FLP 86-1640 (WPA 
1943); NMAH 17591 (WPA 1941); SLAM 
SEEshL Gass 


86 

Interlude 

@, WEIS, 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
A%s x 5/ inches (11.0 x 13.3 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Sample 
Book A (January 1939), folio 43 recto (label: 
Edition Closed) 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 13] 


Collections: MMA (ex Williams); PMA 2-1943- 
275 (91) 


87* 

Monday Morning Wash 

cy 1938—39 

Carborundum mezzotint 

11 x 14 inches (27.9 x 35.5 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 33]); date stamp: AUG 19 1940 (color 


89 Reproduced from 
Alain Locke, The Negro in 
Art (1940), p. 62 





91. The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, 86-1637 


impression, NM); formerly Sample Book A 
(January 1939), folio 2 recto (PMA 2-1943-275 
[3], printed in black ink; later exchanged); WPA 
photograph 3 (negative 3441), September 1940 
(two color impressions are visible in the 
background); Project Prints List 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 
[no. 17a, b] 


Nowak inventory: no. 46, in color, 
2 impressions 


Note: Although the plate was probably made 
in 1938, it appears that color impressions were 
not printed earlier than mid-1940. When 
exhibited in 1958, the PMA color impression 
was misdated 1938 by Carl Zigrosser. 


Plate: NMAH 23032, obverse (Nude Dancer 
and Audience, cat. 135, on reverse) 


Collections: FLP 86-1693 (WPA c. 1940-41; 
printed in color), 86-1647 (WPA 1943), 86-1648 
(WPA 1943; printed in color); McIntosh 
(inscribed Monday Morning Wash, [edition] 
1-14); NM (2 impressions, one in color); PMA 
1941-53-377 (printed in color); UGA 

SEE FIG. 1 


838* 

[Nude] 

Gml9s8=39 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
6 x 8'%s inches (15.2 x 22.7 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited ACA Gallery, 
Philadelphia, 1939 


Related work: See Nude, an oil, exhibited 
Pyramid Club, 1946, no. 26, illus. 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; Warren 
SEE FiGra35 


89 

Deserted Cabin 

Cm 39) 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
Size unknown 


Dating source: Illustrated in Locke 1940, p. 62, 
where dated 1939 


Collection: No impression located 





90 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 


90* 

[Ruined Cabin] 

Late 1930s-early 1940s 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

7% x 8% inches (18.8 x 21.9 cm) 


Collections: Kelley; Nowak 


91* 

Backstage 

c. 1939-40 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

7h x 9's inches (18.9 x 25.2 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); date 
stamp: JAN 12 1940 (UM); Project Prints Lists, 
as “Back Stage” 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 4] 


Note: Exhibited Howard University, 1942, no. 
15, as a color carborundum 


Collections: FLP 86-1637, 86-1638 (WPA 1943); 
HU; NMAH 17589 (WPA 1941); SLAM; UM 
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92 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 2-1943-275 (55) 





96 National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


92 

Alice 

Ca 37=40 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
7%s x 5% inches (18.3 x 14.6 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Sample 
Book B (post-January 1939), folio 19 recto 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 2] 
Nowak inventory: no. 49 


Collections: FLP 86-1639 (WPA 1943); HU; 
PMA 2-1943-275 (55); SLAM 


108 pDOX THRASH 


93 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2-1943-276 (39) 


93 

Whiskers 

Cc. 1939-40 

Carborundum mezzotint 

9's x 6% inches (24.9 x 17.5 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card; Sample 
Book B (post-January 1939), folio 12 verso; 
Project Prints List 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 
[no. 22] 


Collections: FLP 86-1635 (WPA c. 1940-41), 
86-1636 (WPA 1943); MMA (WPA 1943); 
PMA 2-1943-276 (39) 


94* 

Mary Lou or Marylou 

c. 1939-40 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

9's x 6% inches (25.2 x 17.5 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum), as 
“Girl’s Head”; date stamp: MAR 12 1940 
(AIC, with allocation label, as “Girl’s 
Head”) 


Reference: Not in Medley-Buckner 1999 


Note: Plate later reworked as Miss X, 
cat. 95 


Collections: AIC; PMA 1941-53-376, 1942- 
86-3; SAAM 
SEESFIG 59 





95 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


95 

Miss X 

c. 1940 

Carborundum mezzotint, reworked, over traces 
of previously etched image 

9% x 6% inches (25.1 x 17.5 cm) 


Note: Reworked plate for Mary Lou, cat. 94; 
possibly intended to be an engagement portrait 
of Thrash’s future wife, Edna McAllister 


Collections: Evans (inscribed Miss:X); Warren 
(2 impressions); WMAA 


96 

[Man Working] 

Early 1940s 

Carborundum mezzotint 

7% x 9% inches (18.9 x 25.1 cm) 


Collection: NGA, recto (Blighted Homes, cat. 
66, on verso) 


97* 

Grinding or Grinder 

c. 1940 

Carborundum mezzotint 

956 x 74 inches (25.2 x 19.0 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Downtown Gallery, 
New York, 1941-42 no. 62, dated 1940 


Nowak inventory: no. 14, as “Man and a 
Grindstone,” or no. 97, Grinding 


Collections: McIntosh; PMA 1996-190-1; private 
collection 


97 Philadelphia Museum of Art, gift of James D. Crawford 
and Judith N. Dean, 1996-190-1 


98* 

Defense Worker 

aly A | 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
7% x 6% inches (19.4 x 16.5 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 7]); Sample Book A (January 1939), folio 7 
recto (inserted later); National Archives file, 
New Prints, July 8, 1941; Project Prints List, as 
“Defense,” carborundum 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 9] 
Nowak inventory: no. 78, 3 impressions 


Note: Probably exhibited Howard University, 
1942, no. 5, as “Defense”; and Smithsonian 
Institution, November 1948, list A [no. 28], as 
“Defense” 


Collections: FLP 86-1682 (WPA c. 1940-41); 
PMA 2-1943-275 (18); SLAM 
SEE FIG. 40 


99 

Charlie or Charles 

c. 1941 

Carborundum mezzotint 

6% x 5 inches (16.5 x 12.7 cm) 


Dating sources: Exhibited Print Club of 
Philadelphia, October-November, 1941, no. 29; 
cited by Gloria Braggiotti, “Art and Artists: Two 
Noteworthy Exhibitions of Prints are 
Scheduled,” Evening Public Ledger 
(Philadelphia), October 25, 1941, p. 22 


99 Philadelphia Museum of Art, Print Club of 
Philadelphia Permanent Collection, 1942-52-21 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 7] 
Nowak inventory: no. 22, 2 impressions 


Plate: NMAH 23046, obverse ([Woman 
Wearing a Hat], cat. 36, on reverse) 


Collections: Braudy; NMAH 23014; PMA 1942- 
52-21 


100* 

Before the Curtain 

c. 1941-42 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
6'%s x 5 inches (17.7 x 12.7 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Howard University, 
1942, no. 9 


Collection: PMA 1974-24-222, 1994-155-58 


101* 

Glory Be! 

Gal GAl—-AZ 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
7% x 9% inches (18.7 x 25.1 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Howard University, 
1942, no. 3 

Nowak inventory: no. 73, 5 impressions 

Note: A posthumous, undated exhibition 
checklist in the collection of Allan H. Nowak lists 
a color impression (no. 55). 


Collections: MMA (ex Williams); Warren 





100 Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased from the 
Carl and Laura Zigrosser Collection with the Lola Downin 
Peck Fund, 1974-24-222 





101 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
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102 Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, 2-1943-275 (48) 





104 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 





102 

Anna 

Before 1942 

Carborundum mezzotint 

7% x 5% inches (19.4 x 14.3 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Sample 
Book A (January 1939), folio 22 recto (inserted 
later) 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 3] 
Nowak inventory: no. 92, 4 impressions 
Plate: Nowak 


Restrike edition: Dolan/Maxwell; Kelley 
(inscribed [edition] I/X); Nowak; Warren 


Collection: PMA 2-1943-275 (48) 


103* 

Evening Tide 

Before 1942 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

A's x 6% inches (12.6 x 17.5 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum) 
Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 10] 
Nowak inventory: no. 53, 2 impressions 


Collections: FLP 86-1642 (WPA 1943); MMA 
(ex Williams) 


104 

Samuel 

Before 1942 

Carborundum mezzotint 

A'%. x As inches (12.3 x 11.0 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum), as 
“Sam”; Cahill allocation, April 14, 1943, no. 
4019, as “Sam,” lithograph 


Reference: Not in Medley-Buckner 1999 
Nowak inventory: no. 27 
Note: Possibly a portrait of Samuel Brown, Jr. 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell (printed in brown 
ink); Warren 


103 The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, 86-1642 


105 


Coal Breaker or Breaker 


c. 1943 
Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
9'%s x 6% inches (24.9 x 17.5 cm) 


Note: Pictured along with Three Ladies, facing 
left (cat. 147) in a photograph of Thrash’s studio 
taken c. 1945 (Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, 
Philadelphia) 


Plate: Nowak 
Restrike edition: Nowak; Warren 


Collections: Braudy (inscribed Breaker 43 
[edition] 1-12); Cross; Dolan/Maxwell 


106* 

A New Day 

c. 1942-44 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

6% x A's inches (17.5 x 12.5 cm) 


Dating sources: Included in the exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance, 1944, but 
unnumbered; probably also exhibited Pyramid 
Club, 1944, no. 59, as “Mother, Child, and 
Father” 

Note: Reproduced as a 1948 press-release 
photograph by the National Museum of 
American History (negative SI-38 333 E). 


Collections: Brand; Warren 


107 

Launching 

c. 1942-44 

Carborundum mezzotint 

10% x 8 inches (27.7 x 20.3 cm) 


Dating source: Included in the exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 1944, but not hung, 
as “First Launching” 


Nowak inventory: no. 62, as “Launching of 
Ship,” 5 impressions 


Note: Reproduced as a 1948 press-release 


photograph (negative SI-38 333 A), titled 
“Launching,” by the National Museum of 





American History (another copy can be found 
in the New York Public Library, Prints and 105 Collection of Elsie Cross, Philadelphia 106 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
Photographs Division); exhibited Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, 1976, no. 89, as 
“Untitled,” private collection, illus. 


Collection: No impression located 
SEE FIG. 45 


108 

The Welder 

c. 1942-44 

Carborundum mezzotint 

A's x 3's inches (12.5 x 10.0 cm) 


Dating source: Included in the exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 1944, but not hung 


Nowak inventory: no. 84, as “Welder,” 
3 impressions 


Plate: NMAH 23040, obverse (as “Steel 
Worker”; [Street Scene], cat. 8, on reverse) 


Collections: MMA (ex Williams); Warren SAP eatin teh « 


Warren, Philadelphia 





109* 

Mount Zion (second version) or 
Sunday Morning 

c. 1942-44 

Carborundum mezzotint 

7% x 10%s inches (19.4 x 26.2 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Pyramid Club, 1944, 
no. 58 


Nowak inventory: no. 48, as “Mt. Zion 
Church,” in color 


Note: Probably exhibited Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 1944, no. 19 


Collections: Clayton (printed in color; inscribed 
Sunday Morning [edition] 1-6); PMA 1997-159- 
1b, verso (Saturday Night, cat. 32, on recto) 109 Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
purchased with the Katharine Levin Farrell 
Fund, 1997-159-1b 
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110 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23011.1 








114 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1087 





115 National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23015 





112 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


110* 

Three Nudes 

c. 1942-44 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

3% x 9 inches (8.6 x 22.9 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 1944, no. 32 


Nowak inventory: no. 28, as “Three Nudes 
(Girls),” 11 impressions 


Plate: NMAH 23039 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; NMAH 23011.1 
(inscribed Three Nudes [edition] 1-20), 
23011.2-7 (six additional trial proofs); Warren 


111 

A Useful Imagination (facing left) 
c. 1942-44 

Carborundum mezzotint 

9% x7 inches (25.1 x 17.8 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 1944, but unnumbered 


Nowak inventory: no. 80, as “A Useful 
Imagination,” 3 impressions 


Collections: Jennings (estate label: 80) 
SEES RiGee 


112* 

A Useful Imagination (facing right) 
c. 1942-44 

Color carborundum mezzotint and 
carborundum relief etching 

9% x 6% inches (25.1 x 17.5 cm) 


Collection: Warren (2 impressions, one in color 
and one a trial proof in black ink) 
SEE ALSO FIG. 110 





117 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


13° 

[Cabin with a Star in the Window] 
c. 1944-45 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

7% x 97 inches (18.8 x 25.1 cm) 


Dating sources: Probably exhibited Print Club 
of Philadelphia, 1945, as “Back Home”; 
printed on paper with Vidalon watermark, 
similar to that of cats. 114, 115, 147, 149, 150, 
dated c. 1944-45 


Nowak inventory: no. 47, as “Back Home,” in 
color 


Collections: Brand; Huggins; Warren 
SEE FIG. 46 


114 

Georgia Cotton Crop 

or Cotton Picking in Georgia 

c. 1944-45 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
8% x 10 inches (21.6 x 25.4 cm) 


Dating source: Printed on paper with Vidalon 
watermark, similar to that of cats. 113, 115, 
147, 149, 150, dated c. 1944-45 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 11] 


Nowak inventory: no. 54, as “Cotton Picking,” 
9 impressions 


Note: Exhibited Smithsonian Institution, 1948, 
list A [no. 10], as “Georgia Cotton Pickers” 


Collections: Cross; FLP 86-1087 (inscribed 


Cotton Picking in Georgia [edition] 1-10); MMA 


(ex Williams); NMAH 23016 


115 

[Nude, Standing in Foliage] 

c. 1944-45 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

7 x 5% inches (17.8 x 13.9 cm) 


Note: Possibly unfinished; printed on paper with 


Vidalon watermark, similar to that of cats. 113, 
114, 147, 149, 150, dated c. 1944-45 


Collection: NMAH 23015 


116* 

Mr. X (second version) 

c. 1944-45 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
8% x 6% inches (21.9 x 17.5 cm) 


Dating source: Pictured in a photograph of 
Thrash’s studio taken c. 1945 (Dolan/Maxwell 
Gallery, Philadelphia) 


Nowak inventory: no. 68, as “Dark Man— 
Self-Portrait” 


Related prints: cats. 6, 79 
Note: A self-portrait of the artist 


Collection: Warren (printed in brown ink; 
inscribed Mr. X in another hand) 
SEESEIGoa?? 





Philadelphia 
117 
[Nude Model, Reclining] 
c. 1944-46 


Carborundum mezzotint 

9% x 13% inches (25.1 x 35.0 cm) 

Dating source: Possibly exhibited Pyramid Club, 
1946, no. 93, as “Elongated Figure,” an 
“opheliagraph” (carborundum mezzotint) 


Collections: CGA (Tibbs Archive); Warren 


118 

[Nude Model, Seated] 

(facing away; second version) 

c. 1944-46 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously aquatinted image 

6's x A'%e inches (17.6 x 12.3 cm) 
Related print: cat. 33 


Related work: Possibly Back—Torso, an oil, 
exhibited Pyramid Club, 1946, no. 29 


Collections: Cross; Dolan/Maxwell 
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118 Collection of Elsie Cross, 


119 Reproduced from Cedric Dover, American 





Negro Art (1960), pl. 44 


122 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, gift of 
Reba and Dave Williams, 1999.529.160 





120 Collection of Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth 
Werthan, Philadelphia 


119 

Rugged Homes 

c. 1944-46 

Carborundum mezzotint 

5%: x 3% inches (13.9 x 8.9 cm) 

Dating source: Exhibited Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 1946, no. 236, as an 
“opheliagraph” (carborundum mezzotint) 


Reference: Dover 1960, pl. 44, possibly an 
impression printed in color 


Collection: No impression located 


120 

Churning Butter 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

8 x 6% inches (20.3 x 15.5 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Smithsonian Institution, 
1948, list A [no. 11] 


Nowak inventory: no. 82, as “Lady Churning 
Butter,” 7 impressions 


Collections: Brand; Cross; McIntosh 


121 

[City Park] 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint 

8% x 5% inches (22.5 x 15.0 cm) 


Dating source: Probably exhibited Smithsonian 
Institution, 1948, list A [no. 30], as “Shadows” 





121 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


Nowak inventory: Probably no. 65, Shadows, 
2 impressions 


Collection: Warren 


122 

Disappointed 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint 

6% x 6 inches (17.5 x 15.2 cm) 


Dating source: Probably exhibited Smithsonian 
Institution, 1948, list B [no. 7], as “Old Shawl” 


Note: The Warren impression is cut within the 
plate mark and bears a false signature on a 
strip of paper attached along the bottom edge. 
The inscription on the impression in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art may reproduce a 
genuine inscription by Thrash on an unlocated 
impression. 


Collections: MMA (inscribed Disappointed 
[edition] 1-10); Warren 


123* 

Fisherman 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint 

9% x 7% inches (25.1 x 18.7 cm) 


Dating source: Probably exhibited Smithsonian 
Institution, 1948, list A [no. 8], as “Fishermen” 


Nowak inventory: no. 98; inventory addendum: 
no. 56A 





123 Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
gift of Dr. Benjamin F. Hammond, 
1998-44-] 


Plate: NMAH 23049, reverse ([Nude Model, 
Seated], cat. 137, on obverse) 


Collections: Huggins; PMA 1998-44-1 


124 

One Horse Farmer 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

9 x 6 inches (22.9 x 15.3 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Smithsonian Institution, 
1948, list A [no. 12] 

Nowak inventory addendum: no. 70A, as 
“Mule and the Stable” 


Plate: NMAH 23037, reverse, as “One Horse 
Farmer” (Miss Lucy, cat. 25, on obverse) 


Collection: No impression located 


125 

Oyster House (first version) 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint and etching 
7 x 10 inches (17.8 x 25.4 cm) 


Related print: cat. 126 


Plate: NMAH 23044, obverse (inscribed Oyster 
House on reverse, in chalk; Demolition, cat. 27, 
on reverse) 


Collection: No impression located 
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124 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 23037 [plate] 


125 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., 23044 [plate] 


126* 

Oyster House (second version) or Shanty 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
8Y: x 7¥: inches (20.9 x 18.4 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Smithsonian Institution, 
1948, list B [no. 10], as “Oyster House” 


Nowak inventory: no. 77 
Related print: cat. 125 


Collections: MMA (ex Williams; as “The Old 
Oyster House”); NMAH 23021; Warren 


Ni eked EST 


ft 


126 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
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128 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


131 Collection of Elsie Cross, Philadelphia 
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129 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, D.C., 23013 


127* 

Siesta 

c. 1944-48 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
5% x 7/s inches (13.7 x 18.5 cm) 


Dating source: Exhibited Smithsonian Institution, 
1948, list A [no. 7] 

Nowak inventory: no. 29 

Plate: NMAH 23043, reverse ([Self-Portrait], 


cat. 6, on obverse) 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; NMAH 23018; 
Warren (inscribed Siesta on verso, in another 


hand) 

SEE FIG. 112 

128* 

[Nude Model, Asleep] 
1940s—50s 


Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
5%. x 7% inches (14.6 x 20.0 cm) 


Collection: Warren (2 impressions, one in 
brown ink) 


129* 

[Nude on a Horse] 

1940s-50s 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

7x 8's inches (19.0 x 22.1 cm) 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 51A, as 
“Girl on a Mule,” 3 impressions 


Collections: Cross; NMAH 23013 


130 

[Mother and Child] 

1940s—50s 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
7\\s x 5% inches (20.1 x 15.0 cm) 


Nowak inventory: no. 50, as “Girl and Baby,” 
3 impressions 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell (touched with 
color); Warren (estate label: 50) 


SEE FIG. 116 
131 

[Large Tree] 
1940s—50s 


Carborundum mezzotint 
7 x 5 inches (17.8 x 12.7 cm) 


Nowak inventory addendum: no. 59A, as 
“Mighty Oak,” 2 impressions 


Collections: Brand; Cross 


132* 

[Two Trees on a Country Road] 
1940s—50s 

Carborundum mezzotint 

AAs x 3% inches (12.5 x 9.8 cm) 


Collection: Warren 


133 

[Abstract Composition] 

(horizontal; first version) 

1940s—50s 

Carborundum mezzotint over etched guidelines 
2% x 4% inches (6.4 x 12.4 cm) 

Related print: cat. 186 


Collections: MMA (ex Williams); Warren 





133 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, gift of Reba 
and Dave Williams, 1999.529.161 


132 Collection of John Warren, 
Philadelphia 





134 

[Neighbors] 

1940s—50s 

Carborundum mezzotint 

555 x 4%s inches (13.5 x 11.0 cm) 


Note: Possibly unfinished 


Collection: Brand 


135 

[Nude Dancer and Audience] (unfinished) 
1940s—50s 

Carborundum mezzotint over traces of 
previously etched image 

11 x 14 inches (27.9 x 35.5 cm) 





Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 
[no. 21], as “Untitled (nude)” 


135 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 23032 [plate] 


Note: The underlying etched image may not be 
by Thrash; it appears to depict a group of 
spectators in a viewing stand at the left, shown 





134 Collection of Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth 
Werthan, Philadelphia 


close-up, overlooking several figures near a 
lamppost in the distance at right; large trees 
occupy the middle ground. 


Plate: NMAH 23032, reverse (Monday Morning 
Wash, cat. 87, on obverse) 


Collection: No impression located 


136 

[Two Figures] 

1940s—50s 

Carborundum mezzotint 

5% x 6% inches (13.7 x 17.5 cm) 


Note: Possibly unfinished 





Collection: No impression located 


136 Reproduced from a photocopy in the collection of the 
Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 
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137 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 23049 [plate] 
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CARBORUNDUM 
RELIEF ETCHINGS 


137 

[Nude Model, Seated] 

c. 1939 

Carborundum relief etching 

10 x 7% inches (25.4 x 19.1 cm) 


Dating source: Probably the carborundum 

relief etching Repose mentioned in the article 
“Print Club’s Award Made to Spruance,” 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, October 15, 1939 


Nowak inventory: Probably no. 31, Repose 
Related print: cats. 14, 139 


Note: Reworked plate for Young Woman, cat. 
14; probably exhibited Chicago Coliseum, 
1940, no. 302, as “Repose”; and Howard 
University, 1942, no. 11, as “Repose” 


Plate: NMAH 23049, obverse (Fisherman, 
cat. 123, on reverse) 


Collection: No impression located 


138* 

Happy Journey 

c. 1939-40 

Carborundum relief etching 
9'%«x 7 inches (25.3 x 17.8 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum) 


Dating source: Exhibited Federal Art Project of 
Pennsylvania Headquarters, 1940 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 [no. 12] 


DOX THRASH 


138 Philadelphia Museum of Art, gift of E. M. 
Benson, 1942-86-4 


Nowak inventory: no. 79, as “Boy with Banjo”; 
inventory addendum: no. 76A, as “Boy with 
Banjo” 

Note: Although the plate may have been made 
in 1939, it appears that color impressions were 
not printed earlier than 1940. 


Collections: Clayton (printed in blue ink); FLP 
86-1681 (WPA c. 1940), 86-1643 (WPA 1943), 
86-1644 (WPA 1943; printed in color); HU; NM; 
NU; PMA 1942-86-4 

SEEPAUSO FIG] 94 


139* 

Amanda 

eEnligsg—40 

Color carborundum relief etching over traces of 
previously etched image 

6's x 5% inches (17.7 x 13.9 cm) 


Dating source: Referred to in an article by C. H. 
Bonte, “Print Club Prize Given Cynthia Iliff,” 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, October 13, 1940 


Nowak inventory: no. 90, as “Nude” 
Related prints: cats. 14, 137 
Plate: NMAH 23052 


Collections: Brand (trial proof in black ink); 
NMAH 23012.1 (printed in color), 23012.2, 
23012.3 (trial proof in black ink; estate label: 
90); Warren (printed in color) 





139 National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23012.3 


140* 

Afternoon Chat 

c. 1939-40 

Color carborundum relief etching 
9's x 8 inches (25.3 x 20.3 cm) 


Dating source: Referred to in an article by C. H. 
Bonte, “Print Club Prize Given Cynthia Iliff,” 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, October 13, 1940 


Note: Probably exhibited Howard University, 
1942, no. 14, as “Neighbor’s Chat,” a color 
carborundum 


Plate: NMAH 23042, obverse (unworked reverse 
prepared with carborundum) 


Collection: NMAH 23019 


141* 

[Freelon’s Barn] 

Gale soaAt 

Color carborundum relief etching 
9'%6 x 14 inches (25.0 x 35.5 cm) 


Dating source: Referred to in an article by 

C. H. Bonte, “Niels Andersen Winner of Print 
Club’s Prize,” Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, 
April 13, 1941 


Collection: NMAH 23020 








141. National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, DiGF 23020 


140 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 23019 


142 

Nellie Scott or Nelly Scott 
Grig39—41 

Color carborundum mezzotint and 
carborundum relief etching 

9 x 6%s inches (22.8 x 16.3 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum), as 
“Millie Scott”; Cahill allocation, April 14, 1943, 
as “Millie Scott”; Zigrosser, 1941 allocation 
purchase list, as “Nellie Scott Wash Woman” 


Reference: Medley-Buckner 1999, p. 49 
[no. 19], as “Nellie Scott (Churning Butter)’ 


Nowak inventory: no. 83 or 93, as “Wash Day” 


Plate: NMAH 23041, as “Churning Butter” 


Collection: FLP 86-1652 (WPA c. 1940-41; 
printed partially in color), 86-1650 (WPA 1943; 
printed in color); WMAA (trial proof in black 
ink) 


143 

[Milking] 

Early 1940s 

Color carborundum relief etching 
A's x 6% inches (12.6 x 17.5 cm) 


Collections: Brand; Nowak 


142 The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, 86-1650 





143 Collection of 
Robert J. Brand and 
Elizabeth Werthan, 

Philadelphia 
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145 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1651 





144 Collection of Robert J. Brand and Elizabeth 
Werthan, Philadelphia 


144 

[Nude Mother and Child] 

Early 1940s 

Color carborundum relief etching and aquatint 
7's x 5% inches (20.2 x 15.0 cm) 


Note: A very similar palette is used in all three 
known impressions. 


Collections: Brand; NMAH 23017.1, 23017.2 


145 

Still Life No. 1 

Early 1940s 

Color carborundum mezzotint and 





146 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


carborundum relief etching 
5'%s x 7% inches (14.4 x 19.0 cm) 


WPA: Not listed on inventory card 
Reference: Not in Medley-Buckner 1999 


Nowak inventory: no. 56, as “Still Life 
Watermelon,” 3 impressions 


Plate: Nowak 
Restrike edition: Nowak; Warren 


Collection: FLP 86-1651 (WPA 1943; printed in 
color) 


146 

[Still Life No. 2] 

Early 1940s 

Color carborundum mezzotint and 
carborundum relief etching 

6% x 9 inches (17.5 x 22.9 cm) 


Nowak inventory: no. 40, as “Still Life (Fruit),” 
in color, 2 impressions 


Collection: Warren (2 impressions, each in 
different colors) 
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147* 

Three Ladies (facing left) 

c. 1943-44 

Carborundum relief etching 
87/5 x 5% inches (21.5 x 14.0 cm) 


Dating source: Possibly exhibited Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 1944, no. 22, as “Three Sisters” 
(see also cat. 148) 


Nowak inventory: no. 51, as “3 Sisters,” 
2 impressions, with the notation “same as 20” 
(see cat. 148) 


Note: Printed on paper with Vidalon 
watermark, similar to that of cats. 113, 114, 
115, 149, 150; pictured along with Coal Breaker 
(cat. 105, dated c. 1943) in a photograph of 
Thrash’s studio taken c. 1945 (Dolan/Maxwell 
Gallery, Philadelphia) 


Plate: NMAH 23045, obverse ([Three Ladies], 
facing right, cat. 148, on reverse) 


Collections: NMAH 23022; Warren (estate 
label: 51) 
SNe lS. ye 


148 

Three Ladies (facing right) 

c. 1943-44 

Color carborundum relief etching 
87/5 x 5% inches (21.5 x 14.0 cm) 


Dating source: Possibly exhibited Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 1944, no. 22, as “Three Sisters” 
(see also cat. 147) 


Nowak inventory: no. 20, with the notation 
“same as 51” (see cat. 147) 


Plate: NMAH 23045, reverse (Three Ladies, 
facing left, cat. 147, on obverse) 


149 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida 


Collections: Brand (trial proof in black ink); 
formerly Dolan/Maxwell (2 impressions, each 
in a different color); Nowak (printed in color) 
Setar iGs 5S 


149 

[Saturday Night] (second version) 
c. 1944-45 

Carborundum relief etching 

8's x 7% inches (22.0 x 18.8 cm) 


Dating source: Printed on paper with Vidalon 
watermark, similar to that of cats. 113, 114, 
115, 147, 150, dated c. 1944-45 


Related prints: cats. 32, 185 


Related works: See oil of same title exhibited 
Atlanta University, 1942, no. 60; tempera of 
same title exhibited Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
1944, no. 13, and Pyramid Club, 1945 (illus.) 


Collection: Nowak 


150 

[Abstract Composition] (vertical) 

c. 1944-45 

Carborundum mezzotint and carborundum 
relief etching 

6'%/s x 5%s inches (17.7 x 13.8 cm) 


Dating source: Impression in black ink printed 
on paper with Vidalon watermark, similar to 
that of cats. 113, 114, 115, 147, 149, dated 

c. 1944-45 


Collection: Warren (2 impressions, one with 
color applied by hand) 





150 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


151 

Girls in Costume (yellow version) 

c. 1946-48 

Color carborundum relief etching, printed from 
two plates 

6 x7 inches (15.3 x 17.8 cm) 


Dating source: See cat. 152 below 
Related print: cat. 152 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; Warren 
SEES Gaea4 


152* 

Girls in Costume (multicolor version) 

c. 1946-48 

Color carborundum relief etching, printed from 
two plates 

6 x7 inches (15.3 x 17.8 cm) 


Dating source: Probably the version exhibited 
Smithsonian Institution, 1948, list A [no. 22] (see 
also cat. 151) 


Nowak inventory: no. 4] 
Related print: cat. 151 


Collections: Formerly Dolan/Maxwell: Warren 
(2 impressions, one printed with the residue of 
ink from the other) 

SS] Sal Key Layee) 


153* 

[Surreal Nativity] 

1940s-50s 

Color carborundum relief etching 
5% x 6% inches (13.8 x 17.2 cm) 


Collection: Nowak (2 impressions, each in 
different colors) 


153 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida 
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155 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 23050 [plate] 





154 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 





Florida LITHOGRAPHS 
154 157* 
[Nude Dancer] Ebony Joe 
1940s—50s Gmlgog 
Color carborundum relief etching Lithograph 
6's x 5 inches (17.6 x 13.9 cm) 9% x 8% inches (25.1 x 20.6 cm) 
Collection: Nowak WPA: Inventory card |, no. 18; date stamp: 
MAY 15 1939 (NM); Sample Book B (post- 
155 January 1939), folio 5 recto (label: Edition 
[Nude Model, Seated Under a Beach Closed); Project Prints List 
Umbrella] Collections: FLP 86-1653 (WPA 1943); HU; KU; 
1940s-S0s NM; NMAH 17592 (WPA 1941); OSU; PMA 
Carborundum relief etching 2-1943-276 (15); SLAM; UNC 
Plate: NMAH 23050, obverse ([Three-Story 
House], cat. 68, on reverse) 158 
Collection: No impression located Octoroon 
c. 1939 
156 Lithograph 
[View of Philadelphia with City Hall] 12'%sx 11%e inches (32.5 x 29.4 cm) 
(vertical) WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); Project 
1940s—50s Prints List 
Carborundum relief etching Collections: FLP 86-1700 (WPA 1943); HU; NM 
8'/ x 5% inches (22.3 x 14.0 cm) (dated 1939 on object record); Warren 
156 Collection of Dr. Esther Rollins McIntosh, Philadelphia Related print: cat. 162 
* 
Plate: NMAH 23047, obverse ([Young Woman 159 
Holding a Book], cat. 35, on reverse) Nursery Rhyme 
itn avette c. 1939-40 
ollection: Mcintos Lithograph 


6%/s x 16 inches (16.1 x 40.6 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum); date 
stamp: JAN 12 1940 (AIC) 


Collections: AIC; BMA; Clayton; 
Dolan/Maxwell; FLP 86-1662 (WPA 1943): 
MMA (ex Williams); PMA 1995-137-2; SLAM 


SEES RIGS 6 
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160 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1660 


158 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


160 

Coal Yard(s) 

Cmiyoy—A0 

Lithograph 

9.x 11%s inches (23.5 x 29.1 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card |, no. 23, as “Coal Yards” 


Dating source: Exhibited Library of Congress, 
1940-41 


Nowak inventory: no. 87 


Collections: FLP 86-1660 (WPA 1943); HU; NM; 
OSU; SLAM (inscribed Coal Yard [edition] 
2/30); Warren 





161. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, gift of Reba and Dave 
Williams, 1999.529.164 


161 

[Industrial Lot] 

e1939—41 

Lithograph 

6% x 8% inches (16.5 x 22.5 cm) 

Collection: MMA (ex Williams, as “Industrial 
Lot”) 


162* 

[View of Philadelphia with City Hall] 
(horizontal) 

c. 1939-41 

Lithograph 

7%’ x 8%. inches (18.1 x 22.3 cm) 


Related print: cat. 156 


Collection: Nowak 


162 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, 


Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 
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168 Collection of Dr. Constance Elaine Clayton, 
Philadelphia 
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164 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


163 

Mount Zion (first version) 

c. 1939-41 

Lithograph 

6 x 9%s inches (15.2 x 23.0 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum) 


Collections: FLP 86-1661 (WPA 1943); SLAM 


164* 

[Nude Model, Standing] 

Cuvee Al 

Lithograph 

9% x 6% inches (23.2 x 16.5 cm) 

Collections: Brand (2 impressions); Cross, verso 
([Farmhouse], cat. 34, on recto); Warren 

(2 impressions) 


165 

Portrait 

GalO39=4 

Lithograph 

7% x 6% inches (20.0 x 15.9 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (ms. addendum) 


Collection: FLP 86-1654 (WPA c. 1940-41), 
86-1655 (WPA 1943) 


166* 

Inveigling 

c. 1940-41 

Lithograph 

17% x 12% inches (43.5 x 32.7 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 1]) 


Nowak inventory: no. 35 


Collections: FLP 86-1699 (WPA c. 1940-41), 
86-1659 (WPA 1943); NM; Warren (estate 
label: 35) 

SEE FIG. 98 


167 

Linda 

c. 1940-41 

Lithograph 

8% x 6 inches (21.6 x 16.5 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 4]); Sample Book B (post-January 1939), 
folio 18 verso; National Archives file, New 
Prints, April 7, 1941; Project Prints List 


Collections: DiA; FLP 86-1679 (WPA 1943); 
MAM; MMA; PAM; PMA 2-1943-276 (53) 
(inscribed Linda [edition] 22/35); Sragow 
(inscribed Linda [edition] 21/35) 


168 

Jenny 

c. 1940-41 

Lithograph 

11%s x 8% inches (29.1 x 20.7 cm) 

WPA: Inventory card | (typewritten addendum 
[no. 5]); National Archives file, New Prints, 
April 7, 1941 


Collections: Clayton (inscribed Jenny [edition] 
10/35); FLP 86-1657 (WPA c. 1940-41; 
inscribed Jenny [edition] 3/35), 86-1656 (WPA 
1943; inscribed Jenny [edition] 10/35); MAM; 
MMA 


169 The Free Library of Philadelphia, 86-1695 


169 

Freight Yard 

c. 194] 

Lithograph 

11 x 14% inches (28.0 x 35.7 cm) 


WPA: Inventory card Il, no. 1; date stamp: 
NOV 5 1941 (NM) 


Collections: FLP 86-1658 (WPA c. 1941), 
86-1695 (WPA 1943); NM 


170 

[Arrangement of Musical Instruments 
(Accordion, Violin, and Harp)] 

Ge952 

Lithograph 

As x 3% inches (10.3 x 9.8 cm) 

Collection: Formerly Reba and Dave Williams 
(stolen) 





LINOCUTS 
AND WOODCUTS 


171 

[House with a Picket Fence] 

Early 1930s 

Linocut 

2'%s x A%s inches (7.5 x 10.9 cm) irregular size, 
cut within image 


Signed in block 


Collection: FLP 7-20-87 
SEE FIG. 24 


VzZ2 

[Pennsylvania Farmhouse] 
Early 1930s 

Linocut 

Av\s x A's inches (11.0 x 12.6 cm) 


Block: NMAH 23028 


Collections: McIntosh (on tan paper); Nowak 


173 

[Cabin on a Hill] 

Early 1930s 

Linocut 

4x5 inches (10.1 x 12.7 cm) 


Block: NMAH 23029 
Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; UGA 








170 Reproduced from a 
photocopy, courtesy Dolan/Maxwell 
Gallery, Philadelphia 
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172 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida 
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173 Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 
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175 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles 
Beach, Florida 





174 177 

[Cabin with a Large Tree] A New Age—But the Same Ole Kinda 

Early 1930s Merry Christmas 

Linocut Early 1930s 

3% x 5 inches (9.6 x 12.7 cm) Linocut 

Signed in block 5 x 4 inches (12.7 x 10.2 cm) 

Collectors: Dolan Manwella Mciniosin Nowa Note: Christmas card from Hobson and Evelyn 
Reynolds 

175 Collection: McIntosh 

[Flora] 

Early 1930s 178 

Linocut [Man Playing a Fiddle] 

4 x 3 inches (10.2 x 7.6 cm) Early 1930s 

Signed in block Linocut 


; 4 x 3 inches (10.2 x 7.6 cm) 
Collection: Nowak (2 impressions) 


177 Collection of Dr. Esther Rollins McIntosh, Block: NMAH 23027 

Philadelphia 176* Collection: No impression located 
Laffin’ Thru Another Year 
Early 1930s 
Linocut 


5%s x 4/2 inches (13.5 x 14.4 cm) irregular 
Signed in block 


Note: Christmas card from Dox Thrash (self- 
portrait) 


Collection: Nowak 
SEBSRiGe 26 
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178 National Museum of 
American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 
23027 [block] 


179 National Museum of American History, Smithsonian 
¥ Institution, Washington, D.C., 23030 [block] 


179 

[River Dredge] (horizontal) 
Early 1930s 

Linocut 

6%s x 10's inches (16.4 x 27.5 cm) 


Related print: cat. 26 
Block: NMAH 23030 


Collection: No impression located 


180 

Merry Christmas—And More Horse Power 
to You 

1940s 

Block print 

5 x 4 inches (12.7 x 10.2 cm) 





And More H 2) To You! 
Note: Christmas card from Dox and Edna Beh lle as Sat Aes 


Thrash 
Collection: Nowak 180 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida 


181 

[Carousel] 

1940s—50s 

Block print 

Avis x 5 inches (10.3 x 12.7 cm) 


Note: Christmas card from Hobson and Evelyn 
Reynolds 


Collections: Dolan/Maxwell; Nowak (2 
impressions, one printed as a Christmas card 
with verses) 





181 > Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 
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182 Collection of Robert J. Brand and 
Elizabeth Werthan, Philadelphia 


182* 

[Nude Model, Seated] 
1940s—50s 

Linocut 

8 x 5 inches (20.3 x 12.7 cm) 


Collection: Brand 


183 

[Hula Dancer] 

1940s—50s 

Linocut 

10s x 7'%s inches (26.2 x 19.8 cm) 


Block: NMAH 23023.1 


183 National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 23023.2 


184* 

[Nude, Seated by a Round Rug] 
1940s—50s 

Woodcut 

5% x 3% inches (13.9 x 9.6 cm) irregular 


Collection: Nowak 


185 

[Saturday Night] (third version) 
1940s—50s 

Woodcut 

13% x 9% inches (34.6 x 24.5 cm) 


Related prints: cats. 32, 149 





184 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles 
Beach, Florida 


186 

[Abstract Composition] 
(horizontal; second version) 
1940s—50s 

Block print 

5 x 2% inches (12.7 x 6.5 cm) 


Note: Greeting card from Dox Thrash, with 
inside text: Abstract and Modern but the Same 
Old Greetings 


Related print: cat. 133 


Collection: Cross 


Related works: See oil of same title exhibited 
Atlanta University, 1942, no. 60; tempera 
exhibited Philadelphia Art Alliance, 1944, no. 
13, and Pyramid Club, 1945 (illus.) 


Block: Warren 


Collection: NMAH 23023.2 


Collection: No impression located 


128 pDOxX THRASH 





185 Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 
[block] 


187 


[Arrangement of Musical Instruments 
(Horns and Drums)] 

Galo 52 

Woodcut 

5vis x 6'%/s inches (12.8 x 17.7 cm) 

Dating source: Used on the cover of a concert 
program at the Pyramid Club in 1952 


Collections: Nowak; PMA 1999-167-1 (program 


cover) 
SEESEIG. 56 


188 

[Arrangement of Musical Instruments 
(Violin and Keyboard)] 

enl952 

Woodcut 

4x 6 inches (10.2 x 15.3 cm) irregular 


Collection: Nowak 


186 Collection of Elsie Cross, Philadelphia 
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188 Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 
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Chronology 


FIG. 117 Dox Thrash, Hobo with a Satchel, 
1940s, wash over graphite, 7/ x 97 inches (19.3 x 
25.1 cm). Collection of John Warren, Philadelphia 


1893 

March 22: Dox Thrash is born to Gus and Ophelia Thrash in 
Griffin, Georgia, a small town in Spalding County located 
halfway between Atlanta and Macon. 


1896 


In Plessy vs. Ferguson, the United States Supreme Court upholds the 
Jim Crow “separate-but-equal” laws. 


1903 


Thrash leaves school after completing the fourth grade. 


The book The Souls of Black Folk, by W.E.B. Du Bois, is published. 


1908 


At age fifteen, Thrash begins to travel around the country, doing 
odd jobs and studying art through correspondence courses. He will 


later depict the hobo life in a wash drawing (F1G. 117). 


1909 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) is founded, with the goal of achieving an end to racial 


discrimination and segregation. 


1910 
The NAACP publishes the first edition of its magazine, The Crisis, 
edited by W.E.B. Du Bois. 


1911 


Thrash arrives in Chicago for the first time. 





1914 


September: Thrash enrolls in evening classes at the School of the 


Art Institute of Chicago and works at the American Bank Note 
Engraving Company as an elevator operator. 


World War I begins in Europe. 


Marcus Garvey establishes the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association in Jamaica; a few years later he will relocate the 
headquarters in Harlem. 


1915 


The Ku Klux Klan, dormant since Reconstruction years, is revived in 
Georgia by a former minister. 


What will be known as the “Great Migration” begins, with large 
numbers of African Americans moving from the rural South to the 
industrial cities of the North. 


1917 


April 6: The United States declares war on Germany, entering World 
War I. 


Fall: Thrash joins the United States Army, serving for fourteen 
months with the American Expeditionary Forces in France as a 
private in the 365th Infantry Regiment, 183rd Brigade, g2nd 


Division, later known as the “Buffalo Soldiers.” 
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FIG. 118 Business card used by Dox Thrash, undated. Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, 
Philadelphia 


1918 


June: Thrash’s infantry division assembles in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, for transportation overseas, disembarking at the port of 


Brest in France later in the month. 


November ro—r1: Thrash is gassed and wounded during the last 
hours of the war and suffers from shell shock. 


1918-19 
Winter: Thrash performs his vaudeville act at military hospitals in 


France. 


1919 


Spring: He returns to the United States, where he tours in 
vaudeville acts on the “Plantation Circuit.” 


June 28: The Treaty of Versailles is signed, ending World War I. 


Summer: Race riots occur in cities throughout the United States, 
setting off what will be known as the “Red Summer.” 


Fall: Thrash resumes taking evening classes at the School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


The New Negro Movement begins, as African Americans discuss and 


express racial consciousness and pride. 


1920 
September: He enrolls as a full-time “Federal Board” student at the 
Institute, studying lettering, commercial art posters, decorative 


composition, and mural design (FIG. 118). 


1921 


An anti-lynching bill is introduced into Congress and is defeated the 
following year. 


1923 
June: Thrash completes his education at the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and once again travels around the country, 


settling in Boston for a short period. 


1924-25 

He spends time in Suffield, Connecticut, and New York City 
before leaving to begin another cross-country journey. As he 
described it, “[I] did not get any further than Philadelphia, and 


have remained here ever since” (“The History of My Life”). 


1925 
Alain Locke’s book The New Negro, a collection of the writings of the 


leading voices in African American culture, is published. 


1926 
Thrash’s future wife, Edna V. McAllister, is listed in a 
Philadelphia city directory for the first time as a dressmaker. 


1927 
Henry Ossawa Tanner is the first African American artist to have a 


solo exhibition in New York. 


1928 
December: The Harmon Foundation, founded in New York in 1922, 


mounts the first of its annual juried exhibitions for African American artists. 
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FIG. 119 Dox Thrash, Ad for Powell’s Funeral Home, c. 1930, 
photolithograph in blue ink, 7/2 x 57s inches (19.0 x 14.9 cm). 
Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida 


1929 
Thrash appears for the first time in Philadelphia city directories, 
listed in Polk’s Philadelphia and Boyd’s Pennsylvania City Directories 


as “Dock Thrash, janitor.” 


The Print Club of Philadelphia grants membership to Allan R. 


Freelon, then the only person of color in the club. 


October 29: The stock market crashes, precipitating the economic 
crisis that will be known as the Great Depression. 


Late 1920s 
Thrash is befriended by Samuel Reading, who runs a printing and 
advertising business in West Philadelphia, and younger artist 


Samuel Brown, Jr., with whom he will later share a studio. 
Thrash begins to receive commercial graphic arts commissions, 


designing business logos and posters for such clients as Powell’s 
Funeral Home (F1G. 119). 
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1930 

May: He designs a poster for the Second Annual National Negro 
Music Festival, held at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia and 
sponsored by the American Interracial Peace Committee. It is his 
earliest known dated work made after settling in Philadelphia. 


Fall: Begins taking classes at the Graphic Sketch Club (now the 
Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial), where he studies printmaking 
with Earl Horter. 


1931 

October 11-12: Thrash has his first one-man exhibition, at the 
Southwest Branch of the YWCA on Catharine Street under the 
auspices of the Tra Club, founded by a group of African 
American artists. The favorable announcement in the 
Philadelphia Tribune (October 8), a local African American 
newspaper, reports that “showings will follow in Baltimore and 
Washington.” 


Elijah Muhammed founds the Nation of Islam, an organization 
working toward a self-sustaining black nation within the United States. 


1932 

May 15—June 5: Thrash exhibits works in the Graphic Sketch 
Club’s Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of Drawings, Paintings, 
Illustrations, and Sculpture. 


1933 

January 12: He participates in a forum and exhibition titled The 
Place of the American Negro in Art and Music, held at the 
Catharine Street YWCA (Philadelphia Tribune, January 19). 


March: Franklin Delano Roosevelt is sworn in as president and begins 
instituting the administrative and legislative reforms collectively known 
as the New Deal. 


April: Thrash has a second solo exhibition at the Catharine 
Street YWCA. In her society column in the Philadelphia Tribune 
on May 11, “Eve Lynn” (Evelyn Reynolds) calls him “one of the 


city’s most talented artists.” 


November 5—December to: His print Miners is included in the 
Thirty-first Annual Philadelphia Water Color Exhibit at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the first time he exhibits 


at this venerable institution. 


December: A government work-relief program for artists, the Public 
Works of Art Project (PWAP), is instituted. In Philadelphia, Samuel 


Brown is the first African American artist to sign on. 


1934 

January: Thrash has watercolors on display in a one-man show at 
the Graphic Sketch Club. Samuel H. Reading champions his 
work in an article for the Philadelphia Tribune (January 18). 


Mid-1930s 
He operates a neighborhood sign-painting business in North 
Philadelphia with Sam Brown. 


1935 

February: The exhibition An Art Commentary on Lynching opens 
at the Arthur U. Newton Gallery in New York, sponsored by the 
NAACP. 


August: The Federal Art Project (FAP) of the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) is established, replacing the PWAP, and Mary 
Curran is appointed to run the Philadelphia branch. 


1936 


March 1: Thrash participates in the second annual exhibition of 


paintings, etchings, and drawings by African American artists in 
the Philadelphia area, held at the Germantown YWCA and 


sponsored by the Germantown Interracial Committee and the 
Germantown Arts Committee (Philadelphia Tribune, March 3). 


March 7: His mother, Ophelia Thrash, dies in Spalding County, 
Georgia. 


Alain Locke’s book Negro Art: Past and Present is published. 


Thrash is introduced to Edna McAllister by Sam Brown. 


1937 

Thrash signs on with Philadelphia’s Fine Print Workshop, a 
division of the WPA-FAP, located at 311 South Broad Street 
(FIG. 120). 


May: He is included in an exhibition of portraits, landscapes, 
charcoal drawings, and commercial art at the Columbia Photo 


Studio in North Philadelphia, sponsored by the Idealistic Club. 


July 9: Writes a letter declaring his support for Mary Curran, who is 
under attack from the Philadelphia Artists’ Union. This is the earliest 
surviving document concerning his employment with the FAP. 


October 30—November 14: Exhibits in Posters and Prints: WPA 
Federal Art Project, Pennsylvania, sponsored by the Chester 
County Art Association and the School Board of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania (F1G. 121). 





FIG. 120 Dox Thrash at a printing press in the WPA 
Fine Print Workshop, undated. Courtesy Dolan/Maxwell 
Gallery, Philadelphia 
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FIG. 121 Exhibition catalogue for a WPA show in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, 1937, copy in the library 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
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December: Begins experimenting, along with Hubert Mesibov 
and Michael Gallagher, with a new technique of intaglio 
printmaking that they dub the “carbograph.” 


The Pyramid Club, a social club for African Americans in which 
Thrash will be active, is founded in Philadelphia. 


A second anti-lynching bill is defeated by Congress. 


1938 

January 23: The largest exhibition to date of work produced by 
Pennsylvania’s FAP artists opens at the Pennsylvania (now 
Philadelphia) Museum of Art and includes the first carborundum 
prints to be exhibited: Thrash’s self-portrait Mr. X (cat. 79), 
Gallagher’s Anthracite, and Mesibov’s Smoker. 


January 31: The new carborundum technique is mentioned in 
print for the first time, in a review of the exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum published in Philadelphia Art News; 
Thrash, Gallager, and Mesibov are named for utilizing the new 


process “most effectively.” 


February 14: Just two weeks later, Philadelphia Art News publishes 
the article “New Print Process Developed,” in which Richard Hood, 
field supervisor of the FAP in Pennsylvania, describes the technique. 


October 15-30: New Techniques in WPA Graphic Arts, the most 
comprehensive exhibition of work created by FAP artists yet to 
be mounted, is on display at the National Museum of Natural 
History in Washington, D.C. It includes approximately thirty 
carborundum prints produced by Thrash and his colleagues in the 
Fine Print Workshop. The new process is mentioned in all the 


reviews of the show. 


November: The Magazine of Art, a journal with a national 
audience, publishes “Carborundum Tint: A New Print-Makers’ 
Process,” a technical description written by Richard Hood that 


includes Thrash in a list of seven artists using the method. 


1939 


January: Thrash participates in a three-person exhibition of 
Pennsylvania FAP works at Lincoln University, an African 
American institution in Chester County, Pennsylvania. The 


show attracts widespread attention. 
February 3-19: He is one of two Philadelphia artists, along with 


Sam Brown, included in the exhibition Contemporary Negro Art 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art, organized by Alain Locke. 
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February: Displays works at the Pedagogical Library in the 
Philadelphia School District Headquarters in conjunction with 
National Negro History Week and in Darby, Pennsylvania, in 
connection with Negro Achievement Week. 


March: Has a three-person show with Gallagher and painter Nat 
Koffman at the A.C.A. Gallery in Philadelphia. The exhibition is 
reviewed by Alain Locke in the May issue of the journal 
Opportunity (vol. 5, no. 18, p. 5), where he calls Thrash “one of 
our most skillful technicians” in printmaking. 


April 30: The New York World’s Fair opens. 


June: Thrash is represented by ten prints, more than any other 
artist, in Federal Art Project Artists from New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C. 


Summer: He has two carborundum prints in a major exhibition of 
works by FAP artists, Frontiers of American Art, at the M. H. De 


Young Museum in San Francisco. 
September: World War II begins in Europe. 


October: Thrash is included for the first time in a show at the 
Print Club of Philadelphia, Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Prints by 
Philadelphia Artists. 


November 23: His achievements are outlined in an article in the 
Philadelphia Tribune titled “Local Art Gets a ‘Blood Transfusion’; 
WPA Art Project Encourages Artists.” 


The Works Progress Administration is made part of the Federal Works 
Agency and renamed the Work Projects Administration. 


1940 
January: Thrash participates in the exhibition W.P.A. Print 
Makers at Temple University’s Sullivan Memorial Library. 


February 11: He is included in the annual honor roll of 
outstanding African Americans in the Philadelphia Afro- 
American, a local newspaper. His picture is captioned, “Inventor: 
Dox Thrash—He invented new print processes.” 


March 31: A dinner is held in honor of Thrash and his fiancée, 
Edna McAllister, not long before their marriage and is 
announced in the Philadelphia Tribune’s society column (“Bits by 
Bernice,” April 4, 1940, p. 7). 


April: Thrash begins experimenting, along with Mesibov and 
Gallagher, with methods of double printing their carborundum 


plates in color. 


April-May 15: He participates in and assists with the second 
annual art exhibition sponsored by the National Negro Congress 
and held at the United Artists’ headquarters at Rittenhouse 
Square. The Philadelphia Afro-American (April 27) reports: 
“Thrash still stands pre-eminent in the use of [print] media and 
his ‘Nude’ was outstanding for the handling of the gradations of 
light and shadow.” 


July 4-September 2: He has fourteen works on display in the 
Exhibition of the Art of the American Negro (1851-1940), 
assembled as part of Chicago’s American Negro Exposition. 


September 1o: The circular “The Carborundum Print” is published 
by the Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, as 
part of its Technical Art Series. Thrash, Gallagher, and Mesibov are 


given credit for the invention in a note. 


September 26—-late October: Thrash is strongly represented in 
Philadelphia’s first all-carborundum print exhibition at the FAP 


galleries. 


October 1: Increasing attention is paid to the carborundum 
process; in an article in the Philadelphia Record, Joseph Shallit 
writes that “the prize exhibit these days at the W.P.A. Art 
Projects Headquarters . . . is Gallagher, Mesibov and Thrash.” 


October: Thrash is included for the first time in an exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance, Living Lithography. 


October 9-30: He exhibits color carborundum relief etchings in 
the Twelfth Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Artists at the 
Print Club of Philadelphia, where he is recognized in a review in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (October 13) as one of the innovators of 


the carborundum process. 


December: Jerry Wood, writing in The Crisis (“A New Print 
Process,” p. 379), singles out Thrash as “one of America’s leading 


Negro artists.” 


December 28: He is called the inventor of the carborundum print 
process in an article in the Chicago Defender, “Printers Hail WPA 
Artists Carborundum.” Mesibov and Gallagher are given credit 


for perfecting the color carborundum technique. 





FIG. 122 (cat. 61) Dox Thrash, News Corner, c. 1939-40, 
aquatint and etching. Philadelphia Museum of Art, purchased with 
the Thomas Skelton Harrison Fund, 1941-53-375 


Reproductions of five of Thrash’s prints are included in Alain 
p is 


Locke’s new book The Negro in Art. 
A third anti-lynching bill is defeated by Congress. 


1940-41 

December 18—January 31: Thrash participates in the exhibition 
of African American art Seventy-Five Years of Freedom: 
Commemoration of the 75th Anniversary of the Proclamation of the 
13th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States at the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. 


1941 

January 11: He is hailed as the discoverer of the carborundum 
print in an article titled “WPA Artist Discovers New Print 
Process for Reproductions” in the Philadelphia Afro-American, 
where the process is called “one of the most important 
developments in the technique of fine print reproduction since 
Aloys Senefelder invented lithography” at the end of the 


eighteenth century. 
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January 30: Thrash is the guest speaker at a forum on “The 
Negro’s Contribution to Art,” held at the Chris Perry Elks Lodge 
in North Philadelphia, a neighborhood represented a number of 
times in his prints (FIG. 122). 


March 2-16: He participates in the first of the Pyramid Club’s 


annual integrated art exhibitions. 


April 15: Exhibits works at Morgan State College in Baltimore, 
where he explains the carborundum process of printmaking and 


its advantages. 


Mid-April—mid-June: Participates in the exhibition WPA Art for 
Defense at the FAP headquarters in Philadelphia; the show later 
travels to the Library of Congress. 


May: Thrash is included in the We Too Look at America: A 
National Exhibition of Negro Art, part of the gala opening 
ceremonies for the WPA-sponsored South Side Community Art 
Center in Chicago, where he exhibits more works than any other 
artist. The show is reviewed by Alain Locke in the Magazine of 
Art (August-September). 


June 25: President Roosevelt issues an executive order prohibiting the 
exclusion of African Americans from employment in defense plants. 


Summer: Thrash exhibits in the summer invitational at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. His painting On the Ridge is singled out 
by C. H. Bonte in a review of the show in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(June 1). 


September 7-28: He is included in the exhibition Creative Art of 
the American Negro at the Baltimore Museum of Art, when his 
watercolor Griffm Hills is purchased for the museum by a local 


group of African American women. 


Fall: Gives a demonstration of printmaking to schoolchildren at 
the Fine Print Workshop (F116. 123). 


December 7: The Japanese attack Pearl Harbor. The next day the 


United States Congress declares war on Japan, and the country enters 


World War IT. 


1941-42 

December g—January 3: Thrash exhibits three prints in American 
Negro Art, 19th and 2oth Centuries, chaired by Alain Locke at the 
Downtown Gallery in New York. The exhibition is declared a 
major event by Art Digest and Art News. 
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FIG. 123 Dox Thrash demonstrating the fine-print process to a group of 


schoolchildren in the Fine Print Workshop, 1941, photographed by Jerome Rolland. 
Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration on deposit at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art 


1942 

February: Exhibition of Graphic Arts by Dox Thrash: Etchings, 
Aquatints, Lithographs, and Carborundum Prints is on view in the 
Founder’s Library at Howard University in Washington, D.C. 


April 19—May ro: Thrash participates in the Exhibition of Paintings 
by Negro Artists of America at Atlanta University, Georgia. 


June 1: He writes a letter to the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee in Washington, D.C., telling of the discrimination he 
suffered while applying for a job at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
Focusing on technicalities and citing the absence of the offending 
employee (who had been drafted), the committee will find his 


complaint without merit. 


June 6—September 13: Thrash exhibits works in Philadelphia 
Printmakers at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


December 4, 1942: The FAP is abolished by presidential letter, to be 
effective June 30, 1943. 





FIG. 124 The sign outside the Philadelphia Art Alliance 
advertising Thrash’s solo exhibition, among other shows, 1944, 
photographed by John W. Mosley. Charles L. Blockson Afro- 
American Collection, Temple University, Philadelphia 


1943 

May 16-22: Thrash exhibits at Fort Huachuca, an all-black army 
base in Arizona, in a show of works created by African American 
artists under the auspices of the FAP. 


June: Race riots in Detroit reach a peak, with 3.4 dead and 700 
injured. 


In his book Modern Negro Art, author James A. Porter gives 
special distinction to Thrash, noting (p. 165) that his prints are 


“among the best in this [carborundum] medium.” 


1944 

February 25—March 5: Thrash has nine works on display in the 
Pyramid Club’s Fourth Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Prints and 
Watercolors, and the catalogue carries a brief biographical sketch 
and an illustration of his tempera painting Saturday Night. 


May 28—June 11: He has a one-man show at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, with a selection of prints, oils, and watercolors on 
display (F1G. 124). 


August 8: Buys a three-story row house at 2340 West Columbia 
Avenue, keeping his apartment at 2409 West Columbia Avenue 


as a studio, which he shares with Sam Brown. 


Is appointed chairman of the Hanging of the Art Committee at 


the Pyramid Club. 


1945 

Thrash is invited by the School District of Philadelphia to serve 
as a juror for the Third Eastern Pennsylvania Regional Art 
Exhibition, which takes place in February in the auditorium of 
the Gimbel Brothers department store. 


February 24—March 24: He is the featured artist in the Pyramid 
Club’s Fifth Annual Exhibition and receives a highly favorable 


review from Samuel Putnam in the Daily Worker (March 22). 
May 8: V-E (Victory in Europe) Day. 


August 6: The atomic bomb is dropped on Hiroshima. The Japanese 
surrender eight days later. 


August: Thrash is hired by the Philadelphia Housing Authority 


as a house painter. 


1945-46 

November 27—January 1: Thrash exhibits works in Color Prints 
and Color Printing at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, where he is 
acknowledged in the exhibition as one of the three Philadelphia 


artists who invented the carborundum process. 


1946 
February 17—March 17: He exhibits in Drawings by Philadelphia 
Artists at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


February 22—March 22: Has works on display and is chairman of 
the Jury of Selection for the Pyramid Club’s Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of Paintings, Prints, and Watercolors. 


October 20—November 24: Participates in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts’ Forty-fourth Annual Philadelphia Water 
Color Exhibition. 


Fall: Joins the Print Club of Philadelphia as an artist-member. 


1947 
April 10: Jackie Robinson joins the Brooklyn Dodgers, breaking the 


color barrier in major-league baseball. 
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1948 
July 26: The United States Armed Forces are integrated by executive 


order. 


November 1-28: Thrash has a one-man exhibition at the 


Smithsonian Institution, organized by Jacob Kainen. 


1949 


February: He exhibits in the Pyramid Club’s Ninth Annual 
Exhibition Invitational: Painting and Sculpture. His carborundum 
print Oyster House is illustrated in the catalogue. 


Serves on the Art Committee of the Fairview Golf Club in West 
Philadelphia. 


1950 

February 24—March 24: Thrash has works on display and is on the 
art committee of the Pyramid Club’s Tenth Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture. In the catalogue he is listed as Sergeant- 


at-Arms of the club, a position he will hold through at least 1957. 
June: The United States enters the Korean War. 


July 29: James A. Porter writes “Negro Artists Gain Recognition 
after Long Battle” (Pittsburgh Courier), in which he details 


Thrash’s contribution to the history of printmaking. 


1951 
Thrash travels to Europe and is photographed in Paris (FIG. 125). 


1952 
February 22—March 22: He participates in the Pyramid Club’s 
Twelfth Annual Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture. 


1953 


The period of intense anti-Communist sentiment known as 


McCarthyism reaches its peak. 


1954 
March: Thrash chairs and exhibits in the Pyramid Club’s 
Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Oils, Watercolors, and Prints. 


May 17: In Brown vs. Board of Education of Topeka, the United 
States Supreme Court deems segregation in public schools to be 


unconstitutional. 


1955 
October 21-November 26: Thrash exhibits in the Pyramid Club’s 


First Annual Fall Review of Paintings and Sculpture and is given 
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FIG. 125 Photograph-postcard of Dox Thrash in an art gallery in Paris, 


postmarked December 1951. Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia 


credit in the catalogue, along with Samuel Curtis and Wilbert 
Wilkins, for decoration of the galleries. 


Rosa Parks refuses to relinquish her bus seat to a white passenger; 
when she is arrested, Martin Luther King, Jr., organizes a boycott of 
the bus system, precipitating the civil rights movement in the South. 


1956 

October 26—-November 26: Thrash serves on the Fine Arts 
Committee and takes part in the Second Annual Fall Review of 
Paintings and Sculpture at the Pyramind Club. 


1957 
April 29: The United States Congress passes the first civil rights bill 
since 1875. 


October 25—November 30: Thrash participates in the Third 
Annual Fall Review of Paintings and Sculpture at the Pyramid Club, 
exhibiting the painting Pillar of Strength. 


1958 
July 28: He retires from the Philadelphia Housing Authority. 


October 3—November 23: Has prints on display at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art in the exhibition Federal Art Project: 
Twenty Years After, which includes fifty-seven works by fifteen 


different artists. 


1959 

April: Sells his house at 2340 West Columbia Avenue and moves 
to a modern, high-rise apartment building at 1220 North Broad 
Street. 


Late 1950s 


Thrash and Sam Brown move their studio from 2409 West 


Columbia Avenue to 2313-15 Ridge Avenue, a few blocks away. 


1960 

In his book American Negro Art, Cedric Dover writes that “Dox 
Thrash continues in his versatile and striking way with prints 
made by the carborundum process invented by himself” (p. 52) 
and illustrates his print Rugged Homes (cat. 119). 


1961 

November 14: Thrash is invited to participate in the Ford 
Foundation’s Great Cities Improvement Program, which aims to 
raise the “achievement and aspirations levels of children from 
limited backgrounds” (Foster to Thrash, Thrash Papers, 
collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida). 


The first American troops are sent to Vietnam. 


1962 


October 26—November 25: Thrash participates in an exhibition 
of oil paintings at the Jeanette Whitehill Rosenbaum Art Centre 
in Philadelphia. 


1963 


August 28: During a march on Washington for equal rights, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., delivers his “I have a dream” speech. 


November 22: President John F. Kennedy is assassinated in Dallas, 


Texas. 


1964 
Martin Luther King, Jr., is awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


1965 

April: After attending a luncheon and judging a poster contest at 
the Hawthorne Housing Projects at Twelfth and Catharine 
Streets on the rgth, Thrash feels ill and is taken by cab to 
Graduate Hospital, where he dies shortly after admission. His 
funeral is held at his friend Hobson Reynolds’s funeral home, and 
he is buried in the United States National Cemetery in Beverly, 


New Jersey. 
August 6: A new Voting Rights Act is signed into law. 
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Lifetime Exhibition Record 


The asterisk (*) indicates that the actual title of the exhibition is 
not known. When no primary documentation on an exhibition 
could be located, secondary sources have been cited. 


1931 

Southwest Branch of the YWCA, 1605 Catharine Street, 
Philadelphia, Dox Thrash, sponsored by the Tra Club, October 
11-12. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, October 8 and Octo- 
ber 29, 1931. 


1932 

The Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia, Thirty-third Annual Exhi- 
bition of Drawings, Paintings, Illustrations and Sculpture, May 15- 
June 5: no. 39, Brown Boy, painting; no. 51, Portrait of a Friend, 


painting. 


Southwest Branch of the YWCA, 1605 Catharine Street, 
Philadelphia, The Tra Club of Philadelphia Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings and Drawings, December 11 and 12: no. 6, Dance of Sin, 
watercolor, $10; no. 13, The Forest Nymph, etching, $6 (unidenti- 
fied); no. 14, Soliloquy, etching, $5 (unidentified); no. 15, Fanati- 
cism, etching, $5 (cat. 7?); no. 17, Back Street, aquatint, $5 
(unidentified); no. 36, Achievement, oil, $350. 


1933 

Southwest Branch of the YWCA, 1605 Catharine Street, 
Philadelphia, The Place of the American Negro in Art and Music, 
sponsored by the Industrial Department, mid-January. Reported 
in the Philadelphia Tribune, January 19, 1933. 


Southwest Branch of the YWCA, 1605 Catharine Street, 
Philadephia, Dox Thrash: One Man Show,* April 21—-early May; 
included The Forest Nymph, etching (unidentified); Swing Low 
Sweet Chariot, oil. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, April 25 
and May 11, 1933. . 


135th Street Branch of the New York Public Library (now the 
Schomburg Center for Research in Blood Culture), Non-juried 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Harmon Foundation, late Spring. 
Cited in Theresa Dickason Cedarholm, ed., Afro-American Artists: 
A Bio-bibliographical Dictionary (Boston: Trustees of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, 1973), p. 283, and Gary A. Reynolds and Beryl J. 
Wright, Against the Odds: African-American Artists and the Harmon 
Foundation (Newark, N.J.: The Newark Museum, 1989), p. 38. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Thirty-first 


Annual Philadelphia Water Color Exhibit, November 5—December 


10: no. 186, Miners, watercolor. 


1934 

The Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia, Watercolors by Dox 
Thrash, January. Reported in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia), 
Sunday, January 7, and Sunday, January 21, and the Philadelphia 
Tribune, January 18, 1934. 


1936 

Germantown YWCA, 5800 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Second Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Etchings, and Drawings 
by Negro Artists of Philadelphia and the Vicinity,* sponsored by 
the Germantown Interracial Committee and the Germantown 
Arts Committee, March. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, 
March 3, 1936. 


1937 

Columbia Photo Studio, North Philadelphia, Portraits, Land- 
scapes, Charcoal Drawings, and Commercial Art,* sponsored by 
the Idealistic Club, May. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, 
May 20, 1937. 


The Art Centre, West Chester, Pennsylvania, Posters and Prints: 
WPA Federal Art Project, Pennsylvania, sponsored by the Chester 
County Art Association and the School Board of West Chester, 
October 30-November 14: no. 24, Boats at Night (cat. 45); no. 
25, Abraham (cat. 15); no. 26, Pier 27 (cat. 47); no. 27, Coal Dust 
(cat. 46). 


1938 

Pennsylvania (now Philadelphia) Museum of Art, The Federal Art 
Project of Pennsylvania, January 23—-February 27: The Funeral, 
watercolor; Mr. X, carborundum (cat. 79). 


School of Fine Arts Building, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, The Federal Art Project of Pennsylvania, late 
July-August 8. Reported in a clipping from an unidentified news- 
paper, WPA—Art Project, Urban Archives, Temple University 
Libraries, Philadelphia. 


Natural History Building, U.S. National Museum (now National 
Museum of American History), Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Exhibition of the Graphic Arts Division of the 
WPA Federal Art Project,* October 15-30. Reported in Art 


Digest, vol. 13, no. 2 (October 15, 1938), p. 25, and Art News, 
vol. 37, no. 5 (October 15, 1938), p. 18. 


1938-39 

The State Museum of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Exhibition of 
the Federal Art Project of Pennsylvania,* December 1938- 
January 13, 1939. Reported in Arts in Philadelphia, January 1939. 


1939 

Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania, Watercolors 
and Prints by Negro Artists of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Federal Art Project,* January; included six prints and six 
watercolors by Thrash. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, Jan- 
uary 16 and January 26, 1939. 


Baltimore Museum of Art, Contemporary Negro Art, February 
3-19: no. 99, Cabin Days (cat. 81); no. 100, Charlot (cat. 85). 


The Pedagogical Library, Twenty-first Street and the Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia School District Headquarters, 
Exhibition in Conjunction with National Negro History Week,* 
February 4-25. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, February 9, 


1939. 


Darby High School, Darby, Pennsylvania, Exhibition in Con- 
junction with Negro Achievement Week,* opened February 9. 
Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, February 16, 1939. 


A.C.A. Gallery, 1325 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Group Exhibi- 
tion: Michael Gallagher, Dox Thrash, and Nat Koffman,* mid- 
February—March: included the prints Life (cat. 83); No Hit 
(unidentified); Nude (cat. 88); and Sunday Morning (cat. 23). 
Reported in the Philadelphia Record, Sunday, February 26, Metro 


section, p. 14. 


Howard University, Washington, D.C., Federal Art Project 
Artists from New York, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania,* late May; included ten prints by Thrash. Reported in 


the Philadelphia Tribune, June 1, 1939. 


M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, Frontiers of 
American Art: Works Progress Administration Federal Art Project, 
[May]: no. 235, Mr. X (cat. 79); no. 236, Second Thought (cat. 58). 


Northeastern corner of 21st and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
Studio Exhibition: Sale of Works by Philadelphia Artists, proceeds to 


support campaign to prevent the shutdown of the Federal Art 
Project, September 8-9 [1939]. 


The Print Club (now Print Center) of Philadelphia, Eleventh 
Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Artists, mid—late Octo- 
ber: Repose (cat. 137). Reported in the Philadelphia Inquirer, Sun- 
day, October 15, 1939. 


1939-40 


Exhibition at the New York World’s Fair, venue and dates unknown. 


1940 

Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple University, Philadelphia, WPA 
Print Makers,* January. Reported in the Philadelphia Record, January 
7, 1940, and the Philadelphia Tribune, January 18, 1940. 


Vail Memorial Library, Lincoln University, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, Prints by Artists of the Pennsylvania Works 
Progress Administration Federal Art Project,* through January 
30. Reported in the Philadelphia Afro-American, January 13, 1940, 
p. 12, and the Philadelphia Tribune, January 18, 1940, p. 14. 


Essie Marie’s Studio, 525 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Exhi- 
bition Sponsored by Des Beaux Arts Club,* March. Reported in 
the Philadelphia Afro-American, March 16, 1940, p. 5. 


Vail Memorial Library, Lincoln University, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, Exhibition of WPA Artists,* April. Reported in 
the Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia), April 6, 1940. 


United Artists Headquarters, 2019 Rittenhouse Street, Phila- 
delphia, Second Annual Art Exhibition, sponsored by the National 
Negro Congress, April-May 15; included Nude (cat. 88). Reported 
in the Philadelphia Afro-American, April 27, 1940, p. 15. 


Tindley Temple, Broad and Fitzwater Streets, Philadelphia, 
WPA Artists’ Exhibition in Conjunction with the Annual Con- 
ference of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People,* June. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, June 27, 


1940, p. 20. 


Chicago Coliseum, Tanner Art Galleries, American Negro Expo- 
sition, Chicago, Exhibition of the Art of the American Negro 
(1851-1940), July 4-September 2: Harmon Exhibition, no. 295, 
Charlot (cat. 85); no. 296, Second Thought (cat. 58); no. 297, 
Morning (unidentified); no. 298, Harmonica Blues (cat. 17); no. 
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299, Deacon's Well (cat. 51); no. 300, Cabin Days (cat. 81); no. 
301, Languid Garil (unidentified); no. 302, Repose (cat. 137); no. 
303, Scare Crow (cat. 20); no. 304, Sunday Morning (cat. 23); no. 
305, Parsket Dredge (cat. 26?); no. 306, Life (cat. 83); no. 307, 
Octoroon (cat. 158); no. 308, Boats at Night (cat. 45). 


Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania, WPA Art: 
Oils, Temperas, Watercolors, and Pastels,* late September— 
October 14: Derrick, oil, Summer Day, oil. 


Federal Art Project of Pennsylvania Headquarters, 510 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, World’s First Exhibition of Carbo- 
rundum Prints,* September 26—late October: included the prints 
Charlot (cat. 85); Happy Journey (cat. 138); Miss Lucy (cat. 25); 
Monday Morning Wash (in color; cat. 87); Nursery Rhyme (cat. 159). 
Reported in the Philadelphia Afro-American, September 28, 1940, p. 
13; Philadelphia Record, October 1, 1940; Philadelphia Tribune, Octo- 
ber 10, 1940, p. 17; and Philadelphia Inquirer, October 20, 1940. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance, Living Lithography, October: Ebony Joe 
(cat!'157). 


The Print Club (now Print Center) of Philadelphia, Twelfth 
Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Artists, October 9-30: 
Afternoon Chat (cat. 140); Amanda (cat. 139). Reported in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, October 13, 1940, and Art Digest, 
vol. 15, no. 3 (November 1, 1940), p. 25. 


1940-41 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., Seventy-five Years of Free- 
dom: Commemoration of the 75th Anniversary of the Proclamation of 
the 13th Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
December 18, 1940—January 31, 1941: prints: Boats at Night (cat. 
45); Cabin Days (cat. 81); Cat Fishin’ (cat. 50); Coal Yard (cat. 
160); Deacon Jones’ Well (cat. 51); Demolition (cat. 27); Monday 
Morning Wash (cat. 87); Old Barns (cat. 53); Surface Mining (cat. 
59); watercolors: Griff Hills; While Philly Sleeps. (The carborun- 
dum print Reggie, by Raymond Steth, is mistakenly attributed to 
Thrash in the exhibition brochure.) 


1941 

Brooks School, 57th Street and Haverford Avenue, and Elverson 
School, 13th Street and Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Exhibition of Works by WPA Artists in Conjunction with 
National Negro History Week,* February 9-16. Reported in the 
Philadelphia Afro-American, February 8, 1941, p. 24. 


The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, First Annual Exhibition of Art, 
March 2-16: prints: no. 25, Boats at Night (cat. 45); oils: no. 26, 
Freelon; no. 44, Nude; no. 53, Demolition. 


DOX THRASH 


Women’s Dormitory Council of Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Dox Thrash and Cornele Cuyjet, opened April 15. Reported 
in the Philadelphia Afro-American, undated clipping in the Thrash 
Papers, collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida. 


The Print Club (now Print Center) of Philadelphia, Eighteenth 
Annual Exhibition of American Etchings and Engravings, April 
14—May 2: Freelon’s Barn (cat. 141). Reported in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Sunday, April 13, 1941. 


Federal Art Project of Pennsylvania Headquarters, 510 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, WPA Art for Defense, mid-April—mid- 
June: probably included Defense Worker (cat. 98), Shipfitters (cat. 
65), and other related subjects; traveled to the Library of Con- 
egress in Washington, D.C. Reported in the Philadelphia Tribune, 
June 19, 1941. 


South Side Community Art Center, Chicago, We Too Look at 
America: A National Exhibition of Negro Art, May 1-31: prints: no. 
82, Boats at Night (cat. 45); no. 83, Cabin Days (cat. 81); no. 84, 
Cat Fishin’ (cat. 50); no. 85, Coal Yard (cat. 160); no. 86, Deacon 
Jones’ Well (cat. 51); no. 87, Demolition (cat. 27); no. 88, Monday 
Morning Wash (cat. 87); no. 89, Old Barns (cat. 53); no. 90, Sur- 
face Mining (cat. 59). 


Philadelphia Art Alliance, First Annual Special Invitational 
Summer Exhibition,* June 2-September 15: On the Ridge, oil. 
Reported in the Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, June 1, 1941, and 
Art Digest, vol. 15 (September 1, 1941), p. 13. 


Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland, Creative Art of 
the American Negro, organized by the American Federation of the 
Arts, September 7-28: Griffin Hills, watercolor. Reported in the 
Baltimore Museum of Art News, September 1941. 


Art Week, November 12—18, venue unknown. Reported in the 


Philadelphia Tribune, November 1, 1941. 


The Print Club (now Print Center) of Philadelphia, Thirteenth 
Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Artists, October 
27—November 15: no. 29, Charlie (cat. 99); no. 45, Sunday After- 
noon (cat. 28). 


1941-42 

The Downtown Gallery, 23 East 51st Street, New York, American 
Negro Art, rgth and 20th Centuries, December 9, 1941—January 3, 
1942: no. 60, Cabin Days (cat. 81); no. 61, Coal Yards (cat. 160); 

no. 62, Grinding (cat. 97). 


1942 

Gallery of Art, Founder's Library, Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Exhibition of Graphic Arts by Dox Thrash: Etchings, 
Aquatints, Lithographs, and Carborundum Prints, February: car- 


borundum prints, no. 1, Bewildered (unidentified); no. 2, Life (cat. 


83); no. 3, Glory Be (cat. ror); no. 4, No Hit (unidentified); no. 
5, Defense (cat. 98?); no. 6, Morning (unidentified); no. 7, Charlie 
(cat. 99); no. 8, Charlotte (cat. 85); no. 9, Before the Curtain (cat. 
100); no. 10, Grinder (cat. 97); no. 11, Repose (cat. 137); no. 12, 
Cabin Days (cat. 81); colored carborundum prints: no. 13, Mon- 
day Morning Wash (cat. 87); no. 14, Neighbor’s Chat (cat. 140); 
no. 15, Backstage (cat. 91); etchings: no. 16, Saul (unidentified); 
no. 17, Heave! (cat. 60); no. 18, Morning Paper (cat. 30); no. 19, 
Played Out (cat. 54); no. 20, Sunday Afternoon (cat. 28); no. 21, 
Nude Model (unidentified); aquatints: no. 22, Second Thought (cat. 
58); no. 23, Boats at Night (cat. 45); no. 24, Old Barn (cat. 53); 
no. 25, Deacon’s Well (cat. 51); no. 26, Nintle [sic] and Ridge (cat. 
61); no. 27, Skyukil (sic) River Fishermen (cat. 50); lithographs: 
no. 28, Linda (cat. 167); no. 29, Ebony Joe (cat. 157); no. 30, 
Octoroon (cat. 158). 


The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Second Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture, February 22-29. Reported in the Philadel- 
phia Tribune, January 22, 1942. 


Palace of Fine Arts, Mexico City, WPA Exposicion de Trabajos 
del Programa de Arte de Pennsylvania, March: no. 8, Defensa 
No. 2, watercolor; no. 51, Charlot (cat. 85); no. 52, Domingo 
en la Mafiana (cat. 23). 


Exhibition Gallery, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings by Negro Artists of America, April 19—May to: no. 
60, Saturday Night, oil. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia Printmakers, June 6— 
September 13: Mary Lou (cat. 94); Sunday Morning (cat. 23). 


1943 

Officers Mountainview Club, Fort Huachuca, Arizona, Exhibition 
of the Work of 37 Negro Artists, May 16-22; Service Club No. 1, 
May 23-29; Service Club No. 2, May 30-June 5: oils: no. 32, 
While Philly Sleeps; no. 33, Work at Last; no. 36, Landscape; draw- 
ing: no. 46, Portrait of R. W.; prints: no. 55, Happy Journey (cat. 
138); no. 56, Ebony Joe (cat. 157); no. 57, Octoroon (cat. 158); 
no. 74, Coal Yard (cat. 160); no. 75, Monday Morning Wash (cat. 
87); no. 76, Cabin Days (cat. 81); no. 77, Deacon Jones’ Well (cat. 
51); no. 78, Old Barns (cat. 53); no. 79, Surface Mining (cat. 59); 
no. 80, Demolition (cat. 27); no. 81, Boats at Night (cat. 45); no. 
82, Cat Fishin’ (cat. 50). 


1944 


The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings, Prints, and Watercolors, February 25—March 5: watercol- 
ors and “opheliagraph prints”: no. 53, Sun Drenched; no. 54, City 
Plevins; no. 55, Seated Figure; no. 56, Reflection; no. 57, Saturday 
Night, tempera; no. 58, Mount Zion (cat. 109); no. 59, Mother, 
Child, and Father (cat. 106?); no. 60, Coal Breaker (cat. 105); no. 
61, 8th and Ridge (cat. 61). 


Philadelphia Art Alliance, Oils, Water Colors, and Prints by Dox 
Thrash, May 28-June 11: no. 1, Country Pattern, $75; no. 2, Demo- 
lition; no. 3, Hushed; no. 4, City Plevins, $60; no. 5, Nude, $20; no. 
6, Tired Feet, $24; no. 7, Stevedore, $30; no. 8, Linda, $25; no. 9, 
Sun Drenched, $30; no. 10, Eva, $25; no. 11, Mount Zion, $40; no. 
12, Monday Morning Wash, $12 (in color; cat. 87); no. 13, Saturday 
Night, $50; no. 14, Fabrication, $100; no. 15, Landscape, $35; no. 
16, Three Fish; no. 17, Abstraction, $75; no. 18, Contrast, $75; no. 
19, Mount Zion, $10 (cat. 109); no. 20, Women, $4; no. 21, Coal 
Breaker, $8 (cat. 105); no. 22, Three Sisters, $5 (cat. 147 or 148); 
no. 23, East Side (background), $6 (cat. 62 or 63); no. 24, Mr. X, $4 
(cat. 79 or 116); no. 25, Monday Morning Wash, $10 (cat. 87); no. 
26, Charlie, $5 (cat. 99); no. 27, Miss Brown, $4; no. 28, Grinding, 
$7 (cat. 97); no. 29, oth & Ridge, $4 (cat. 61); no. 30, Market, $5 
(cat. 84); no. 31, Nude (A Languid Figure), $5 (cat. 127?); no. 32, 
Three Nudes, $4.50 (cat. 110); no. 33, Nude, $5; no. 34, Amanda, 
$8 (cat. 139); no. 35, Sunday Afternoon, $5 (cat. 28); no. 36, East 
Side, $5 (cat. 62 or 63); no. 37, Field House, watercolor, $10; no. 
38, Neighbors, $8 (cat. 134?); unnumbered: Before the Curtain, $6 
(cat. 100); Bewildered, $12; Linda, $6 (cat. 167); A New Day, $5 
(cat. 106); A Useful Imagination, $8 (cat. 111 or 112); “Not Hung”: 
Alone; First Launching, $10 (cat. 107); Morning, $10; Old Boat, $5; 
River Dredge, $4 (cat. 26 or 179); A Silver Day; The Welder (cat. 
108). 


The Print Club (now Print Center) of Philadelphia, Sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Artists, November 1-24: 
Coal Breaker (cat. 105); Launching (cat. 107). 


1945 

The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Fifth Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, Prints, and Watercolors, February 24—March 24; featured 
thirty-five works by Thrash, including the prints Cabin Days (cat. 
81), Life (cat. 83), Octoroon (cat. 158), and Sunday Afternoon 
(cat. 28); and works in other mediums: Contrast, Country Pat- 
terns, Manayunk, Philadelphia, Saturday Night (illus.), Stevedore, 
and Sunlight. Reported in the Philadelphia Afro-American, Febru- 
ary 17 and March 10, 1945; Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, March 
4, 1945, p- 14; Art Outlook (Philadelphia), March 15, 1945; Daily 
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Worker (New York), March 22, 1945; Pyramid Club Pictorial 
Album, 1945, p- 38; and an exhibition prospectus. 


The Print Club (now Print Center) of Philadelphia, Seventeenth 
Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Printmakers, November 
23—December 14: Back Home (cat. 113). Reported in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Sunday, November 25, 1945. 


1945-46 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Color Prints and Color Printing, 
November 27, 1945—January 1, 1946: Monday Morning Wash 
(cat. 87). 


1946 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Drawings by Philadelphia Artists, 
February 17—March 17. 


The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Sixth Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, Prints, and Watercolors, February 22—March 22: oils: no. 26, 
Nude (illus.); no. 27, The Grove; no. 28, Music; no. 29, Back— 
Torso; no. 30, Shipfitters; no. 31, Welcome Home; prints: no. 93, 
Elongated Figure (cat. 117?); prints exhibited but not listed in the 
catalogue are Boats at Night (second version; cat. 74), Cabin Days 
(cat. 81), Defense Worker (cat. 98), Grinding (cat. 97), Inveigling 
(cat. 166), and Monday Morning Wash (cat. 87), all illustrated 
under the heading “Annual Art Exhibition 1946” in the Pyramid 
Club Pictorial Album, 1947-48, p. 20. 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Forty- 
fourth Annual Philadelphia Water Color Exhibition, October 
20-November 24: no. 236, Rugged Homes (cat. 119). 


[1947] 

The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, [Seventh] Annual Exhibition, 
[February-March]; included Charlie (cat. 99), and A Useful Imagi- 
nation (facing left; cat. 111), both illustrated under the heading 
“Pyramidians Entertain” in the Pyramid Club Pictorial Album, 
1947-48, p. 25. 


1948 

The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Eighth Annual Exhibition Invita- 
tional: Paintings and Sculpture, February 20—March 20: no. 36, 
Moonshiner, oil. 


Division of Graphic Arts of the U.S. National Museum (now 
National Museum of American History), Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Carbographs and Etchings by Dox 
Thrash,* November 1-28: gth and Ridge, $20 (cat. 61); Back 
Stage, $30 (cat. 91); Barnyard, $20; Blighted Homes, $16 (cat. 66); 


DOX THRASH 


Boats at Night, $30 (cat. 45 or 74); Bugler, $15; Charlie, $12 (cat. 
99); Charlotte (not for sale; cat. 85); Churning Butter, $20 (cat. 
120); Coal Breakers, $18 (cat. 105); Coal Dust, $16 (cat. 46); 
Confusion, $20; Deacon’s Well, $20 (cat. 51); Defense, $15 (cat. 
98); Elongated Figure, $30 (cat. 117’); Fishermen, $18 (cat. 123?); 
Georgia Cotton Pickers, $25 (cat. 114); Girls in Costume, $30 (cat. 
151 or 152); Glory Be, $25 (cat. 101); The Grinder, $12 (cat. 97); 
Harmonica Blues, $15 (cat. 17); Intermission, $20 (cat. 54); Life, 
$25 (cat. 83); Monday Morning Wash, $30 (cat. 87); Morning, 
$10; A New Day, $15 (cat. 106); Nude, $12; Nude Before Win- 
dow, $20; Old Barns, $20 (cat. 53); Old Shawl, $16 (cat. 122?); 
One Horse Farmer, $20 (cat. 124), Oyster House, $15 (cat. 126); 
Paul, $12 (cat. 19); Philadelphia, $20 (cat. 156 or 162?); Saul, $15; 
Second Hand Books, $18; Second Thought, $20 (cat. 58); Shadows, 
$12 (cat. 121?); Siesta, $20 (cat. 127); Still Life #1, $25 (cat. 145); 
Still Life #2, $20 (cat. 146); Sunday Afternoon, $20 (cat. 28); Sur- 
face Mining, $16 (cat. 59); Whiskers, $15 (cat. 93). 


1949 
The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Ninth Annual Exhibition Invita- 


tional: Painting and Sculpture, February 18—March 18: no. 36, Back 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance, The Artist Looks at Himself, May 
2—-June 4: Self-Portrait, oil. Documented in a letter of invitation 


to participate, collection of Dr. Esther Rollins McIntosh, 
Philadelphia. 


1950 
The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Tenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
and Sculpture, February 24—March 24: no. 20, Wonderful Day. 


1952 
The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Twelfth Annual Exhibition of 


Paintings and Sculpture, February 22—March 22: no. 40, Lady with 
New Hat. 


1953 
The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture, February 20—March 20: no. 20, The Future. 


1954 

The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Oils, Watercolors, and Prints, through March 28. Reported by 
Dorothy Grafly in Art in Focus (Philadelphia), March 1954, p. 1. 


1955 


The Flamingo Apartments, 1220 North Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, Interpreting the Negro Theme in Art, sponsored by the Her- 


itage House, n.d.: Big Deal, ink wash. Reported by Dorothy Grafly 
in Art in Focus, March 1955, Pp. I. 


The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, First Annual Fall Review of 
Paintings and Sculpture, October 21-November 26: no. 60, 
Dilemma. 


1956 

The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Second Annual Fall Review of 
Paintings and Sculpture, October 26—-November 26: You Are, 
painting. Cited in Lynn Moody Igoe and James Igoe, 250 Years of 
Afro-American Art: An Annotated Bibliography (New York and 
London: R. R. Bowker, 1981), p. 1169. 


1957 

The Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Third Annual Fall Review of 
Paintings and Sculpture, October 25—November 30: no. 45, Pillar 
of Strength. 


1958 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Federal Art Project: Twenty Years 
After, October 3-November 23: Mary Lou (cat. 94); Monday 
Morning Wash (cat. 87). 


1962 
Paul Laurence Dunbar Public School, Twelfth Street North of 
Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Exhibition,* June. 


Jeanette Whitehill Rosenbaum Art Centre, 1712 North 22nd 


Street, Philadelphia, Exhibit of Art, October 26—November 25, 
1962: Old Boats, oil, $100. 
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Notes 


Dox Thrash: “I Always Wanted To Be an Artist” 
(Pages 1-40) 


al 


6 


Although Thrash’s Social Security record gives his birth date as March 
22, 1892, the same agency records his older brother Tennessee’s birth 
date as August 1, 1891, less than seven months earlier. An obituary in 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, April 21, 1965, says that Thrash was 
seventy-three at the time of his death in 1965 (i.e., born in 1892), but 
obituaries in three African American—owned newspapers—the Philadel- 
phia Afro-American, May 1, 1965; the Philadelphia Independent, April 24, 
1965; and the Philadelphia Tribune, April 24, 1965—say that he was 
seventy-two, or that he was born in 1893. Thrash gave 1893 as his birth 
date on several important occasions: when enrolling in evening classes 
at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago in 1914 and at the time 
of his solo exhibitions in Philadelphia (1944) and Washington, D.C. 
(1948). However, 1892 is given as his birth date in the unpublished 
autobiographical statement he drafted between 1944 and 1948, “The 
History of My Life,” typescript, n.d.; copy in the Philadelphia Artists 
Reference File, Art Department, The Free Library of Philadelphia. 
Telephone conversations in the summer and fall of 2000 with Col. Eugene 
Cheatham, Jr. (b. 1915), the son of Thrash’s youngest sibling, Margaret 
Elinor, are the source for details about Thrash’s family and childhood not 
provided in any of Thrash’s own accounts. Cheatham recalls that Thrash’s 
grandmother, whom Cheatham had never met, was known to the family 
by her surname as Granny or Grandma Favors and that she was living in 
Macon, Georgia, when she died in the early 1920s; Thrash’s mother’s 
death certificate records that she died in Spalding County, Georgia, on 
March 7, 1936: <http://www.ancestry.com/ancestry>. 

Cheatham and his younger brother John spent two summers in Griffin 
as children during the early 1920s. He states that his grandmother Ophe- 
lia went to work for the Taylor’s in “her teen years.” He also recalls that 
she worked seven days a week (on Sundays she only cooked breakfast) 
and that she would come home in the evenings, driven by Mrs. Taylor, 
with food for her own family’s table. The seven-day schedule and provi- 
sion of food were customary features of domestic employment in Geor- 
gia at the time (bringing home food was known as “pan-toting”). See 
Tera W. Hunter, To ‘Joy My Freedom: Southern Black Women’s Lives and 
Labors after the Civil War (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1997), p. 52 (for the weekly work schedule), and p. 132 (for pan-toting). 
Cheatham states that in the 1950s the site of the cabin where Dox 
Thrash grew up was occupied by a Coca-Cola bottling plant. 

Thrash, “The History of My Life” (see note 1 above). 

Records at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago indicate an 
eighth-grade education, but Thrash’s record at the Harmon Founda- 
tion lists fourth grade. See Harmon Foundation Records, c. 1932-41, 
box 80, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
The biographical data contained in this important file was compiled on 
June 29, 1938, and was updated twice, on August 4, 1939, and June 9, 
1941. Many of the facts in the document are accompanied by the par- 
enthetical note “(1933 blank),” suggesting that they derive from an 
entry blank that Thrash filled out in late 1932 for the 1933 Harmon 
Foundation exhibition (see also note 36 below). 

James D. Anderson, The Education of Blacks in the South, 1860-1935 
(Chapel Hill and London: University of North Carolina Press, 1988), 
p- 151, Table 5.1, “Elementary School Attendance by Race and Age in 
Southern States, 1900,” which indicates that in Georgia 46 percent of 
black children aged ten to fourteen went to school, compared with 70 
percent of white children; these figures are below the average atten- 
dance figures in the sixteen states tabulated, which were 52 percent for 
black children and 76 percent for white. 
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“At fifteen [I] began to travel through out the country doing odd jobs. 
My ambition to be an artist caused me to settle in Chicago. Took var- 
ious courses of art through correspondence schools and with private 
tutors, eventually entering The Art Institute of Chicago.” See Dox 
Thrash to Jacob Kainen, October 7, 1948, Special Exhibitions File, 
Graphic Arts Collection, National Museum of American History, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. See also Alain LeRoy 
Locke, ed., The Negro in Art: A Pictorial Record of the Negro Artist and of 
the Negro Theme in Art (Washington, D.C.: Associates in Negro Folk 
Education, 1940), p. 136, where the following is included in Thrash’s 
biographical data: “Studied art thru correspondence course till 1908, 
and in occasional evening courses after coming North in 1909.” 
Anderson, The Education of Blacks (see note 6 above), p. 159: “Almost 
half of Georgia’s black males from fifteen to thirty-four years of age left 
the state during the 1920s.” 

An obituary prepared by Thrash’s family states that “at the age of 19 he 
hoboed his way to Chicago, because there was no art school in his 
native state that would admit a Negro,” that he reached Chicago in 
1git, and that to pay for his classes at the Institute he worked at the 
American Bank Note Engraving Company; see clipping from an 
unidentified newspaper, photocopy in the Philadelphia Artists Refer- 
ence File, Art Department, The Free Library of Philadelphia, where it 
is mistakenly identified as from the Philadelphia Tribune, January 1, 1965. 
Joseph Shallit, “Gallagher, Mesibov and Thrash—Arrtists,” Philadelphia 
Record, October 1, 1940. There is a two-step march titled “Whistling 
Rufus” (see Thomas L. Morgan and William Barlow, From Cakewalks to 
Concert Halls: An Illustrated History of African American Popular Music 
from 1895 to 1930 [Washington, D.C.: Elliott and Clark, 1992], p. 51), 
but Whistling Rufus was also a person’s name. A copy of the sheet music 
for the two-step march in a private collection includes the following 
statement at the top of the sheet: “No cake walk given in the Black 
Belt District in Alabama was considered worth while attending unless 
‘WHISTLING RUFUS’ was engaged to furnish the music. Unlike other 
musicians RUFUS always performed alone, playing an accompaniment 
to his whistling on an old guitar, and it was with great pride that he 
called himself the ‘ONE-MAN BAND.’” See p. 72, fig. 101 above. 
Thrash, “The History of My Life” (see note 1 above). There were two 
draft call-ups in 1917, on June 5 and September 12; see Arthur E. Bar- 
beau and Florette Henri, The Unknown Soldiers: African-American Troops 
in World War I (1974; reprint New York: Da Capo, 1996), p. 36. Thrash’s 
army records were destroyed in the 1950s in a fire in Saint Louis, but 
since by his own account he was in the army for fourteen months, he 
most likely joined up in September. For the Buffalo soldiers, see Barbeau 
and Henri, The Unknown Soldiers, p. 84: “The 367th was composed 
mainly of New York draftees and had as its commander Col. James A. 
Moss, a Southerner of long experience with black troops. He called his 
regiment the Buffaloes, a name given many years before by the Indians 
to the black Regulars and later adopted by the entire 92d Division.” 
Barbeau and Henri, The Unknown Soldiers, pp. 139-45, esp. p. 141: “At 
the beginning of its stay in France [the 92d] did enjoy a marked degree 
of social freedom. . . . The men were allowed to go to nearby towns in 
their free time, to visit with local people, even to have a drink of wine 
or beer, although hard liquor was forbidden. At camp there was an occa- 
sional vaudeville show or ball game.” 

See Major Warner A. Ross, My Colored Battalion (Chicago: Warner A. 
Ross, 1920), esp. pp. 28-77, 117. 

Thrash’s later correspondence sheds light on his wartime experience. In 
a letter he wrote to the Fair Employment Practice Committee in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on June 1, 1942, he states: “I am an ex-soldier and was hon- 
orably discharged from the army in 1918. | was wounded in action 
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overseas, my discharge serial number is 2817876” (the penultimate num- 
ber has been corrected and is unclear). On October 5, 1942, a letter from 
M. F. Draemel, Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy Yard, Philadelphia, to the same 
committee refers to Thrash’s job application, which “indicates he is in 
receipt of a pension for a 75% disability from gas and shell-shock incurred 
in the armed services of the United States.” For these two letters, see 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, RG 228, Records of Committee on Fair 
Employment, Regional Case Records—Region III. Closed Cases Aug 
1941—Mar 1946, N-Z, box 24, HM 9-92, entry 70, folder (T—-V). Two of 
Thrash’s obituaries add details: in the Philadelphia Tribune, Saturday, April 
24, 1965, it is noted that Thrash “held the Verdun Medal and the Pur- 
ple Heart for wounds received in France during World War One,” and a 
photocopy of an obituary clipped from an unidentified newspaper (see 
note g above) states: “His training was interrupted by World War I, of 
which he served his Country until he was wounded on Armistice Day.” 
Lt. Col. (Ret.) Michael Lee Lanning, The African-American Soldier: 
From Crispus Attucks to Colin Powell (Secaucus, N.J.: Citadel, 1997), p. 
146. See also “Local Art Gets a ‘Blood Transfusion’; WPA Art Project 
Encourages Artists,” Philadelphia Tribune, November 23, 1939, p. 3: “His 
studies at the art Institute in Chicago were interrupted by the World 
War. He went overseas, was gassed, shell-shocked, and after [a] long 
period of treatment, cured. European vaudeville attracted him, and he 
joined a comedy team, which toured the hospitals of France. Then 
American vaudeville attracted him, and he entered professionally in 
the old Plantation Circuit.” See also a clipping from an unidentified 
source: Maurice Ritter, “Imprint on Art: Three WPA Artists Perfect 
Print-Making,” [September 1940]: “Dox Thrasher [sic], who gained 
vaudeville experience while touring hospitals in France after he was 
wounded and gassed while serving with the A. E. F.,” Samuel S. Fleisher 
Scrapbooks, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. (hereafter AAA), microfilm reel 3581. 

See also Ritter, “Imprint on Art” (note 15 above): “Resuming art studies 
after touring the country on a vaudeville circuit.” It is likely that Thrash’s 
return to Chicago took place after late July, when a race riot precipitated 
the departure from the city of his favorite sister Margaret Elinor and her 
two sons. The elder son, Eugene Cheatham, Jr., remembers clearly hav- 
ing been out on the street with his mother as a three-year-old that sum- 
mer when a uniformed nurse rushed up to warn them that it was unsafe 
to remain out of doors. Later, when Cheatham and his uncle would dis- 
cuss the riots, Thrash never mentioned having been there. 

Ferne V. Smith, School Archivist, School of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
to Ruth Fine Lehrer, Curator, Philadelphia Museum of Art, August 15, 
1975, Artist File, Department of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; the information supplied in this letter was 
confirmed by telephone in September 2000. 

Ibid. 

Later, the Art Institute’s school would be divided into a School of Fine 
Arts and a School of Industrial Art; see School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Handbook for Students Including Faculty List and Course Descrip- 
tions (Chicago: School of the Art Institute of Chicago, 1941), p. 5. 
The heading “Human Interest” on Thrash’s Harmon Foundation artist’s 
record (see note 5 above) is followed by “Wants to become mural 
painter and Negro character painter.” 

On one occasion, three of his teachers at the Institute are given as John 
Warner Norton (1876-1934), Abram Poole (1883-1961), and Leopold 
Seyffert (188-1956); see Locke, The Negro in Art (note 7 above), p. 
136: “Stud[ied] under Seyffert, Naughton [sic], and Pool.” See also James 
A. Porter, Modern Negro Art (1943; repr. New York: Arno Press, 1969), 
p. 165, where only Poole and Seyffert are named. 

“Mural for Mercy Hospital,” May 9, 1939, WPA—Art Project, news- 
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paper clipping, Urban Archives, Temple University Libraries, Philadel- 
phia. William B. Owen, Jr., was active in Chicago from 1917 to 1928. 
The heading “Art Education” on Thrash’s Harmon Foundation artist’s 
record (see note 5 above) includes “Art Institute of Chicago, 4 years. 
Private tutoring under W. M. Scott.” See also “Eve Lynn Chats About 
Society and Folk,” Philadelphia Tribune, Thursday, May 11, 1933, where 
it is reported that he was a private student of both Scott and Norton. 
Scott’s years of study abroad from 1909-1913 were punctuated by 
return visits to Chicago and Indianapolis. A mural executed in 1913 in 
Indianapolis, The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, most likely inspired 
the theme of one of Thrash’s Mercy Hospital Mother Goose Rhymes murals 
in 1939, but whereas Scott recast the tale with African American char- 
acters, Thrash planned to use a range of races and nationalities. Thrash’s 
multi-racial approach could have been suggested by José Clemente 
Orozco’s mural in the New School for Social Research in New York, The 
Table of Brotherhood, described by Alain Locke (in a book owned by 
Thrash) as “eleven races and nationalities grouped fraternally around a 
table”; see Alain Locke, Negro Art: Past and Present, Bronze Booklet no. 
3 (Washington, D.C.: Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1936), p. 55. 
For Scott’s mural, see William E. Taylor, “Echoes of the Past: Artists’ 
Biographies,” in William E. Taylor and Harriet G. Warkel, A Shared Her- 
itage: Art by Four African-Americans (Indianapolis: Indianapolis Museum 
of Art in cooperation with Indiana University Press, 1996), pp. 162-63. 
For Thrash’s mural commission, see note 22 above: “The four walls were 
designed by the artist, but only the last wall, 246 sq. ft. will be painted.” 
(Thrash’s mural was to be painted in oil, so it is unlikely that he ever 
received training in fresco, as Sam Brown had.) Because of a shift in the 
organization of the Federal Art Project shortly after Thrash was given the 
commission, many such mural projects were cancelled and it is not known 
if his was ever executed; there is no reference to it in any of his autobio- 
graphical statements or in any press coverage he received. 
Among Thrash’s papers in the collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles 
Beach, Florida, is a copy of a picture essay (c. 1944-45) on the murals 
Scott designed for the new Office of Deeds in Washington, D.C. 
See Harriet G. Warkel, “Image and Identity: The Art of William E. 
Scott, John W. Hardwick, and Hale A. Woodruff,” in Taylor and 
Warkel, A Shared Heritage (note 23 above), pp. 18-39, where it is stated 
(p. 39) that Scott “epitomized the themes advocated by Alain Locke 
long before it became stylish to paint the black experience.” 
Scott’s painting is reproduced by Warkel, ibid., p. 24, fig. 6. Scott’s early 
portrait studies also set a precedent for Thrash’s later work; see “Negro Art 
Exhibit,” The Southern Workman, vol. 53, no. 4 (April 1924), p. 149: 
“Among other notable entries were [sic] ‘A Sketch,’ by W. Edouard Scott 
of Chicago. This pictures a Negro boy in tattered raiment and is one of a 
group of Negro character studies by this famous artist.” 
Homer's influence can be seen in several of the pictures Scott painted while 
ona Rosenwald travel fellowship in Haiti in 1931, particularly in two marine 
paintings, Haitian Fishermen and Night Turtle Fishing in Haiti. See Harmon 
Foundation, New York, Exhibition of Productions by Negro Artists, February 
20—March 4, 1933, p. 28. no. 88, illus. (for Haitian Fishermen); and Gary A. 
Reynolds and Beryl J. Wright, Against the Odds: African-American Artists 
and the Harmon Foundation (Newark, N.J.: The Newark Museum, 1989), 
p. 140, pl. XXIII (for Night Turtle Fishing in Haiti). Alain Locke discussed 
Homer's important role in “breaking artistic stereotypes” in his book Negro 
Art (see note 23 above), p. 45, a copy of which Thrash owned. 
For paintings by Tanner and Scott that exhibit this effect, see Dewey F. 
Mosby and Darrel Sewell, Henry Ossawa Tanner (Philadelphia: Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, 1991), pp- 259-75, nos. 87-89, 91-93 (for Tanner); 
and Taylor and Warkel, A Shared Heritage (see note 23 above), pp. 20-21, 
figs. 3-4 (for Scott). 
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See the exhibition brochure Henry O. Tanner, William A. Harper, William 
E. Scott: A Mentor and His Influence, Evans-Tibbs Collection, Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 18—March 30, 1985 (courtesy Darrel Sewell), which 
lists and illustrates four etchings by Tanner (two dated c. 1911 and two 
c. 1913), and lists seven etchings by Scott (three dated c. 1912 and four 
c. 1913); several of Scott’s prints may actually be aquatints, but since cap- 
tions for the (poor) illustrations differ from the listed titles, it is uncertain 
whether they are paintings or prints. The fact that Thrash’s friend William 
M. Farrow won an etching prize in 1928 may also have kindled his desire 
to learn the technique; see “William A. [sic] Farrow—Etcher,” Opportunity: 
Journal of Negro Life, vol. 7 (June 1929), p. 188, which reports that “etch- 
ing is a comparatively recent field for [Farrow’s] artistic endeavors.” 
Thrash, “The History of My Life” (note 1 above). Thrash’s older 
brother, Tennessee, lived in the Roxbury area of Boston. “Sufficfield” is 
probably Suffield, a small town north of Hartford known for its tobacco 
farms. Around this time the Philadelphia Tribune was publishing short 
notices of social activities in Suffield and advertising a local contact for 
the newspaper; see Philadelphia Tribune, September 18, 1930, pp. 13-14. 
Thrash to Kainen, October 7, 1948 (note 7 above). See also Sam H. 
Reading, “Dox Thrasher [sic] Gains Honors in Art Field,” Philadelphia 
Tribune, January 18, 1934, p. 12, where the date for Thrash’s arrival is 
given as “about eight years ago” (that is, about 1925-26); and Philadel- 
phia Afro-American, February 17, 1940, p. 24, which states that “he 
came to Philadelphia twelve years ago” (or 1927-28). 

Thrash said that his first job in Philadelphia was in a bathhouse; see 
Shallit, “Gallagher, Mesibov and Thrash” (note 10 above): “When | 
came to Philadelphia (I had a job in a bath house), I studied at the 
Graphic Sketch Club.” 

This address served first as his residence, and at some point after getting 
married in 1940, as a studio he shared with Sam Brown. In a telephone 
conversation with David Brigham, July 17, 1987, Sam Brown reported that 
he first met Thrash in the late 1920s through Sam Reading, and that he and 
Thrash “were associated in the studio for thirty years,” first at 2409 Colum- 
bia Avenue and by 1960 at 2313-15 Ridge Avenue, a few blocks away. 
For Thrash’s neighborhood in the early 1930s, see “North Phila. Negro 
Feels Depression . . . Thousands Willing to Work But Are Unable to 
Find It,” Philadelphia Tribune, January 28, 1932, p. 1. 

Thrash to Dr. George E. Haynes, December 17, 1929, and Haynes to 
Thrash, December 18, 1929, Harmon Foundation Records, box 65, F, 
Correspondence 1930-31, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. George Edmund Haynes was the Executive Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Commission 
on Race Relations and, from 1926 to 1930, the administrator of the Har- 
mon Foundation’s “Awards for Distinguished Achievement Among 
Negroes” in eight fields of endeavor: literature, music, fine arts, business 
and industry, science and invention, education, religious service, and 
race relations; see Reynolds and Wright, Against the Odds (note 27 above), 
pp- 13, 29, 50-56. Harmon Foundation exhibitions in New York were reg- 
ularly reported in the Philadelphia Tribune; a call for entries for the 1928 exhi- 
bition appeared in the November 24 and December 15, 1927, editions. 
Harmon Foundation, New York, Exhibit of Fine Arts by American Negro 
Artists, January 7-19, 1930; copy in the library of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. The first three exhibitions were held in early January 
1928, 1929, and 1930 at International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New 
York City, under the joint sponsorship of the Harmon Foundation and 
the Commission on the Church and Race Relations, Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ. The last two exhibitions were presented by 
the Harmon Foundation in February 1931 and 1933 at the Art Center, 
65 East 56th Street, New York City. The 1933 exhibition was also 
shown in March at the 135th Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library (now the Schomburg Center for Research in Black Culture); 
see Reynolds and Wright, Against the Odds (note 27 above), p. 38: “Two 
months later the Library hosted an exhibition of approximately two 
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hundred works that had been entered in the 1933 Harmon Foundation 
exhibition but rejected by the jury.” Thrash’s entry in Theresa Dicka- 
son Cedarholm, ed., Afro-American Artists: A Bio-bibliographical Direc- 
tory (Boston: Trustees of the Boston Public Library, 1973), p. 283, states 
that he participated in this non-juried show, but this fact is omitted 
from his Harmon Foundation artist’s record (see note 5 above). 

In an interview with David Brigham, October 31, 1986, artist Roswell 
Weidner (1911-1999), who worked with Thrash in the Fine Print Work- 
shop of the FAP, recalled having seen this poster at a pre-sale exhibition 
at the Samuel T. Freeman & Co. auction house in Philadelphia; transcript 
in Artist File, Department of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs, Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art. Two auctions held in 1986 offered large groups of 
works by Thrash: April 14-16, 1986, lots. 284-88, 308-11, 343-44; and 
June 23-25, 1986, lots 302, 315, 334-45, 359A, 373-78 (this information 
was kindly provided by David Brigham). A Polaroid photograph of an 
impression of Thrash’s 1930 Music Festival poster in the collection of 
Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida, is dated 1976 (fig. 11 above). 
Hobson Reynolds (1898-1991) and Evelyn Crawford Reynolds were 
neighbors of Thrash’s in North Philadelphia. Reynolds Funeral Home was 
located at 2044 Ridge Avenue, four blocks from Thrash’s home at 2409 
West Columbia Avenue. For the North Philadelphia Business and Pro- 
fessional Men’s Association, see “North Philly to Celebrate for Tribune,” 
Philadelphia Tribune, February 15, 1934, p. 1: “Sunday, March ath, will be 
the initial celebration of the Golden Jubilee of the Philadelphia TRI- 
BUNE. The North Philadelphia Business and Professional Men’s Associ- 
ation is sponsoring the meeting at Mutchmore Baptist Church, r8th and 
Montgomery Avenue. . . . This meeting will also the mark the Third 
Anniversary of the Business Association. Hobson Reynolds is president 
and Linton Fisher secretary.” Thrash’s design for the association’s emblem 
may date from around 1931, the year the association was founded. 
Although operated by a predominantly white board of directors, the 
programs at the southwest branch of the YWCA were designed to serve 
Philadelphia’s black community while at the same time promoting 
interracial activities; see “Mrs. Polk Elected to YWCA Board: Second 
Negro Member,” Philadelphia Tribune, February 9, 1933: “At the annual 
election of the Young Women’s Christian Association held Monday 
and Tuesday in the several branches over the city, Mrs. Alma Ander- 
son Polk was elected to serve for a term of 3 years on the city wide 
board... . Dr. Virginia Alexander is the other Negro on the Board.” 
The YMCA, located a few blocks away at 1724 Christian Street, was 
only the second in the United States established to serve African Amer- 
icans and the first to build its own facility. 

“Artists to Exhibit Works at Local Y.W.C.A.,” Philadelphia Tribune, 
December 8, 1932, p. 2. 

See the exhibition brochure The Tra Club of Philadelphia Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings and Drawings, December 11-12, 1932, held at theYWCA, 1605 
Catharine Street, Philadelphia (courtesy Dr. Esther Rollins McIntosh, 
Philadelphia). The checklist names fourteen artists: Sam Brown, John T. 
Harris, and Thrash, along with Elizabeth T. Budd, Allan Freelon, Robert 
Nathaniel Gardner, Edwin Francis Hill, Herbert Johnson, Edna Penning- 
ton Logan, Charles Mansfield, Arsie Ross, Russel Saunders, Eloise Scott, 
and James A. Taylor, Jr. On the back of the checklist are the names and 
addresses of twenty sponsors and patrons of the exhibit, including “Hobson 
R. Reynolds, Leroy Reynolds, Undertakers,” as well as a credit line for the 
printer: “Reading for Printing Since 1900, at 24 N. 59th St.” The last page 
carries a statement of purpose: “The Tra Club of Philadelphia has been 
organized to bring together the artists and art-loving people of the com- 
munity in a concerted effort to create and foster an interest in all phases of 
artistic expression and endeavor, assuring artist and layman alike thought- 
ful consideration of the tastes and wishes of each.” In the Thrash Papers, 
Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida, is another small 
design by Thrash for a logo for the Tra Club, which specifies the focus of 
the club as “Art, Painting, Crafts, Sculpture, Music & Drama.” 
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“Artists to Exhibit Works” (see note 40 above). 

The heading “One Man Shows” on Thrash’s Harmon Foundation 
artist’s record (see note 5 above) is followed by “Y.W.C.A., 16th St. & 
Catharine, Philadelphia, three—no dates.” 

“Work of Dox Thrash To Be Exhibited,” Philadelphia Tribune, October 
8, 1931, p. 2. The Tribune was a weekly that came out on Thursday, and 
it often carried announcements of events on the forthcoming weekend. 
This announcement also reported that the exhibition would later travel 
to Baltimore and Washington, D.C., but this has not been verified. 
“Eve Lynn Chats About Society and Folks,” Philadelphia Tribune, Octo- 
ber 29, 1931. 

“Southwest ‘Y’ Offers Treat to Art Lovers,” Philadelphia Tribune, Janu- 
ary 19, 1933, Pp. 12. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Catalogue of the 
31st Annual Watercolor Exhibition and the 32nd Annual Exhibition of 
Miniatures, November 5—December 10, 1933, no. 186; copy in the 
library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Thrash, “The History of My Life” (note 1 above). Graphic Sketch Club, 
Philadelphia, Thirty-third Annual Exhibition of Drawings, Paintings, Illustra- 
tions and Sculpture, May 15—June 5, 1932. The last record of Thrash’s activ- 
ities at the Graphic Sketch Club is a newspaper listing for a solo exhibition 
of his watercolors during the last two weeks of January 1934; see under 
“Current Exhibitions . . . Graphic Sketch Club,” the entry “Watercolors 
by Dox Thrash,” Public Ledger (Philadelphia), Sunday, January 14, and 
January 21, 1934. See also Sam H. Reading, “Dox Thrasher [sic] Gains 
Honors in Art Field,” Philadelphia Tribune, January 18, 1934. On Thrash’s 
Harmon Foundation artist’s record (see note 5 above), the heading “Spe- 
cial Art Honors” is followed by “Honorable Mention, Exhibit at Graphic 
Sketch Club, no date,” although this fact is cited nowhere else. 

Graphic Sketch Club, Thirty-third Annual Exhibition (see note 48 above). 
Thrash’s depiction of African American subjects was quite purposeful. 
Under the heading “Human Interest” on his Harmon Foundation 
artist’s record (see note 5 above) is the line, “Wants to become mural 
painter and Negro character painter.” 

Dorothy Grafly, “Graphic Sketch Shows Its Vigor in 33d Annual,” Pub- 
lic Ledger, Sunday Morning, May 15, 1932 (Grafly was the daughter of 
Samuel Grafly, the well-known Philadelphia sculptor); C. H. Bonte, 
“Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday Morning, May 15, 
1932; Sam H. Reading, “Dox Thrash, Artist in Local Exhibition,” 
Philadelphia Tribune, May 19, 1932, p. 1. On Thrash’s Harmon Foun- 
dation artist’s record (note 5 above), the heading “Past Employment” is 
followed by “Designer for Readings Adv. Co., Phila., various other stu- 
dio work in New York and Chicago.” 

Grafly, “Graphic Sketch Shows Its Vigor” (see note 51 above). 
Thrash, “The History of My Life” (see note 1 above). 

See Innis Howe Shoemaker, “Earl Horter: An Artist Collects Modern 
Art,” in Shoemaker, Mad for Modernism: Earl Horter and His Collection 
(Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1999), pp. 11-63. 

The earliest evidence of Horter teaching at the Graphic Sketch Club 
is a clipping from the Philadelphia Record, Sunday, November 17, 1929, 
that lists him as a member of the staff; see Shoemaker, Mad for Mod- 
ernism, p. 62, note 153, which does not identify the source and dates the 
clipping “1929.” See also “Prizes in Art Work go to 16 students: Graphic 
Sketch Club Announces Winners in Painting, Sculpture and Design- 
ing,” Public Ledger, May 19, 1929, part Il, p. 3, which indicates that 
etching classes were being offered at the club during the first half of 
1929, although no printmaking instructor is named. It cannot be ruled 
out that Horter had already begun teaching at the club by this time; see 
Graphic Sketch Club Scrapbooks, Graphic Sketch Club Papers, AAA, 
microfilm reel 3581. For Thrash’s starting date with Horter, see his 
artist’s record in the Harmon Foundation Records (note 5 above), 
which contains some information that I believe Thrash had supplied 
to the foundation by late 1932; under the heading “Art Education” is 
written: “Two years etching under Earl Horder [sic], Philadelphia.” 
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The museum changed its name from the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art to the Philadelphia Museum of Art on April 5, 
1938. See Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Prints and Drawings by Rem- 
brandt van Rijn, 1606-1669, from the Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection 
(Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Museum of Art, 1930); copy in the library 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Among the more than two hundred 
Rembrandt prints shown were twenty-two landscape etchings, second- 
and third-state impressions of the Negress Lying Down, as well as a small 
etched head, A Negress. While the latter print does portray a black 
woman, Rembrandt's etching of a reclining nude enveloped in shadow 
acquired its racial title more than a century after Rembrandt’s death, 
when Adam Bartsch first called it Negresse couchée in his Catalogue 
raisonné de toutes les estampes qui forment l’ oeuvre de Rembrandt et ceux de 
ses principaux imitateurs (Vienna: A. Blumauer, 1797). See also Hilliard 
T. Goldfarb, A Humanist Vision: The Adolph Weil, Jr. Collection of Rem- 
brandt Prints (Hanover, N.H.: Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1988), p. 106, no. 43. 

The Tra Club of Philadelphia Annual Exhibition (see note 41 above). The 
three etchings are no. 13, The Forest Nymph, $6.00; no. 14, Soliloquy, 
$5.00; no. 15, Fanaticism, $5.00. The sole aquatint is no. 17, Back Street, 
$5.00. 

Arthur B. Davies (1862-1928) produced a print titled Leda in 1919-20, 
as did Thomas Handforth (1897-1948) in 1928; neither print looks 
anything like Thrash’s etching. See Joseph S. Czestochowski, Arthur B. 
Davies: A Catalogue Raisonné of the Prints (Newark: University of 
Delaware Press, 1987), no. 148, and Albert Reese, American Prize Prints 
of the 20th Century (New York: American Artists Group, 1949), p. 75; 
where Handforth’s etching is illustrated for having won first prize in the 
Print Club of Philadelphia’s Sixth Annual Exhibition of American Etchers, 
May 3—May 31, 1929 (no. 40, Leda, $25.00). This Print Club etching 
annual (copy in the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art) also 
included a work by Allan Freelon (no. 29, Elverson Building—Night, 
$6.00); see “Allan R. Freelon Elected to Print Club,” Philadelphia Tri- 
bune, May 16, 1929, where it is stated that 600 etchings were submit- 
ted and 116 accepted and that Freelon was “the only person of color 
admitted to membership.” 

Thrash referred to this practice using the well-known French term 
retroussage; see Raymond Steth to Ellen Sragow, Sragow Gallery, New 
York, February 10, 1989, courtesy Ellen Sragow. 

Thrash’s bound set of prints from Whistler’s cancelled plates, lacking 
covers and folded in half horizontally, is now owned by Allan H. 
Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida. For Thrash’s admiration of 
Whistler, see Steth to Sragow, February 10, 1989 (note 59 above): 
“[Thrash] always talked about his favorite etcher, James McNeill 
Whistler, and advised me that I should go back to the books and study 
more about Whistler, if I wanted to be a good printmaker.” Not long 
after Thrash began making prints he had an opportunity to see etchings 
and lithographs by Whistler from Lessing J. Rosenwald’s collection on 
exhibit in the Pennsylvania Museum of Art’s new building in late 1933; 
see Boies Penrose, “An Exhibition of Whistler Prints,” Pennsylvania 
Museum Bulletin, vol. 29, no. 159 (January 1934), p. 34. The exhibi- 
tion, Whistler’s from the Collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald, ran Decem- 
ber 23, 1933 to January 24, 1934. 

“Art Exhibition at Local Y. W. C. A,” Philadelphia Tribune, April 25, 
1933. The unsigned article also describes another of Thrash’s works: 
“‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot’ an oil painting by Dox Thrash, one of the 
exhibition now on display at the Southwest Branch Y. W. C. A. under 
the auspices of the Industrial Department, seemed an unusual and 
touching interpretation of the Easter theme, when the exhibition 
opened on Easter Sunday. A white haired preacher and a group of wor- 
shippers in a cotton field stretch brown hands—heavenward—where a 
brown God looks benignly down through swirling clouds.” 

“Eve Lynn Chats About Society and Folk,” Philadelphia Tribune, May 
11, 1033, D> 7: 
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NOTES TO PAGES 


The earliest record of Horter exhibiting an aquatint is at the Print Club 
of Philadelphia, Eighth Annual Exhibition of American Etchers, May 
1—June 10, 1931, no. 49, Manhattan Evening, $2.4; copy in the library of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. See also Shoemaker, Mad for Mod- 
ernism (see note 54 above), p. 177, fig. 90; in 1932 Horter won three 
prizes for his aquatints (ibid., p. 179). 

Information about Horter owning a set of the Caprichos comes from a 
conversation with Philadelphia printmaker Peter Paone, who owns sev- 
eral prints from Horter’s set. 

Tomas Harris, Goya: Engravings and Lithographs (Oxford: Bruno 
Cassiere, 1964), vol. 2, p. 103, no. 67 (Por Que Fue Sensible), p. 111, no. 
74 (Asta Su Abuelo). 

The profile portrait can be identified as a boy named Yacom, the title 
of a smaller version of the same subject that Thrash made later in the 
Fine Print Workshop of the Pennsylvania Fine Art Project. As Kym- 
berly Pinder points out in her essay (p. 66 above), this image bears a 
striking resemblance to the well-known sculpture that Augusta Savage 
exhibited in New York in the 1930 Harmon Foundation exhibition (fig. 
go), which Thrash had attempted to enter (see p. 5 above). 

The mottled stone pier on the far right of Thrash’s print, a detail that 
never appears in his later aquatints, closely resembles a similar effect 
achieved by Horter in an aquatint he is said to have made in three hours 
as a demonstration plate for the Print Club of Rochester; see Ponte Fabri- 
cio, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1973-268-160. Both Horter and 
Thrash occasionally used brown ink, the traditional choice for aquat- 
ints since the medium’s invention in the eighteenth century, as a means 
of imitating drawings that were executed in brown washes (Goya uses 
similar shades of brown in the Caprichos). 

James Lesesne Wells (1902-1993) exhibited block prints in Harmon 
Foundation exhibitions in 1931 and 1933. A block print by Wilmer 
Jennings (1910-1990) is illustrated on the back cover of the Harmon 
Foundation booklet Negro Artists: An Illustrated Review of Their Achieve- 
ments (New York: Harmon Foundation, 1935); and Hale Woodruff 
(1900-1980) created a series of block prints of lynching subjects that 
were included in the 1935 exhibition on the theme at the Arthur U. 
Newton Galleries in New York City in late February 1935. For the lat- 
ter, see Mary Morsell, “Art Commentary on Lynching,” Art News, vol. 
33, no. 21 (February 23, 1935), p. 13. In 1927 the Print Club of Philadel- 
phia, which had featured annual exhibitions of etchings by American 
artists since 1924, initiated a similar series for American block print- 
makers, inaugurating an event in which several African American artists 
participated: James Lesesne Wells’s Mask Composition was included in 
the Print Club of Philadelphia’s Fifth Annual Exhibition of American Block 
Prints, March 20—April 11, 1931 (no. 87, $5); copy in the library of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Unfortunately, since few of the small exhi- 
bition brochures produced to accompany these exhibitions survive, it 
cannot be determined whether Thrash participated in any of these shows. 
See Philadelphia Tribune, September 10, 1936, and July 8, 1937. Three 
other early block prints may also have been intended for commercial 
printing projects: Flora (no. 26); Fiddler (or Man Playing a Fiddle, no. 
29); and Moored Ship (or River Dredge, no. 30), which resembles the 
two designs for Sam Reading’s column heading. 

“Thank you for the most original and attractive Christmas and New 
Year card you were so kind as to send me this year,” Mamie E. Davis, 
Senior Activities Secretary, YWCA Southwest Branch, Philadelphia, 
to Dox Thrash, January 24, 1934, Thrash Papers, Collection of Allan 
H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida. 

The graphite drawing served as a direct model for this etching as well 
as for the later self-portrait Thrash made, Mr. X., 
carborundum prints (fig. 31 above). 

“Local Artist Gets Federal Art Work: Samuel J]. Brown First Negro So 
Honored Under ‘New Deal,” Philadelphia Tribune, January 4, 1934, p. 1: 
“Mr. Brown started to work on December 20.” 
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Around 1933 Thrash informed the Harmon Foundation that he was 
currently employed as an artist and that he had (as cited in note 51 
above) worked in the past as a “designer for Readings Adv. Co., Phila.” 
and done “various other studio work in New York and Chicago.” In the 
Philadelphia City Directory for 1935-36 (the last to be published), 
Thrash is listed as a sign painter at 2044 Ridge Avenue, the address of 
his friend Hobson Reynolds’s funeral home. See also the June 1, 1942, 
letter from Thrash to the Fair Employment Practice Committee in 
Washington, D.C. (note 14 above), where he states that he had been 
“free lancing for about twenty years, with the exception of being on the 
W.P.A. art project for five years in Philadelphia”; and the October 5, 
1942, letter from the U.S. Navy Yard in Philadelphia to the same Com- 
mittee (note 14) referring to Thrash’s “pension for a 75% disability from 
gas and shell-shock incurred in the armed services of the United States.” 
Sam Brown, whose entry in the artists’ directory of the 1933 Harmon 
Foundation catalogue (Exhibition of Productions by Negro Artists, p. 43) 
states that he had “his own sign painting business,” recalled in a tele- 
phone interview with David Brigham on July 17, 1987, that he and 
Thrash both used to make signs for the neighborhood. 

The Works Progress Administration was renamed the Work Projects 
Administration in 1939. It is almost certain that Thrash joined the 
WPA in 1937, shortly after the formation of the Fine Print Workshop, 
a date confirmed by the letter the artist wrote in June 1942 to the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee in Washington, D.C. (note 14 
above), where he says that he had been “on the W.P.A. art project for 
five years.” But see also the short biographical entry for Thrash in 
Locke, The Negro in Art (note 7 above), p. 136: “On Penn., F.A.P., 
1936-1940.” 

Chester County Art Association, Pennsylvania, Posters and Prints: WPA 
Federal Art Project, Pennsylvania, October 30-November 14, 1937; copy 
in the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Thrash subsequently made carborundum versions of Abraham (cat. 72) 
and Boats at Night (cat. 74). Since the artist frequently executed more 
than one version of a subject in different mediums, it is difficult at times 
to decide which is meant when only the title is given on an exhibition 
list and no medium is specified. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, Homer, May 2~-June 8, 
1936. That Thrash also looked to Homer for inspiration when making 
a drawing of a African American soldier in a Union uniform is sug- 
gested by Thrash’s own thermofax copy of a published list of the bat- 
tlefront wood engravings Homer designed for Harper’s Weekly; see 
Thrash Papers, Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, 
Florida (the drawing is also in the Nowak collection). 

The mediums of the prints shown are listed in the introductory head- 
ing as drypoint, aquatint, etching, wood engraving, and lithography. 
Curiously, this list does not include mezzotint (the medium of Leslie 
Henderson’s Merry-Go-Round, fig. 68 above), which is a technique 
related to the carborundum method being developed at the time of the 
exhibition. Henderson, who made a specialty of mezzotint, appears not 
to have made any carborundum prints; see Cindy Medley-Buckner, 
“Carborundum Mezzotint and Carborundum Etching,” Print Quarterly, 
vol. 16, no. 1 (March 1999), pp. 46-49. The other six artists exhibit- 
ing prints at West Chester were Horatio C. Forjohn, Charles R. Gard- 
ner, Salvatore Pinto, Daniel C. Rasmusson, James Reid, and Julius 
Sommer. 

Mary Curran’s final report on the FAP in Pennsylvania, submit- 
ted in July 1938, indicates that by September 30, 1937, 40 fine prints 
had been completed, while 11 were still in progress; see Summaries of 
Accomplishment Reports, Federal Art Project, National Archives and 
Records Administration, Washington, D.C. (hereafter NARA). Thus 
the 27 prints exhibited in the West Chester show represented almost 70 
percent of the workshop’s output thus far. Of the 40 prints, 855 impres- 
sions were printed, for an average edition of 22 impressions per subject. 
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By June 30, 1938, just nine months later, a further 65 prints had been 
completed, with 4 still in progress. The 65 new prints had so far yielded 
546 impressions, that is, an average edition of 8 impressions per sub- 
ject. Ina 1938 exhibition in Washington, D.C., of 200 WPA prints, 30 
are described as being carborundum prints, so that obviously a large per- 
centage of that year’s output was executed in the new technique; see 
“200 of the 61,174 Prints Done Under the W.P.A.,” Art Digest, vol. 13, 
no. 2 (October 15, 1938), p. 25. 

Mesibov commemorated his accomplishment by dating three impres- 
sions 1937, one in the Philadelphia Museum of Art and two at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. Both of the Free Library impressions were 
inscribed by the artist “The original carborundum print.” 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art, The Federal Art Project of Pennsylvania, 
January 23—-February 27, 1938. The museum’s receipt for the objects in 
the show is dated January 22, so that all three carborundum prints in the 
exhibition had to have been completed before then; see Exhibition 
Files, Office of the Registrar, Philadelphia Museum of Art. Thrash 
appears to have based his carborundum print on his etched self-portrait 
of a few years earlier. A second work by Thrash, The Funeral, is listed 
in the watercolors and pastels section. An impression of Mesibov’s 
Smoker is in the collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1941- 
53-394- 

See Medley-Buckner, “Carborundum Mezzotint” (note 78 above), esp. 
pp- 37, 41. Locally, the new process received notice in a number of 
places, including “Federal Arts: Boondoggle or Renaissance?” Arts in 
Philadelphia, vol. 1, no. 1 (October 1938), pp. 4-7, 29-30: “Last year, 
this [prints] division hit the art headlines when they developed the new 
‘carborundum tint’ process.” See also Art in Use, A Brief Survey of the 
Activities of the Pennsylvania Art Project of the Works Projects Administra- 
tion, [August 1939], n.p.: “The Carborundum Print—a new print 
process developed by the artists employed as print makers in the Fine 
Print Unit of the Philadelphia Project. This new process has attracted 
national attention from Museums, print collectors and artists. The 
American Magazine of Art published by the American Federation of 
Art ran a special article on the carborundum process in their issue of 
November 1938. Requests for information on this new process have 
come from as far away as Honolulu. Miss Dorothy Grafly in the 
Philadelphia Record of Sunday, May 14th, 1939, in reviewing the 
annual Salon of American Etching at the Print Club, Philadelphia, 
said—‘Now, however, thanks in good part to the progressive discover- 
ies of the Philadelphia W.P.A. print workshop, new life has been 
injected”; and Jane Richter, “W.P.A Reports,” Arts in Philadelphia, vol. 
2, no. 2 (November 1939), p. 26: “A very important accomplishment 
has been the development of the carborundum print, a new print 
process that has attracted national and international attention.” For 
national references, see George Biddle, “Art Under Five Years of Fed- 
eral Patronage,” American Scholar, vol. 9, no. 3 (Summer 1940), p. 334: 
“Technical experimental work has been done in fields in which it could 
not otherwise have been accomplished; notably . . . in the development 
of inexpensive carborundum print by workers on the Philadelphia 
Graphic Project and on the silk-screen process as a fine print medium”; 
and “New Carborundum Print Developments,” Magazine of Art, vol. 33 
(July 1940), pp. 438-39. 

See, for example, “Carborundum Tint: A New Print-Maker’s Process,” 
Magazine of Art, vol. 31, no. 11 (November 1938), p. 643: “The car- 
borundum tint process is a new copperplate intaglio print-making 
method, developed by a group of artists in the Philadelphia print depart- 
ment of the Federal Art Project. . . . Seven artists have already used the 
carborundum tint process in making prints: Horatio Forjohn, Michael 
Gallagher, Edward Gillespie, Hubert Mesibov, Daniel Rasmusson, Dox 
Thrash and Roswell Weidner.” 

Dorothy Grafly, “Works of 64 W.P.A. Project Artists Boast High Qual- 
ity in Museum Show,” Philadelphia Record, Sunday, January 23, 1938, 
Metropolitan Section, p. 4; and “WPA Art Shown in Parkway 
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Museum,” Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia), January 24, p. 10. Grafly 
commends the posters in the show, but neither article mentions any 
prints. Both papers commented on the presence of union protesters at 
the Museum on opening day; see “Even Art Museum Gets a Picket 
Line!” Philadelphia Record, January 24, 1938, p. 7: “The pickets, mem- 
bers of the Artists’ Union, project workers, teachers and students of the 
Barnes Foundation, carried placards charging Miss Curran with keeping 
W.P.A. art in ‘cold storage’”; and “Art Pickets Leave Park Museum,” 
Evening Bulletin, January 24, p. 3: “Dr. Albert C. Barnes, head of the 
Barnes Foundation, speaking last night at the opening of an anti-Fascist 
mural in the New Theatre, 311 N. 16th st., urged continuance of the 
picketing as a ‘protest against the Fascistic way in which the Museum 
is being operated.’” 

Weldon Bailey, “Fresh Paint,” Philadelphia Art News, vol. 1, no. 7 (Jan- 
uary 31, 1938), p. 2; and “New Print Process Developed: W.P.A. Artists 
Originate Carborundum Tints,” Philadelphia Art News, vol. 1, no. 8 
(February 14, 1938), pp. 1-8. 

“200 of the 61,174 Prints Done Under the W.P.A.,” Art Digest, vol. 13, 
no. 2 (October 15, 1938), p. 25. Both this review and the one in 
Philadelphia Art News appear to have been based on a press release issued 
by Holger Cahill, national director of the Federal Art Project. 

“Earl Horter Wins $1oo Lea Prize in Print Club’s Etching Annual,” 
Philadelphia Record, May 1, 1938, Metro section, p. 4. Gallagher’s 
Anthracite (fig. 71 above) is also named, without its medium being spec- 
ified, in a review of a WPA exhibition of works on paper held in the 
School of Fine Arts building of the University of Pennsylvania in 
August 1938, p. 10; see Evening Bulletin, August 4, 1938: “Prints Give 
Interest to Exhibition—Coal Mine Series Effective at Art Project 
Show ... The exhibition continues through August 8.” Although Thrash 
is not one of three other artists mentioned, this is likely to have been the 
University of Pennsylvania exhibition listed on a WPA-FAP document 
concerning Thrash’s mural commission in 1939 (see note 22 above). 
[Dorothy Grafly], “Carborundum Prints on Exhibit; Many Other 
Artists Showing Work,” Philadelphia Record, Sunday, February 26, 
1939, Metropolitan Section, p. 14. Although Grafly’s articles in the 
Record are often unsigned, she is identified in the WPA’s Art in Use 
(note 81 above) as the author of a review that appeared in the Record 
on May 14, 1939, Metro section, p. 8. Two other notices of Thrash’s 
A.C.A Gallery show appeared, including Jane Richter, “Art of the 
Month,” Arts in Philadelphia, vol. 1, no. 6 (March 1939), p. 13, which 
calls attention to Gallagher’s employment of “the new carborundum 
process” (without saying he had a hand in its development) but neg- 
lects to specify the medium of Thrash’s prints: “The work of Dox 
Thrash, Gallagher’s co-exhibitor, is distinguished by the very fine and 
subtle qualities in his areas of dark. Usually placing his figures against 
almost black backgrounds, he enriches the surfaces with interesting 
suggestions of depth.” 

[Grafly], “Carborundum Prints on Exhibit,” (see note 87 above), p. 14. 
For the works mentioned, see Sunday Morning (fig. 2 above); No Hit, an 
unidentified (carborundum?) print; Life (cat. 83); and Nude (cat. 88). 
See two letters thanking Mesibov and Gallagher for their demonstra- 
tion: James Kirk Herrick, Secretary of Philadelphia Art Alliance, to 
Mesibov and to Gallagher, March 15, 1939, Philadelphia Art Alliance 
Archives, Department of Special Collections, Annenberg Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; also 
Evening Bulletin, Saturday, March 4, 1939, p- 4: “New exhibitions open 
at the Art Alliance . . . Several demonstrations of print making will be 
given Wednesday [March 8] at 4:30 p.M. Two new processes will be 
demonstrated in the making of carborundum prints, the discovery of 
Federal Art Project artists.” 

[Dorothy Grafly], “Salon of Etchings Best in Years; Stage Creates New 
Art Dimensions,” Philadelphia Record, Sunday, May 14, 1939. In this 
review Mesibov’s Smoke ‘n Gin is touted as “the first color carborundum 
etching ever to be exhibited” and is reported to have won an honorable 
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mention. Grafly also noted that “the carborundum print minus color 
crops up again in ‘Sharpening the Scythe,’ by Richard Hood, and in 
coal region impressions by Michael J. Gallagher.” No impression of this 
print by Hood, the only carborundum print connected with his name, 
has been located. Grafly’s favorable comment about the WPA print 
workshop was quoted a few months later in Art in Use (see note 81 
above), in a section about the carborundum print. A copy of this pam- 
phlet was sent to President Franklin Roosevelt on September 25, 1939, 
by Benjamin Knotts; see photocopy in Fiske Kimball Records, Series 1, 
Subject Files, General Correspondence, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

“Lincoln U. Has WPA Art Exhibit,” Philadelphia Tribune, January 26, 
1939, p- 3 (the exhibition also included watercolors by Sam Brown and 
John Brantley Wilder); Baltimore Museum of Art, Contemporary Negro 
Art, February 3-19, 1939, no. 99, Cabin Days, and no. roo, Charlot. 
Three watercolors by Sam Brown were also shown in the Baltimore 
exhibition; Thrash and Brown were the only Philadelphians among 
thirty-three artists chosen. In May, Locke published a reference to 
Thrash’s February print exhibition at the A.C.A. Gallery, but with no 
mention of the carborundum medium; see Alain Locke, “Advance on 
the Art Front,” Opportunity, vol. 17, no. 5 (May 1939), p. 134, where 
Thrash’s prints are described as “black and whites and lithographs of 
one of our most skillful technicians in these media.” 

“Negro Artist Exhibit Under WPA Auspices,” Philadelphia Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1939, p. 13. This exhibition opened February 4 in the Peda- 
gogical Library of School District headquarters at 21st Street and 
Benjamin Franklin Parkway. Despite the heading of the Tribune article, 
Dox Thrash and Samuel Brown were the only WPA artists in the show; 
Allan Freelon, Henry Bozeman Jones, and Laura Wheeler Waring all rep- 
resented the Pennsylvania Association of Teachers of Negro Children. In 
the Philadelphia Tribune, February 16, 1939 (“Philly Artists Exhibit Works 
at Darby Meet”), the show at Darby High School in Darby is described 
as including work by Samuel Brown, Samuel Curtis, John Harris, Hum- 
bert Howard, and Wilbur M. Wilkins, along with Thrash. 

“Colored Artist’s Prints Feature Exhibition,” Philadelphia Tribune, June 
1, 1939, p. 16. Although no other artists are named, the exhibition is 
likely to have been made up solely of work by black artists. 

“Local Art Gets a ‘Blood Transfusion’; WPA Art Project Encourages 
Artists. Local Artists Get ‘New Blood’ Of Inspiration As WPA Project 
Pushes Exhibition Of Work,” Philadelphia Tribune, November 23, 1939, 
p. 3. This article also discusses the work of six other Philadelphia artists 
in the show: Samuel Brown, John Brantley Wilder, Franklin Syres, Ray- 
mond Steth, Donald Peterson, and Hewlett Brown. 

For the Print Club’s Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia 
Artists, October 16-November 4, 1939, see “Print Club’s Award Made 
to Spruance,” Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday Morning, October 15, 1939, 
Amusements and the Arts section, p. 2. 

Ibid. None of the prints exhibited in this show by Mesibov, Gallagher, 
and Thrash was made for the WPA. Thrash’s Repose, cited as a car- 
borundum etching, is likely to be his carborundum relief etching of a 
seated nude (here cat. 137). Edwin Sponsler exhibited watercolors at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1935, 1946, and 1949, 
giving an address in Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. His print is a rare 
instance of the carborundum method being used by an artist not work- 
ing for the FAP. Other examples are Village Scene by Walter Emerson 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1942-52-1); Embryo and Rhythm by Alfred 
W. Jones (1982-10-329, 1982-10-330); and Their Appointed Rounds and 
The Shell of Hell by John Sloan (1956-35-217, 1956-35-218A). 

For Thrash’s engagement, see “Bits by Bernice: Dox Thrash Feted,” 
Philadelphia Tribune, April 4, 1940, p. 7: “Mr. and Mrs. William L. Harts- 
field entertained at dinner on Sunday, March 31st, in honor of Dox 
Thrash the artist and Miss Edna McAlister, his fiancee. Those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Roland Wilson of Newark, Del., Mr. and Mrs. Cooper 
Comegys, Wilmington, Del., and Miss Nelly Henderson.” No marriage 
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record has been located, but a handwritten note in the Thrash Papers in 
the collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida, appears 
to be a record of dates supplied to his father, Sam Nowak, by Thrash’s 
widow: “Came to Phila in about 29; met him in 36; married in 40.” 
“Mesibov Makes Solo Bow in Show: W.P.A. Print Makers,” Philadelphia 
Record, January 7, 1940, Metro section, p. 13: “Approximately 50 
W. P. A. print makers are holding a well-rounded exhibition at Temple 
University’s Sullivan Memorial Library.” Fifty “printmakers” must be a 
mistake; fifty “prints” is more likely. The presence of carborundum prints 
is not acknowledged, although prints in other mediums by Samuel Brown, 
Raymond Steth, Michael Gallagher, and Michael Leone are singled out. 
“Lincoln U. Exhibits WPA Art Collection,” Philadelphia Afro-American, 
January 13, 1940, p. 12; this article ends: “Benjamin Knotts, 510 S. Broad 
st., Philadelphia, is State Supervisor of the project.” See also “Prints 
Exhibited at Lincoln University,” Philadelphia Tribune, January 18, 1940, 
p. 14, which includes the following sentence from the press release, omit- 
ted by the Philadelphia Afro-American: “The use of nearly diamond-hard 
crystals of carbide and silicon (carborundum) strengthens the plate and 
eliminates the laborious preparations needed for the mezzotint process, 
which the rich color of the mezzotint is retained.” Both newspapers spec- 
ify that the “artists represented are Herman Bacharach, Eleanor Banks, 
Gerardo Balfiore [sic], Michael Gallagher, Charles Gardner, Richard 
Hood, Michael Leone, Bessie Rigrodsky, Raymond Steth, Dox Thrash, 
John Turner, and Roswell Weidner.” That Sam Brown’s name does not 
appear on the list makes it clear that the two WPA shows at Temple Uni- 
versity and Lincoln University were separate and distinct. 

“Eight Men and Two Women on AFRO Honor Roll: Outstanding Citi- 
zens from All Walks of Life Selected,” Philadelphia Afro-American, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1940, p. 24. A photograph of the artist is titled “Inventor” and 
captioned “He invented a new print process.” The article further states 
that Thrash arrived in Philadelphia twelve years ago (that is, 1927 or 
1928) and describes his hobbies as “fortune telling, exposing fake mediums, 
and the history of the race.” WPA publicity encouraged the idea that the 
carborundum method was the first new process invented since lithography. 
“Bits by Bernice,” Philadelphia Tribune, April 18, 1940, p. 7. 

“Bits by Bernice: Dox Thrash Speaks!” Philadelphia Tribune, May 23, 
1940, Pp. 7. 

“500 Attracted to Art Exhibit,” Philadelphia Afro-American, April 27, 
1940, p. 15. Nude is probably the carborundum print described by Grafly 
in her review of the A.C.A. Gallery show in February 1940 and exhib- 
ited with this title in the Pyramid Club Annual in 1946. For Thrash’s 
role in organizing this second annual exhibition sponsored by the con- 
gress, see Philadelphia Tribune, April 4, 1940, p. 7, where, in the same 
column announcing Thrash’s engagement (see note 97 above), Bernice 
Dutrieuille reported: “Cellie Fulchon informs that Dox Thrash, noted 
artist, will assist the National Negro Congress in its forthcoming out- 
door Art Exhibit, to be held, | understand, in Rittenhouse Square. Will 
tell you more details later!” Fulchon or Dutrieuille probably confused 
Rittenhouse Street with Rittenhouse Square, a short distance away, 
where a juried outdoor art exhibition is still held annually in May. 
“WPA Artists Assist NAACP Art Exhibition,” Philadelphia Tribune, 
June 27, 1940, p. 20: “A carborundum print by Dox Thrash was 
included in this exhibition. Artists whose paintings and prints were 
shown include Raymond Steth (who recently developed the use of color 
for the carborundum print).” The other artists named, “at present or 
formerly employed on the Pennsylvania WPA Art Project,” are Donald 
Peterson, Hewlett Brown, Humbert Howard, John Wilder, Sam Brown, 
and Claude Clark. The conference opened on Tuesday evening, June 
18; the closing session took place at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
North Broad Street on Sunday, June 23, at 2:30 p.M.; see Philadelphia 
Tribune, June 13, 1940, p. 2. Steth’s contribution to the color car- 
borundum print consisted in printing the same plate twice, first in color 
and then in black; see “New Carborundum Print Developments” (note 
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81 above), p. 439, which says this method was developed “in April of 
this year.” 

American Negro Exposition, Chicago, Exhibition of Art of the American 
Negro (1851-1940), July 4-September 2, 1940, Tanner Art Galleries; 
copy in the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. For the four- 
teen prints by Thrash, see the Lifetime Exhibition Record, p. 140 above; 
six other woodcuts by Woodruff were included in the black-and-white 
section of the main art exhibition, so that he too had a total of fourteen 
prints in the show. 

William Edouard Scott was responsible for the murals around the 
walls of the Tanner Art Galleries within the Chicago Coliseum; see 
Taylor, “Echoes of the Past” (note 23 above), p. 165. 

The Carborundum Print, WPA Technical Series, Art Circular, no. 5, 
(Washington, D.C.: Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, September 10, 1940), p. 1: “The artists who collaborated in 
developing the process are: Dox Thrash, Michael J. Gallagher, and 
Hubert Mesibov.” This footnote may have been added after the pam- 
phlet had been set in type, since the main text scrupulously avoids nam- 
ing any of the artists: “When the Federal Art Project first introduced the 
Carborundum print as a feature of its Print Exhibition at the National 
Museum on October 7, 1938, artists and the public expressed immedi- 
ate interest in the technique of this medium, which had been devel- 
oped by a group of artists in the Department of Fine Prints of the 
Pennsylvania Art Project.” In the July 1g40 article in the Magazine of 
Art (note 81 above), Thrash’s role was merely hinted at: “The discov- 
ery of the original carborundum method was made when one of the 
artists, experimenting with carborundum as a ground on the back of an 
etching plate, noticed that he was obtaining a surface which resembled 
an aquatint plate. He then worked with a steel burnisher on several sec- 
tions of the plate, inked it up, and pulled a proof. The interesting result 
obtained led to further experimentation and to the carborundum print.” 
“Pa. WPA Art Project Puts on First Show in New Home,” Evening Bul- 
letin, April 6, 1940, p. 9. 

Ritter, “Imprint on Art” (see note 15 above). 

Ibid. 

“Dox Thrash,” Philadelphia Afro-American, September 28, 1940, p. 13. 
Shallit, “Gallagher, Mesibov, and Thrash” (see note 10 above). 
Philadelphia Tribune, October 10, 1940, p. 17. 

“Carborundum Devotees Busy,” Philadelphia Inquirer, October 20, 1940, 
sec. 3, p-12. 

Jerry Wood, “A New Print Process,” The Crisis, vol. 47, no. r1 (Decem- 
ber 1940), pp. 379, 389. This article informs us (p. 389) that “The 
Philadelphia Free Library has on ‘permanent loan’ prints by all three of 
these artists in the new medium.” Although two of the five prints by 
Thrash illustrated in Locke’s The Negro in Art (see note 7 above), pp. 
60-63, are carborundum prints and three are aquatints, all five are 
described in the book’s captions as having been made using carborun- 
dum (in one instance as “Carborundum Aquatint”). The confusion is 
not uncommon, since both the aquatint and carborundum techniques 
make use of a similar broad range of tones to create an image, moving 
seamlessly from dark to light, often without any strong black outlines to 
clearly mark the transitions. In the case of Locke’s book, however, the 
error was doubtless also prompted by the editor’s eagerness to call atten- 
tion to what was perceived as Thrash’s historic contribution as a black 
artist to the field of printmaking. The confusion is also reflected in con- 
flicting medium descriptions for several of Thrash’s prints on official 
exhibition and allocation lists drawn up during the lifetime of the FAP 
and at the time of its dissolution. 

“WPA Artist Discovers New Print Process for Reproduction,” Philadel- 
phia Afro-American, January 11, 1941, p. 13. 

“Art Subject of Elk’s Forum,” Philadelphia Tribune, January 30, 1941, p- 7- 
See Pyramid Club, First Annual Exhibition of Art, March 2-16, 1941, 
Julius Bloch Papers, AAA, microfilm reels 3754-3755. Clark’s Three 
Men in Spain and Gloria Dei are described as carborundum etchings, 
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while Meditation and Scribe of Jive are called simply “carborundum,” pre- 
sumably meaning carborundum mezzotint; none of Clark’s prints was 
made for the WPA. Clark also exhibited two oils, Lincoln Democracy 
and Landscape. The titles of four of Steth’s five entries match known 
WPA prints: Reginald, the only carborundum listed, is probably the 
color carborundum mezzotint Reggie; three are WPA lithographs, Evo- 
lution of Swing, 1 Am an American, and Heaven on a Mule. A fourth lith- 
ograph by Steth, Summer Sermon, is not a WPA work. 

Locke’s devoted the first half of a two-part talk to “The Master Henry 
O. Tanner.” Two weeks before the opening of the Pyramid Club annual, 
the Philadelphia Afro-American called attention to Locke’s new book, 
but without mentioning Thrash; see “Creations of WPA Artists Shown 
in Book,” Philadelphia Afro-American, February 15, 1941, p. 14. 

See the undated pamphlet created for the opening (c. May 1941): South 
Side Community Art Center, 3831 S. Michigan Avenue-Chicago, Assisted 
by the Work Projects Administration, Illinois Art Project, [1941], [p. 2]; 
copy in the Chicago Historical Society. 

The pamphlet cited above (note 119) details the history of the new 
center, including under “Lectures” the entry “May 7, Dedication Cer- 
emonies; Radio broadcast from Art Center, 3:45 P.M., Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Dr. Alain Locke, author—‘The Negro in Art”, 
introducing Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, principal speaker: Wings Over 
Jordan participating in broadcast from Cleveland, Ohio: Dinner hon- 
oring Mrs. Roosevelt, Parkway Ballroom, 5:00 P.M,” Chicago Histori- 
cal Society. See also the exhibition brochure, South Side Community 
Art Center, Chicago, National Negro Art Exhibition: We Too Look at 
America, May [1941], foreword by Alain Locke; copy in the Chicago 
Historical Society. 

Alain Locke, “Chicago’s New Southside Art Center,” Magazine of Art, 
vol. 34, no. 7 (August-September 1941), p. 374. 

National Negro Art Exhibition (see note 120 above). In the exhibition 
checklist the aquatint medium of Boats at Night (cat. 45) is given correctly, 
but Deacon Jones’ Well (cat. 51) is mistakenly called a carborundum print. 
C. H. Bonte, “Art Alliance Presents Special Summer Show,” Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Sunday, June 1, 1941, Society section, p. 13; see also “No 
Summer Hiatus,” Art Digest, vol. 15, no. 20 (September 1, 1941), p. 13, 
where Thrash’s is one of the names listed and the review by Dorothy 
Grafly in the Philadelphia Record (see note go above) is cited. 

See Baltimore Museum of Art, News, September 1941, p. 50, which 
describes the exhibition as “paintings, drawings and prints,” and lists the 
other members of the selection committee as Archibald MacLeish, Librar- 
ian of Congress; Mildred Holzhauer, Director of the WPA Program Exhi- 
bition Section; and Holger Cahill, National Director of the WPA Art 
Program. See also Magazine of Art, vol. 34, no. 8 (October 1941) p. 444: 
“the watercolor, Griffin Hills, by Dox Thrash, included in Creative Art of 
the American Negro, the Federation traveling show . . . has been purchased 
by a group of Negroes in Baltimore for presentation to the museum.” 
Zigrosser’s meticulous lists of the titles and mediums of the WPA prints 
he saw at the Fine Print workshop in 1941 confirm or establish the dates 
for many of them. For the handwritten list he compiled when he visited 
the Fine Print Workshop, see the Carl Zigrosser Papers, Rare Book & 
Manuscript Library, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; for the 
WPA allocation records, August 20, 1941, and September 4, 1941, see 
Records of the Federal Art Project, NARA. 

Print Club records indicate a price of $5 for both prints, so the exhibi- 
tion checklist price of $14 for Sunday Afternoon must be an error; after 
deducting its commission, the club paid Thrash $4 for Charlie; see Print 
Club Archives, receipt May 18, 1942, box 80, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Gloria Braggiotti, “Two Noteworthy Exhibitions of 
Prints Are Scheduled,” Evening Public Ledger, October 25, 1941, 
describes Charlie as a “small but powerful head” and Sunday Afternoon 
as “the return from church of a haughty lady with a parasol followed by 
a little girl holding a nosegay,” which matches the composition on an 
etched copper plate at the National Museum of American History, 
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Smithsonian Institution (here cat. 28), for which no impression can be 
located. In her review Braggiotti commits a familiar error by calling 
both prints “carbograph etchings” (see note 114 above). See also “The 
Gallery Gazer: 12 Phases of Printmaking Shown; Lithographers Win 
Prizes,” Philadelphia Record, Sunday, November 2, where the reviewer 
wrote: “Negro artist exhibitor Dox Thrash contributes a Negro 
head character study and an amusing comedy of manners, ‘Sunday 
Afternoon.’” 

The Downtown Gallery, New York, American Negro Art: 19th and 20th 
Centuries, December 9, 1941—January 3, 1942; copy in the Harmon 
Foundation Records, box 105, Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. Three other members of the seven-person 
Coordination Committee would have also been familiar with Thrash’s 
prints: Robert Carlen, Carlen Galleries, Philadelphia; Peter Pollack, 
Director, South Side Community Art Center, Chicago; and an 
unnamed representative of the Harmon Foundation. A Sponsorship 
Committee, headed by First Lady Eleanor Roosevelt and New York 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, was made up of African American notables 
in the arts, such as Countee Cullen, Katherine Dunham, Paul Robe- 
son, Ethel Waters, and Richard Wright, along with a roster of influen- 
tial white patrons, including Mr. and Mrs. Edsel Ford and Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Prints by four other artists—Robert Blackburn, John Borican, Wilmer 
Jennings, and James Lesesne Wells—were in the show; see ibid. 

James W. Lane, “Negro in Art,” Art News, vol. 40, no. 17 (December 
15-31, 1941), p. 24. Here once again the carborundum technique seems 
to have baffled a viewer, since there were no aquatints by any print- 
maker in this show; Steth exhibited two lithographs and one car- 
borundum mezzotint, Reginald. 

“American Negro Art Given Full Length Review in New York Show,” 
Art Digest, vol. 16, no. 6 (December 15, 1941), p. 1. In fact, seventy- 
eight works was more than the Downtown Gallery could display at one 
time; the checklist stated that “Because of space limitations, all exhibits 
cannot be on view simultaneously, but will be rotated during show.” 
Downtown Gallery, American Negro Art (see note 127 above). As for 
the stated purpose, in early November, 1941, for example, the Down- 
town Gallery staged an exhibition of twenty-year-old Jacob Lawrence's 
Migration Series, consisting of sixty tempera paintings, which received 
a long review in the Philadelphia Tribune: “This Artist Is So Good That 
‘Fortune’, Dollar a Throw, Sponsors an Exhibition,” Philadelphia Tri- 
bune, November 15, 1941, p. 5. 

In Philadelphia, Paul Keene’s presence in the show earned a short 
notice in the Tribune; see “Local Artist’s Work Exhibited in New York,” 
Philadelphia Tribune, December 13, 1941, p. I. 

Philadelphia Tribune, December 20, 1941, p. 11. 

Howard University Gallery of Arts, Washington, D.C., Exhibition of 
Graphic Arts by Dox Thrash: Etchings, Aquatints, Lithographs, Carborun- 
dum Prints, February 1942; copy courtesy Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, 
Philadelphia. James Lesesne Wells established the printmaking depart- 
ment at Howard in 1929. 


5 A preparatory study for Grinding in the collection of Allan H. Nowak, 


Sunny Isles Beach, Florida, portrays the male figure as Uncle Sam hon- 
ing a saber. If the date 1940 assigned to Grinding in the Downtown 
Gallery December catalogue is accurate (see note 127 above), this 
would be one the earliest prints with a patriotic theme created in any 
FAP workshops. See Elizabeth Gaede Seaton, “Federal Prints and 
Democratic Culture: The Graphic Arts Division of the Works Progress 
Administration Federal Art Project, 1935-1943” (Ph.D. diss., North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., 2000), pp. 207-13, for the relative 
scarcity of war themes in FAP prints before 1941; she discusses Thrash’s 
Defense Worker on pp. 212-13 (see fig. 40). 

See Norman Abbott, “Artsenal for Defense,” Philadelphia Record, April 
4, 1941, section 2, p. 21, where it is reported that “the Washington 
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office of the W.P.A. Art Program asked the Pennsylvania section about 
February 1 to help out in the defense effort. It was believed the first such 
request made of any state art project.” The article also states that “Art- 
senal for Defense” was now being used as a nickname for FAP head- 
quarters by the workers. 

Claude Clark, telephone interview with David Brigham, August 25, 
1988, typescript in Clark’s Artist File, Department of Prints, Drawings, 
and Photographs, Philadelphia Museum of Art. In addition to Clark, 
Pringle, and Steth, John Turner and Hubert Mesibov were also mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Artists’ Union; Mesibov was named to the 
executive committee in 1937, soon after joining the FAP. See the 
union’s own journal, 1212, vol. 1, no. 7 (December 1937), p. 6. All five 
of these printmakers are listed as participants in the Seventh Annual 
Membership Exhibition of the United American Artists, Local 99 (United 
Office and Professional Workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organization), held March 17—April 7, 1941, at 310 South Juniper 
Street. See also a broadside promoting a benefit, Studio Exhibition: Sale 
of Works by Philadelphia Artists, September 8-9, [1939], staged by the 
“Federal Art Project Workers Union” to fund a campaign for the con- 
tinuation of the FAP, following the recent dismissal of artists employed 
for eighteen months or more as a result of the “Economy Congress.” 
Thrash is listed as a contributor along with forty-one other artists, 
including Gallagher and Mesibov; copy in Thrash’s Artist File, Depart- 
ment of Prints, Drawings, and Photographs, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Clark made three lithographs, Drilling a Breach Block, Planing a Gun- 
Base, and Turning a Machine Gun Barrel, that may actually have been 
commissioned to serve some sort of didactic purpose. Among the WPA 
photographs on deposit at the Philadelphia Museum of Art is one of 
Clark and Zebulon Johnson, another young African American artist in 
the Philadelphia workshop, posing with an ink roller by a large litho 
stone on which the first two lithographs by Clark are drawn. The back 
of this photograph is inscribed “Claude Clark (right) & Zeb Johnson 
(left) working on Johnson’s [lithographs]” and the date, August 19, 
1941. The WPA allocation impressions of both prints at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art are signed by Clark, as is the impression of the 
third print in the series at the Saint Louis Art Museum. Apart from the 
inscribed photograph and brief mentions in the Philadelphia Tribune, 
March 3, 1936, and the Philadelphia Afro-American, April 27, 1940, p. 
15, nothing is known about Zebulon Johnson. 

Since Beacon of Defense does not appear on a handwritten list of avail- 
able FAP prints compiled by Carl Zigrosser in early August r941 (see 
note 125 above), it was probably not completed by that date. ! Am an 
American, which does appear on Zigrosser’s list, is called a “new litho- 
graph” in the Afro-American, February 8, 1941, p. 24. Another litho- 
graph by Steth with a wartime subject, known as Mustered Out or 
Company Dismissed, is also missing from Zigrosser’s list; it is probably 
the lithograph shown at the Downtown Gallery in December 1941 as 
Dismissed (see note 127 above). African American artist Bryant Pringle 
created Arc Welder, another wartime subject, and prints with similar 
themes were made by white artists in the workshop, such as Horatio 
Forjohn’s Defense Steel, Hubert Mesibov’s Local Draft Board, and John 
Turner’s After Maneuvers, Our Navy Speaks, and Pneumatic Driller(s). 
“Pennsy Art Exhibit Moves to Washington,” Philadelphia Tribune, June 
19, 1941, p. 4: “Terminating a successful two-month run at 510 South 
Broad street, the Pennsylvania WPA Art for Defense exhibition is 
being transferred to the Library of Congress in Washington for exhibi- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital.” 

Defense Worker and Shipfitters were both registered as new prints in 
Washington, D.C., on July 7, 1941 (Folder Penn 651.3152, September 
1940, p. 22, NARA), but the lag time between the completion of a 
print in a regional workshop and its registration in Washington was 
often a month or more. The posed photograph showing Thrash signing 
an impression of Shipfitters (fig. 43 above), dated June 26, 1941, may 
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have been staged for publicity purposes after it was learned that the Art 
for Defense exhibition would travel to Washington. A photograph of 
Steth posed as though working on his litho stone and dated August 11, 
1941, might have been staged for the same purpose (fig. 41). 

See Palacio de Bellas Artes de Mexico, WPA Exposicién de Trabajo del 
Programa de Arte de Pennsylvania, April 20-25, 1942; copy at the Susan 
Teller Gallery, New York. Lipschutz’s painting appears on the checklist 
as Construccién para Vencer (Building for Victory). The other gifts to 
Mexico were Nosotros Trabajamos Juntos (We Work Together), a sculp- 
ture by Aharon Ben-Samuel; El Trabajo como Base de la Libertad (Work 
as the Basis of Liberty), an oil by Isidore Possoff; and Amistad en los 
Océanos (Friendship on the Oceans), a mural design in oil by Herschel 
Levit. 

According to Seaton, “Federal Prints and Democratic Culture” (see 
note 135 above), p. 213, “cuts to the WPA in August 1941 brought a 
50 percent reduction in art project personnel. Fine art units that still 
functioned, including the fine art printmaking operations in Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, were converted to service-oriented printing units for 
military agencies. Almost no FAP fine prints date from after the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor in December and U.S. entrance in the war. In 
March of 1942 remaining art programs came into the Graphic Section 
of the War Services Program and creative production officially was 
eliminated.” 

Thrash to the Fair Employment Practice Committee, June 1, 1942 (see 
note 14 above). 

George M. Johnson, Assistant Executive Secretary, President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, Washington, D.C., to Comman- 
dant, Philadelphia Navy Yard, September 23, 1942, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, RG 228, Records of Committee on Fair Employment, Regional 
Case Records—Region III. Closed Cases Aug 1941—Mar 1946, N-Z, 
box 24, HM 9-92, entry 70, folder (T—V). 

M. F. Draemel, Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, Commandant, United States 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, to George M. Johnson, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D.C., October 5, 1942; and 
George M. Johnson, Assistant Executive Secretary, President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment, Washington, D.C., to Dox Thrash, 
Philadelphia, October 16, 1942, repeating verbatim a substantial por- 
tion of the letter written by Commandant Draemel. 

Thrash to the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
War Manpower Commission, Washington, D.C., October 20, 1942. 
George M. Johnson, Assistant Executive Secretary, President’s Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment, Social Security Building, Washington, 
D.C., to Thrash, Philadelphia, October 28, 1942. 

It is not known when Thrash started to work at Sun Ship. In Jeffery M. 
Dorwart, The Philadelphia Navy Yard: From the Birth of the U.S. Navy to 
the Nuclear Age (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2001), 
p. 176, Sun Ship is described as a major competitor that “drew skilled 
labor away from the Navy Yard” and “where the government ordered 
nearly roo oil tankers.” Sun Ship ran an advertisement in the Philadel- 
phia Independent, March 18, 1945, p. 5, “Sun Ship—Creators of the All- 
Welded Ship,” which includes the statement that the company 
employed 26,000 people and ends with the plea: “You can help. Sun 
Ship needs additional workers. If you are not now engaged in essential 
work, see the Sun Ship man at the U.S.E.S Offices.” 

There is no record of Thrash’s duties with Sun Ship, apart from the evi- 
dence of the one photograph (fig. 44 above) and a newspaper reference 
to him as a “painter of battleships” (see note 167 below). Thrash kept 
a card issued by the company that listed ten safety suggestions (Thrash 
Papers, collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida), as 
well as his own copy of the photograph shown in figure 44 (now owned 
by Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia); the identification of the loca- 
tion is confirmed by the copy in the Charles L. Blockson Collection, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, illustrated in Bettye Collier-Thomas, 
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“Creating a Place for Ourselves: The Rise of Humbert L. Howard, Black 
Art, and the Pyramid Club,” in Humbert Howard: Philadelphia Painter, 
Philadelphia Exposure: Levy Traveling Exhibition Series, no. 2 
(Philadelphia: Levy Gallery for the Arts in Philadelphia and Moore 
College of Art and Design, 1996), p. 10. For Thrash’s hiring by the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority in August 1945, see pp. 36, 137. 

The print is recorded as an addendum to the exhibition checklist for 
Thrash’s one-person exhibition at the Philadelphia Art Alliance, May 
28-June 11, 1944, as “First Launching.” It was also shown in the Print 
Club of Philadelphia’s Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Prints by Philadel- 
phia Artists, November 1-24, 1944, as “Launching, carbograph”; see 
Print Club Archives, box 6, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

See “First Award Won by Dimitri Petrov in Print Club Show by Local 
Artists,” Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, November 25, 1945, Society sec- 
tion, p. 12, review of the Print Club of Philadelphia’s Seventeenth Annual 
Exhibition of Prints by Philadelphia Printmakers, November 23—December 
14, 1945. The reviewer also reports being perplexed by the unfamiliar 
medium of Back Home, “opheliagraph,” a name that Thrash had recently 
devised for the carborundum method in honor of his mother. The first 
time Thrash is recorded as using the term Opheliagraph is at the Pyramid 
Club's Fourth Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Prints, and Watercolors in Feb- 
ruary 1944 and the last time is at the Forty-fowrth Annual Watercolor and 
Print Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
October-November 1946. 

Bronze, silver, or gold stars were used to signify that a family member 
was serving in the military, had been wounded, or had died in battle. 
The intentionally naive style of Cabin with a Star in the Window (cat. 
113) is shared by Mount Zion (cat. 109), a carborundum mezzotint exe- 
cuted around this time as an imaginative recreation of another building 
in the artist’s hometown; Cabin Days (cat. 81) and the Mount Zion lith- 
ograph (cat. 163) are probably more accurate representations of the two 
buildings. 

Porter, Modern Negro Art (see note 21 above) pp. 165-66. 

Ibid., p. 166. 

Ralph H. Jones, “So Philadelphia Is Sleepy, Eh?” The Crisis, vol. 51, 
no. 5 (May 1944), p. 142: “Dox Thrash won an international reputation 
for himself when he perfected the carborundum method for lithogra- 
phy [sic].” (The carborundum print was sometimes called the carbo- 
graph, which was frequently confusing to the non-specialist.) Thrash’s 
own copy of this issue of The Crisis was found with other printed mate- 
rials that his widow gave to Sam Nowak; these are now in the Thrash 
Papers, collection of Sam Nowak’s son, Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles 
Beach, Florida. 

Dorothy Kohl, Executive Director, The Philadelphia Art Alliance, to 
Dox Thrash, February 29, 1944: “The galleries that have been alloted 
[sic] to you are the two first floor galleries, and | think Mr. Wolfe made 
it clear to you that you could include your prints, watercolors and oils,” 
Dox Thrash File, Art Alliance Archives, Department of Special Col- 
lections, Van Pelt Library, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
“Local Artist to Feature His New Print Technique,” Art Alliance Bul- 
letin, May 1944, Pp. 7- 

Philadelphia Art Alliance, Dox Thrash: Oils, Watercolors and Prints (a 
typed list of thirty-eight numbered titles, followed by five unnumbered 
titles, and ending with seven titles under the heading “Not Hung”), 
Dox Thrash File, Art Alliance Archives, Department of Special Col- 
lections, Annenberg Rare Book and Manuscript Library, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia (for the complete listing of works in the 
exhibition, see p. 143 above). Seven works are marked on the check- 
list as sold, including three carborundum mezzotints of nudes, and seven 
are marked “Spector has” to indicate that they were kept after the show 
closed. Two letters and a postcard in the archives deal with later sales 
from this same show. 


Dox Thrash to Dorothy Kohl, Executive Director, The Philadelphia 
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Art Alliance, April 26, 1944, Dox Thrash File, Art Alliance Archives, 
Department of Special Collections, Van Pelt Library, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Pyramid Club, Philadelphia, Catalogue of the Fourth Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings, Prints and Watercolors, February 25—March 5, 1944 (copy in 
the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art), no. 57, with the cap- 
tion: “Discoverer of the carborundum print method. Represented in the 
pictorial record of the book ‘The Negro in Art’, because of his inter- 
pretation of the Negro Theme in Art. Works in oil, gouache, water 
color, lithography, and tempera.” The same full-page illustration and 
caption were used the following year in a brochure announcing the fifth 
annual exhibition, when Thrash was the featured artist and no cata- 
logue seems to have been published. 

A version in oil was exhibited in the gallery at Atlanta University for 
Exhibition of Paintings by Negro Artists of America, April 19—May ro, 
1942, no. 60, photocopy of catalogue in the Harmon Foundation 
Records, c. 1932-41, box 105, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
The five-man jury included Jean Charlot, Aaron Douglas, and Hale 
Woodruff; the foreword for the catalogue was written by Alain Locke. 
Both photographs now belong to the Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia. 
The six photographs, all signed and dated “Staats ’45,” are owned by 
the National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. (neg. nos. SI-72 904-909), which received them at 
the time of Thrash’s exhibition there in 1948, along with a copy of the 
photograph of Thrash signing Shipfitters (SI-72 903), taken in the FAP 
Fine Print Workshop in 1941 (see fig. 43 above). 

Numerous tracings by Thrash exist of photographs such as these that 
show close-ups of various procedures; the tracings were probably made 
by Thrash to use as the basis for technical illustrations in the book he 
was planning. 

Thrash, “The History of My Life” (see note 1 above). The last paragraph 
lists the places Thrash had shown his work; conspicuously absent is the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., where Thrash had a one- 
man show in November 1948, providing a terminus ante quem for the 
draft. Although it is possible that Thrash met Zigrosser before February 
1945, it is perhaps significant that later in the year the curator included 
a carborundum by Thrash in a color-print show (with a label crediting 
Thrash, Gallagher, and Mesibov with the invention) and invited him to 
participate in a drawing show planned for early 1946. 

Samuel Putnam, “An Outstanding Philadelphia Artist Also Paints 
Navy’s Battlewagons,” Daily Worker, March 22, 1945. 

Ibid. 

The hiatus in Thrash’s participation in the Print Club annual is not 
surprising given the evident bias of some of the officers of the club. In 
the minutes of the monthly meeting of the officers of the Print Club of 
Philadelphia (Tuesday, January 11, 1944, 2:30 p.m., Print Club 
Archives, box 6, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia), in 
which the new director, Bertha von Moschzisker, was appointed, is the 
following sentence: “It was the sense of the Meeting that colored artists 
should not be asked to exhibit at the All Philadelphia Artists Show.” 
The recommendation was ignored by von Moschzisker. 

The shift from collector members to artist members is apparent in the 
Print Club’s membership records: those for April 1935 indicate a total 
of 155 artist members versus 460 annual members, Membership Record, 
April 30, 1935, Print Club Archives, box 2, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. By January 1947, when Thrash is listed as a new 
member, records indicate a total of 291 artist members versus 286 
annual members (Box 15, folder 48-49-50). 

For the workshop movement, see Una E. Johnson, American Prints and 
Printmakers: A Chronicle of Over 400 Artists and Their Prints from 1900 
to the Present (New York: Doubleday, 1980), pp. 98-102, and notes 173, 
188 below. 

The Hayter exhibition ran from November 29 to December 22, 1944. 
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Only months after von Moschzisker’s appointment, Hayter’s engraving 
Laocoén, 1943, won the coveted Charles M. Lea Prize in the Print Club’s 
Twenty-first Annual Exhibition of American Etching, April 19—May 15, 
1944; see accession record, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1944-55-1. 
The Paris workshop closed September 4, 1939, the day after Great 
Britain declared war on Germany. Atelier 17 was in operation in New 
York from 1940 to 1955. In 1950 Hayter reopened the workshop in 
Paris and returned to the United States only for the 1952-53 fall—-winter 
session. For the history of Atelier 17 in Paris and Studio 17 in New 
York, see Joann Moser, Atelier 17: A 50th Anniversary Retrospective Exhi- 
bition (Madison: Elvehjem Art Center, University of Wisconsin, 1977). 
See also David Acton, A Spectrum of Innovation: Color in American 
Printmaking, 1890-1960 (Worcester, Mass.: Worcester Art Museum; 
New York and London: W.W. Norton & Co., 1990), esp. pp. 27-31, 
where Karen F. Beall’s essay on “Intaglio” discusses Atelier 17 in New 
York and Hayter’s legacy to American printmakers. 

“Artist’s Workshop,” undated announcement and sign-up form, Print 
Club Scrapbooks, Print Club Archives, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

During the first term, Hayter came down from New York to lead five 
workshops between February 6 and June 5, for which he was paid $50 
a visit; see “The Print Club’s Artist’s Workshop,” September 1944— 
September 1946, Print Club Archives, box 1, Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. The schedule later shifted to a fall-winter sea- 
son. Moser, Atelier 17 (see note 173 above), p. 9, says Hayter conducted 
workshops in Philadelphia during 1951-52, but he is not listed on the 
announcement of “Classes and Lectures” sent out by the Print Club 
that year; his name last appears on the announcement for the 1949-50 
season; Print Club Scrapbooks, Print Club Archives, Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Thrash had been exhibiting work at the club since 1939. He appears in 
membership records in January 1947 as a new artist member, implying 
that he joined the season before; see Membership Record 1947, Print 
Club Archives, box 15, folder 48-49-50, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia (HSP). By this date, workshop scholarships for vet- 
erans and students were available, offsetting two-thirds of the normal 
workshop charge (thirteen of twenty-six workshop members received 
scholarships for the 1946-47 sessions). For student and veteran fees, 
see the workshop announcement for 1946-47 (twenty-eight sessions), 
also in the Print Club Scrapbooks. For the scholarship program for vet- 
erans, see an undated fundraising letter (about January—March 1947) 
from Bertha von Moschzisker to club members, Print Club Archives, 
box 15, folder 48-49-50, HSP. 

For Freelon, see the mailers “The Print Club’s Artist’s Workshop,” 
late 1945-46, Print Club Archives, box 1, September 1944—September 
1946, and “Artists’ Workshop,” fall 1946, Print Club Scrapbooks, HSP. 
Freelon replaced New York artist Will Barnet as a lithography adviser 
in early 1946 and stayed on for the 1946-47 season. In addition to 
Hayter and Freelon, two other advisers for 1946-47 were Philadelphian 
Ezio Martinelli (for silkscreen) and New Yorker Louis Schanker (for 
woodcut). Schanker was a former FAP printmaker who set up a wood- 
cut studio in 1943 at the New School for Social Research, New York, 
where Hayter’s Atelier 17 was located from 1940 to 1945. Thrash’s FAP 
colleague Raymond Steth replaced Freelon for the 1947-48 season; see 
Artists’ Workshop announcement, fall 1947, Print Club Scrapbooks, 
HSP. At the close of the 1947-48 season, on May 7, Steth obtained a 
state license to open his own art school, called Philographic House, 
which remained in operation for the next five years; see Raymond Steth 
Papers, AAA, microfilm reel 4315. 

The last time Thrash is recorded as having paid dues is in 1960, when he 
is listed under the heading “Paid in Advance,” Print Club Archives, box 
60, folder 1959-60, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

One WPA photograph taken in the workshop in 1940 (fig. 74) shows 
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Thrash applying colors to the carborundum mezzotint plate for Mon- 
day Morning Wash, c. 1938-39 (cat. 87); another shows two of the color 
impressions of this print pinned to a board or the wall. A third docu- 
mentary photograph shows Thrash applying color to the plate of a car- 
borundum relief etching, Happy Journey, c. 1939-40 (cat. 138). Other 
WPA plates that Thrash printed in color are Backstage (cat. 91), East 
Side (cat. 62 or 63), Miss Lucy (cat. 25), Nellie Scott (cat. 142), and Still 
Life No. 1 (cat. 145); non-WPA color prints from the same period are 
Afternoon Chat (cat. 140), Amanda (cat. 139), Freelon’s Barn (cat. 141), 
Glory Be! (cat. ror), and Milking (cat. 143). 

This proof also shows where Thrash knocked back the roughened sur- 
face of the plate to three different degrees of depth so that some pas- 
sages would hold more ink than others. The perimeter areas (and the 
woman’s hair) have been left rough to hold and print black ink at full 
strength; the depth of roughening on the woman’s body has been 
reduced to print the lighter-toned bronze color; and around the figure 
the roughened areas have been almost entirely burnished away to 
allow the bright colors to stand out clearly against the white of the 
paper. 

The surviving impressions of the second version of Three Sisters show 
Thrash experimenting with different palettes: two are printed in scar- 
let and pale yellow, with touches of royal blue; the third in turquoise 
and mauve, with touches of sea green. 

Jacob Kainen, press release, Special Exhibitions File, Graphic Arts Col- 
lection, National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. (a contemporary copy can be found at the New 
York Public Library). Kainen based his press release on a brief biogra- 
phical sketch that Thrash included with the first checklist and on a 
newspaper clipping enclosed with it to “give more information,” most 
likely Putnam’s flattering article (see note 167 above); see Thrash to 
Kainen, October 7, 1948 (note 7 above). Curiously, the birth date fur- 
nished by Thrash in his letter to Kainen is 1894. See also Thrash to 
Kainen, November 6, 1948, Special Exhibitions File, Graphic Arts Col- 
lection, National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

For the total number of prints in the 1948 show, see a shipping receipt 
dated February 1, 1949, Special Exhibitions File, Graphic Arts Collec- 
tion, National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. Seventeen prints on the two price lists supplied in 
Thrash’s letters to Kainen on October 7 and November 6 (cited in notes 
7 and 181 above) were made for the FAP; five were probably made out- 
side the FAP workshop during the same years; and twenty-two were 
made after the FAP closed. 

Five titles on the price lists (see notes 7 and 181 above) may be alterna- 
tive names for prints known by other titles (see cats. 98, 117, 121-123); 
two titles appear an another list that specifies their medium. 

Jacob Kainen, press release (see note 181 above). 

Print Club of Philadelphia, Ninth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Color Print Society, March 12-31, 1948; copy in the Print Club Scrapbooks, 
Print Club Archives, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
See Mauricio Lasansky, Lasansky: Printmaker (lowa City: University of 
Iowa Press, 1975), p- 93, no. 76, Spring, 1947, nine-plate color intaglio, 
23% X 8% inches (60.4 X 22.1 cm), and pp. 143-45. 

By the late 1950s some of Lasansky’s multi-plate portraits would meas- 
ure more than six feet tall; see, for example, ibid., p. rr0, no. 101, My 
Wife and Thomas, 1959, nine-plate color intaglio, 74% X 20 inches 
(188.8 x 50.8 cm). 

Moser, Atelier 17 (see note 173 above), p. 18 states, “The university 
workshop that most closely approximated the scope and influence of 
Atelier 17 was the one established by Mauricio Lasansky at the Uni- 
versity of lowa in 1945,” and cites a number of workshops led by 
Hayter’s students; see James Watrous, American Printmaking: A Century 
of American Printmaking, 1880-1980 (Madison: University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1984), pp. 126-225, chap. 5, “The Years of World War II and 
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the Late 1940s,” and chap. 6, “Printmaking in the 1950s,” which discuss 
the graphic-art departments established at various academic institutions 
during this time. 

See Peter Black and Désirée Moorhead, The Prints of Stanley William 
Hayter (Mount Kisco, N.Y.: Moyer Bell, 1992), esp. pp. 23-25, 48-58. 
Apparently, the investigation of relief intaglio methods was widespread. 
Alan Fern, “The Prints of Mauricio Lasansky,” in Lasansky: Printmaker 
(see note 186 above), p. 13, describes Lasansky’s first prints as being the 
relief etchings he made on zinc in Argentina in 1933-34, at the age of 
nineteen; see nos. 1-3 and no. 8, where illustrations of the three sur- 
viving examples have the appearance of wood engravings. 

Clinton Adams, American Lithographers, 1900-1960: The Artists and 
Their Printers (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1983), p. 
123, quotes Gustave von Groschwitz on color lithography: “Artists of 
the New York City Federal Art Project took it up during the few years 
of the project’s existence and produced more fine color lithographs than 
had ever been made before in the United States.” Moser, Atelier 17 (see 
note 173 above), p. 16, makes the statement that “perhaps the greatest 
contribution of the WPA graphic arts project was its sponsorship of a 
special silkscreen unit as a branch of the New York project,” and notes 
that “other technical progress in printmaking included the develop- 
ment of the carborundum print by the Philadelphia project.” 

Jacob Kainen, “The Graphic Arts Division of the WPA Federal Art 
Project,” in The New Deal Art Projects: An Anthology of Memoirs, ed. 
Francis V. O’Connor (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution 
Press, 1972), pp- 173-75- 

No catalogue for 1947 has been found, but the Pyramid Club Pictorial 
Album for 1947-48 (copy in the African American Museum in 
Philadelphia) allots two separate pages of photographs (pp. 20-21) to 
the 1946 and 1947 annual art exhibitions, including one photograph 
that shows three vintage WPA carborundum mezzotints: Cabin Days 
(cat. 81), Grinding (cat. 97), and Backstage (cat. 91); although the pho- 
tograph appears on the 1946 page, it may well depict the 1947 event, 
since none of these three prints is listed in the 1946 catalogue. A more 
recent carborundum mezzotint, Oyster House (cat. 126), is illustrated 
in the 1949 Pyramid Club catalogue Ninth Annual Invitational Painting 
and Sculpture (courtesy Paul Keene, Philadelphia) as a means of 
acknowledging Thrash’s print show in Washington, D.C., the season 
before, but the exhibition itself consisted of seventy-three oils and seven 
sculptures. 

Dorothy Grafly, “Calendar,” Art in Focus, March 1954: “Pyramid Club, 
1517 Girard—14th Annual. Oils, Watercolors and Prints. Under chair- 
manship of Dox Thrash. Artists of Phila. and vicinity. To March 28. 
(Too late for review).” Unfortunately, no exhibition catalogue for this 
show survives to tell us which of his own prints Thrash chose to include. 
The concert was performed by the Philadelphia Concert Orchestra; no 
date is printed in the program, but an advertisement for the Beaumont 
School of Practical Nursing, 1408 Spruce Street, announces the start of “a 
new class” on May 12, 1952 (no further information is provided); Edna 
Thrash and Evelyn Reynolds are both listed on the Ticket Committee. 
The only known impression of this print (cat. 170) has been lost, but a 
photographic image of it records the inky edges of the small stone it was 
drawn on, suggesting that it is a proof. Print Club workshop brochures 
advertise the availability of litho stones for the use of members; Print 
Club Scrapbooks, Print Club Archives, Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, Philadelphia. Thrash made ten WPA lithographs, and three outside 
the workshop during the same period. The block prints that Thrash pro- 
duced earlier in his career were probably all linoleum cuts, but the jagged 
character of the line work in Thrash’s two new prints suggests that their 
compositions were cut into wood. 

For Frasconi, Moy, and Schanker, see Acton, A Spectrum of Innovation 
(note 173 above), pp. 224, 194, 128, respectively. For Frasconi, see also 
The Work of Antonio Frasconi (Cleveland: Cleveland Museum of Art, 
1952), p. 9: Exhibitions—October 1948, Philadelphia Art Alliance 
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(woodcuts), and p. 10, Chronology—1951-52 teacher at the New 
School for Social Research, New York. For Moy, see also Francis Har- 
vey, “You Draw with Brush or Pencil—Style Is a Way of Thinking,” 
Print, vol. 9, no. 1 (June—July 1954), pp. 38-43, esp. p. 42: “From 1948 
to 1950 Seong [Moy] studied on a fellowship at Atelier 17 with W. S. 
Hayter. . . . In 1948 he won first prize in etching at the Philadelphia 
Print Club and has been a demonstrating lecturer at the club off and on 
since 1949.” For Schanker, see also note 176 above. 

Although the block shows traces of having been inked for printing, no 
impression has been found. 

See “Dues Paid for 1960,” Print Club Archives, box 60, Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Press release, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Federal Art Project: Twenty 
Years After, October 3-November 23, 1958, Exhibitions Files, Regis- 
trar’s Office, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Dorothy Grafly, “The Art World: WPA Artists Show Old and New 
Work,” Sunday Bulletin (Philadelphia), October 5, 1958, pp. 8, 12. 


The Fine Print Workshop 
of the Philadelphia Federal Art Project 
(Pages 43-51) 
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Holger Cahill, New Horizons in American Art (New York: The Museum 
of Modern Art, 1936), p. 40. 

The other branches were located in New York, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. FAP branches in other cities also produced 
prints but did not have a workshop space. See Elizabeth Gaede Seaton, 
“Federal Prints and Democratic Culture: The Graphic Arts Division of 
the Works Progress Administration Federal Art Project, 1935-1943” 
(Ph.D. diss., Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 2000). 

Richard D. McKinzie, The New Deal for Artists (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1973), p. 179; Olin Dows, “The New Deal's Trea- 
sury Art Program: A Memoir,” in The New Deal Art Projects: An 
Anthology of Memoirs, ed. Francis V. O’Connor (Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1972), p. 43. 

Marceau to Cahill, August 27, 1935; Kimball to Cahill, October 30, 
1935, National Archives and Records Administration, Washington, 
D.C. (hereafter NARA), RG 69, entry 1023, box 38. 

Cahill to Harold Stein, February 6, 1936, NARA, RG 69, entry 1023, 
box 27, Pennsylvania folder 2. 

Cahill to Bruce McClure, November 6, 1935, NARA, RG 69, entry 
1023, box 27, Pennsylvania folder 2. After Curran’s departure in July 
1938, FAP headquarters moved to the site of the Federal Art Gallery at 
1621 Pennsylvania (now J.F.K.) Boulevard at the new Suburban Sta- 
tion building. It moved twice more during its existence, in May 1939 to 
the Poster and Fine Printmaking Workshop, and finally at the end of 
1939 to the former John G. Johnson House at 510 South Broad Street. 
Curran to Mildred Holzhauer, December 21, 1936, NARA, RG 60, 
entry 1023, box 27, Pennsylvania folder 2. 

Curran to Thomas Parker, April 1, 1937, NARA, RG 69, entry 1023, 
box 38, Pennsylvania Administrative folder. 

A state director made $265 a month; project heads, $120-150; and 
supervisors, about $130. Wages reflected local costs of living and are 
cited here for October 1938. See “Federal Art: Boondoggle or Renais- 
sance?” Arts in Philadelphia, vol. 1, no. 1 (October 1938), p. 6. 

Curran to Thomas Parker, July 2, 1937, NARA, RG 69, entry 1023, box 
38, Pennsylvania Administrative folder. 

See, for example, Joseph Kainen, “The Graphic Arts Division of the 
WPA Federal Art Project,” in The New Deal Art Projects (see note 3 
above), pp. 162-63. 

Curran to Thomas Parker, July 2, 1937, NARA, RG 69, entry 1023, box 
38, Pennsylvania Administrative folder. 

These numbers are derived from Seaton, “Federal Prints and Democra- 
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tic Culture” (see note 2 above) pp. 222-76, and Reba and Dave 
Williams, Alone in a Crowd: Prints of the 1930s—4os by African-American 
Artists, from the Collection of Reba and Dave Williams, 2nd ed., rev. (S.L: 
s.n., 1993). In addition to the five working in the Fine Print Workshop, 
Zeb Johnson and another, unidentified African American artist were 
working in the Poster Workshop (see fig. 61), while Humbert Howard 
worked in the Index of American Design. Regrettably, no information 
is available about Zeb Johnson, pictured in figure 63; he is cited as a par- 
ticipatory artist in the Second Annual Art Exhibition at United Artists’ 
Headquarters off Rittenhouse Square in 1940 (see Philadelphia Afro- 
American, April 27, 1940, p. 15). 

Steven L. Jones, “First Think and Then Act’: Aspects of the Life of 
Claude Clark,” in The Apex Museum, Claude Clark: On My Journey 
Now, A Selection of Paintings from 1940-1986 (Atlanta, Ga.: The Apex 
Museum, 1996), n.p. For Clark’s reminiscences on this topic on a dif- 
ferent occasion, see p. 27 above. 

Thrash to Woodward, July 8, 1937, NARA, RG 60, entry 1023, box 38. 
Henry Hart, Philadelphia’s Shame: An Analysis of the Un-American Admin- 
istration of the Federal Art Project in Philadelphia ({[Philadelphia]: The 
Friends of Art and Education, [1938]). 

Brinton to unidentified recipient (John), September 9, 1937, Christian 
Brinton Papers, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

Curran Report, 1935-1938, p. 4, NARA, RG 69, entry 1021, box 1. 
“Federal Art: Boondoggle or Renaissance?” (see note 9 above), p. 7. 
See “Living Lithography,” Art Alliance Bulletin, October 1940, n.p. The 
exhibition ran October 1-31, 1940. 

Hubert Mesibov, conversation with the author, August 13, 2000; see 
also Raymond Steth, interview with Marge Kline, April 28, 1990, p. 34, 
Raymond Steth Papers, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C., microfilm reel 4315. 

For a more detailed discussion on the development of the carborundum 
print processes, see Cindy Medley-Buckner, “Carborundum Mezzotint 
and Carborundum Etching,” Print Quarterly, vol. 16, no. 1 (March 
1999), PP: 34-49. 

Joseph Shallit, “Gallagher, Mesibov, and Thrash—Artists,” Philadelphia 
Record, October 1, 1940, p. 13. This article came out at the time of an 
all-carborundum exhibition in Philadelphia’s FAP headquarters; see 
“Carborundum Devotees Busy,” Philadelphia Inquirer, October 20, 1940, 
sec. 3, p. 12. The first major technical report on the new print process 
had appeared two years earlier: Richard Hood, “Carborundum Tint: A 
New Print-Makers’ Process,” Magazine of Art, vol. 31, no. 11 (Novem- 
ber 1938), pp. 643, 670-71; and a follow-up article came out in the same 
magazine in 1940: “New Carborundum Print Developments,” Magazine 
of Art, vol. 33, no. 7 (July 1940), pp. 438-39. 

Hubert Mesibov, conversation with the author, November 15, 1997. 
Roswell Weidner, interview with David R. Brigham, October 31, 1986, 
Roswell Weidner Papers, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C., microfilm reel 4230, frame 822. For Steth’s 
account, see Steth interview with Kline, April 28, 1990 (note 21 above), 
P- 34. 

Dox Thrash, “The History of My Life,” n.d., unpublished manuscript, 
Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 
microfilm reel 4408. 

Hubert Mesibov, conversation with the author, August 13, 2000. In 
1939 the Philadelphia Museum of Art had an exhibition of the prints of 
William Blake; see William Blake, 1757-1827: A Descriptive Catalogue of 
an Exhibition of the Works of William Blake Selected from Collections in the 
United States (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1939). 

Steth was cited for honorable mention for this discovery in the annual 
“honor roll” of the Philadelphia Afro-American, a local newspaper: “Nine 
Men, Two Women on Philly Afro’s Honor Roll for 1940, Philadelphia 
Afro American, January 25, 1941, p. 24; see also “WPA Artists Assist 
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NAACP Art Exhibition,” Philadelphia Tribune, June 27, 1940, p. 20, 
where Steth is mentioned as having recently developed the use of color 
for the carborundum print. 

See, for example, “Washington: New Techniques in WPA Graphic Arts 
Show,” Art News, vol. 37, no. 3 (October 15, 1938), p. 18, and “200 of 
the 61,174 Prints Done Under the W.P.A.,” Art Digest, vol. 13, no. 2 
(October 15, 1938), p. 25. 

For the Philadelphia show, see “Carborundum Devotees Busy,” Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, October 20, 1940, sec. 3, p. 12. 

The Carborundum Print, WPA Technical Series Art Circular, no. 5 
(Washington, D.C., 1940). 

These prints are listed in Medley-Buckner, “Carborundum Mezzotint 
and Carborundum Etching” (see note 22 above), pp. 34-49. 

For a later, different use of carborundum in printmaking, the colla- 
graphic method, see ibid., p. 35. 

Kainen, “The Graphic Arts Division of the WPA” (see note 11 above), 
PP. 155-75: 


Dox Thrash and the Pyramid Club 
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I am grateful to Lynn Moody Igoe for sharing her updated bibliography 
on Dox Thrash, to Holly Trostle Brigham for her research assistance, 
and to the staffs of the Charles L. Blockson Collection, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; the Moorland Springarn Research Center, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C.; and the library of the Worcester Art 
Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts, for their aid with primary materi- 
als used in preparing this essay. 


“Pyramid Club Purchases Site for Clubhouse,” Philadelphia Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940, p. 2. See also Walter F. Jerrick, “The Pyramid Story,” in 
Pictorial Album, Pyramid Club (Philadelphia, Pyramid Club, 1947-48), 
p- 4; copy in the African American Museum in Philadelphia. 
Theodore Spaulding, “Pyramid Club to Ignore All Political Ties in 
Accepting New Members,” Philadelphia Tribune, May 23, 1940, p. 7. 
See “Roster” and “Historical Sketch,” in Pictorial Album: The Pyramid 
Club, First Anniversary (Philadelphia: Pyramid Club, 1941), n.p.; copy 
in the Charles Blockson Collection, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
See also “Pyramid Club Reaches Limit on Membership,” Philadelphia Tri- 
bune, February 26, 1944, p. 3. 

Dox Thrash, “The History of My Life,” n.d.; although the original of 
this document has been lost, photocopies of the typescript are available 
in the Free Library of Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
and in the Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C., microfilm reel 4408. 

For Thrash’s work as a janitor and sign painter, see Polk’s (Boyd's) 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) City Directory (Philadelphia: R. L. Polk & 
Co., 1930), p. 1310, and Polk’s (Boyd’s) Philadelphia City Directory 
(Philadelphia: City Directory, Inc., 1935), p. 1785, respectively; for his 
work as a painter in shipyards, see Samuel Putnam, “An Outstanding 
Philadelphia Artist Also Paints Navy’s Battlewagons,” Daily Worker, 
March 22, 1945, and pp. 28-31 above. 

Author’s interview with a private collector, July 24, 1988; and author’s 
conversation with a representative of the Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity, July 28, 1988. 

Spaulding, “Pyramid Club to Ignore All Political Ties” (see note 2 above). 
These Egyptian symbols can be found on the letterheads of The Chicago 
Defender and the journal Opportunity; see, for example, a letter from 
John H. Sengstacke, Chicago, to Alain Locke, Washington, D.C., 
November 15, 1944 (for the Defender), Alain Locke Papers, Moorland 
Springarn Research Center, Howard University (hereafter Locke Papers, 
MSRC), box 164-20, folder 29; and a letter from Charles S. Johnson, 
New York, to Locke, New York, December 14, 1926 (for Opportunity), 
Locke Papers, MSRC, box 164-40, folder 27. 
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For Douglas and Johnson’s role in creating an Egyptian and African 
American visual culture, see Helen Marie Shannon, “From ‘African 
Savages’ to ‘Ancestral Legacy’: Race and Cultural Nationalism in the 
American Modernist Reception of African Art” (Ph.D. diss., Columbia 
University, 1999), pp. 277-332. 

“Pyramid Club Purchases Site for Clubhouse” (see note 1 above); Ber- 
nice D. Shelton, “Pyramid Club Dedicated at Solemn Services Sunday 
by Rev. R. Bagnall,” Philadelphia Tribune, October 17, 1940, p. 8. 
“Pyramid Club to Observe Its Birthday,” Philadelphia Tribune, October 
Tilo4l peas 

Spaulding, “Pyramid Club to Ignore All Political Ties” (see note 2 
above); and “Pyramid Club Reaches Limit on Membership,” Philadel- 
phia Tribune, February 26, 1944, p. 3. 

For Thrash’s training in mural painting, see a letter from Ferne V. Smith, 
Archivist, Art Institute of Chicago, to Ruth Fine Lehrer, Curator, Less- 
ing J. Rosenwald Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art, August 15, 
1975; copy in author’s research files. For Thrash’s contributions to the 
decor of the Pyramid Club, see “Last Rites Held for Philly Artist, Don 
[sic] Thrash,” Philadelphia Afro-American, May 1, 1965, p. 6. 

The club’s Pictorial Album was apparently an annual publication; copies 
of those published for 1941, 1942-43, and 1945 are in the Charles L. 
Blockson Collection, Temple University, Philadelphia; the album for 
1947-48 is in the African American Museum in Philadelphia. For Edna 
Thrash, see “Pyramidians Feature Furs at Card Party,” Philadelphia Tri- 
bune, December 1, 1945, p. 9. 

See “Draft Aide on Program at Pyramid Club,” Philadelphia Tribune, 
December 12, 1940, p. 3; “Men of Alpha Honor Their President,” 
Philadelphia Tribune, May 15, 1941, p. 2. 

“It’s Missus’ Night as Dentists Honor Wives at Pyramid Club,” Philadel- 
phia Tribune, January 30, 1941, p. 5. 

For Hughes, see Charles L. Blockson, The Journey of John W. Mosley 
(Philadelphia: Quantum Leap, 1992), p. 53, fig. 34B; for Ellington, p. 
144, fig. 110B; for Bethune, p. 140, fig. 106A; for Baker, p. 144, fig. 
110A; and for White, p. 145, fig. 111A. For Anderson, see “Gets Pyra- 
mid Award,” Philadelphia Tribune, April 3, 1943, p. 1. 

“Interior Secretary Pyramid Club Guest,” Philadelphia Tribune, Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, p- 15. 

“Hub Laundry One Year Old,” Philadelphia Tribune, March 20, 1941, p. 2. 
There was no exhibition in 1958, and the last exhibition, held in 1959, 
was dedicated entirely to the work of the African American artist William 
Tasker. See Bettye Collier-Thomas, “Creating a Place for Ourselves: The 
Rise of Humbert L. Howard, Black Art, and the Pyramid Club,” in Hum- 
bert Howard: Philadelphia Painter, Philadelphia Exposure: Levy Traveling 
Exhibition Series, no. 2 (Philadelphia: Levy Gallery for the Arts in 
Philadelphia and Moore College of Art and Design, 1996), p. 14. 
Marina Pacini, interview with Humbert Howard, October 26, 1988, 
Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Pyramid Club, Catalogue of the Fourth Annual Exhibition of Paintings, 
Prints, and Watercolors (Philadelphia: The Pyramid Club, 1944). Copies 
of this catalogue and a number of others for shows in which Thrash par- 
ticipated can be found in the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
See “The Pyramid Club, Inc., Announce Fifth Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings, Prints, and Watercolors, February 24—March 24, 1945,” exhi- 
bition prospectus; copy in the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Dorothy Grafly, “Pyramid Club Annual,” Art Outlook (Philadelphia), 
March 8, 1946, n.p. For Thrash seeking art entries, see Collier- Thomas, 
“Creating a Place for Ourselves” (note 20 above), p. 13. 

For Carlen’s activities, see, for example, “All-Negro Art Show at Carlen 
Galleries,” Philadelphia Tribune, April 17, 1943, p- 3. The show included 
Claude Clark, Humbert Howard, Edward Loper, Horace Pippin, and 
Laura Wheeler Waring, each of whom were regular exhibitors at the 
Pyramid Club. 

Pyramid Club, Catalogue of the Third Annual Exhibition of Paintings, 
Sculpture, Prints, Photography, Watercolors, Jewelry, and Ceramics 
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(Philadelphia: The Pyramid Club, 1943); copy in the library of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Author’s interviews with Edward Loper, October 12 and 19, 2000. 
Pyramid Club, Catalogue of the Sixth Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Prints, 
and Watercolors (Philadelphia: The Pyramid Club, 1946); copy in the 
Julius Bloch Papers, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. The members’ gallery opened in 1945; see 
Philadelphia Afro-American, February 17, 1945, p. 7: “Pyramid—Con- 
gressman William Dawson and Dorothy Grafley [sic], critic and director 
of research, will be guest of honor and speaker respectively on Sunday 
[February 18] when the Pyramid Club, 1517 Girard Avenue, presents 
its fifth annual exhibition of paintings, prints and watercolors. The exhi- 
bition, which marks the opening of the membership gallery, will feature 
the work of Dox Trash [sic] and other contemporary artists.” 

Grafly, “Pyramid Club Annual” (see note 24 above). 

C.H. Bonte, “First Award Won by Dimitri Petrov in Print Club Show 
by Local Artists,” Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday Morning, November 25, 
1945, Society section, p. 12. 

There were 131 works in the 1943 annual, 74 in 1944, 103 in 1946, 80 
iN 1949, 104 in 1950, 115 in 1952, 138 in 1953, and 158 in 1957. 
Pyramid Club, First Annual Exhibition of Art (Philadelphia: The Pyra- 
mid Club, 1941); copy in the Julius Bloch Papers, Archives of American 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

lam grateful to Lewis Tanner Moore, the son and namesake of a found- 
ing member of the Pyramid Club, for information about his paternal 
grandfather, and to Darrel Sewell, the organizer of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art’s important retrospective of Tanner’s work, for his assis- 
tance in contacting Moore. 

Boats at Night was mistakenly published in Alain Locke’s The Negro in 
Art: A Pictorial Record of the Negro Artist and of the Negro Theme in Art 
(Washington, D.C.: Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1940), p. 62, 
as a “carborundum aquatint.” 

Unfortunately, the catalogue for 1945 has not been located, and so the 
list of Thrash’s works in that annual remains incomplete. The list of 
mediums in which he was represented is from “The Pyramid Club 
Annual Art Exhibition,” a historical overview that appeared in the 
club’s Catalogue of the Sixth Annual Exhibition (see note 28 above). See 
also C. H. Bonte, “Pyramid Club Show,” Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday, 
March 4, 1945 p. 14: “Oils, prints and watercolors by Dox Thrash, Allan 
Freelon, Razel Kapustin, Samuel Freid (sic), Wilbert Wilkins, A. P. Han- 
kins, Helen C. Lampkin, Humbert Howard, Stella Drabkin, Claude 
Clark, Julius Bloch and many others, are to be seen through March 25 
at the Pyramid Club, 1517 Girard ave... . One room is devoted to work 
in several media by Dox Thrash who has allowed his rich imagination 
full play in such operations as ‘Country Patterns,’ ‘Contrast,’ ‘Philadel- 
phia,’ ‘Life’ and ‘Manayunk’””; and “Nine Philly Artists Exhibit Paintings 
at Pyramid Club,” Philadelphia Afro-American, March 10, 1945 p. 21: 
“Featuring the works of Dox Thrash and other contemporary artists, the 
fifth annual exhibition of paintings, prints and water colors opened Sun- 
day at the Pyramid Club, . . . will continue through March 25. Approx- 
imately 103 art exhibits, including thirty-five by Dox Thrash, are on 
display in the Pharaoh’s Temple, the Alexandrian Court and the Nile 
Room Galleries.” 

See Pictorial Album, Pyramid Club (Philadelphia, Pyramid Club, 1945), 
p- 38; copy in the Charles L. Blockson Collection, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. For other works by Thrash in the 1945 show, see note 35 
above. 

Dox Thrash, untitled manuscript, appended to “The History of My Life’ 
(see note 4 above). 

See, for example, “Mulatto Aristocracy Maintained by Negro,” Philadel- 
phia Tribune, November 18, 1944, p. 2. 

Dorothy Grafly, “Art and Race,” Art Outlook (Philadelphia), March 15, 
1945. 
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Putnam, “An Outstanding Philadelphia Artist” (see note 5 above). 
Ibid. 

Pyramid Club, The First Annual Fall Review of Paintings and Sculpture 
(Philadelphia: The Pyramid Club, 1955); and Pyramid Club, The Third 
Annual Fall Review of Paintings and Sculpture (Philadelphia: The Pyra- 
mid Club, 1957); a copy of the first can be found in the library of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and a copy of the latter is in the Julius 
Bloch Papers, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

The program appears in Pyramid Club, First Annual Exhibition of Art (see 
note 32 above). For the tours, see “Perfect!!! The Art Exhibit at The 
Pyramid Club,” Philadelphia Tribune, March 6, 1941, p. 5. 

Letter from Thrash to Alain Locke, Washington, D.C., July 6, 1940, 
Locke Papers, MSRC, box 164-89, folder 48. 

See The Downtown Gallery, New York, American Negro Art: 19th and 
20th Centuries, December 9—January 3, 1942 (copy in the the Harmon 
Foundation Records, box 105, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.); James W. Lane, “Negro in Art,” Art News, vol. 40, 
no. 17 (December 15-31, 1941), p. 24; and “American Negro Art Given 
Full Length Review in New York Show,” Art Digest, vol. 16, no. 6 
(December 15, 1941), pp. 5, 16. 

Letter from Thrash to Alain Locke, Washington, D.C., August 17, 1940, 
Locke Papers, MSRC, box 164-89, folder 48. 

Exhibition of the Art of the American Negro, 1851 to 1940 (Chicago: Tan- 
ner Art Galleries, American Negro Exposition, 1940). 

Letter from Thrash to Alain Locke, Washington, D.C., March 9, 1941, 
Locke Papers, MSRC, box 164-89, folder 48. 

Pyramid Club, First Annual Exhibition of Art (see note 32 above). 
Pyramid Club, Catalogue of the Third Annual Exhibition (see note 26 
above). 

Pyramid Club, Catalogue of the Sixth Annual Exhibition (see note 28 
above). 

Pacini interview with Humbert Howard (see note 21 above). 

Journal of Julius Bloch, January 23, 1944, Julius Bloch Papers, Archives 
of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Pyramid Club, Catalogue of the Fourth Annual Exhibition (see note 22 
above). 

Ibid. 

Grafly, “Pyramid Club Annual” (see note 24 above). 

Grafly, “Artists, Unite!” in Pyramid Club, Catalogue of the Sixth Annual 
Exhibition (see note 28 above). 

“Minority Piqued at Art Exhibit,” Philadelphia Afro-American, February 
26, 1949, pp. I-2. 

“No Place for ‘Race’ in Art, Club Chairman Tells Critics,” Philadelphia 
Afro-American, March 5, 1949, p. 14. 

Collier-Thomas, “Creating a Place for Ourselves” (see note 20 above), 
p. 14. 

Author’s interview with Paul Keene, October 24, 2000. | thank Lewis 
Tanner Moore for introducing me to Keene. 

“Local Art Gets a ‘Blood Transfusion’: WPA Art Project Encourages 
Artists,” Philadelphia Tribune, November 23, 1939, Pp. 3- 

“Prints Exhibited at Lincoln University,” Philadelphia Tribune, January 
18, 1940, p. 14; “Local Artists Exhibit at Lincoln Univ.,” Philadelphia 
Tribune, September 26, 1940, p. 14. 

For the Wharton Settlement, see G. James Fleming, “Wharton Settle- 
ment Like Oasis in Desert in North Philadelphia,” Philadelphia Tribune, 
October 24, 1940, p. 5; and for Thrash exhibiting there, see “Wharton 
Settlement Holds Art Exhibit Standards of Value,” Philadelphia Tribune, 
March 3, 1945, p. 20. The Wharton Settlement later added the Jeanette 
W. Rosenbaum Art Center in the building next door, on whose board 
of directors Thrash served; see Thrash Papers, Correspondence, 
1934-69, Collection of Allan H. Nowak, Sunny Isles Beach, Florida. 
Collier-Thomas, “Creating a Place for Ourselves” (see note 20 above), p. 14. 
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Author’s interview with Lewis Tanner Moore, October 16, 2000. 
Collier-Thomas, “Creating a Place for Ourselves” (see note 20 above) 
Pp. 14—15; 


“Racial Idiom” in the Work of Dox Thrash 
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I would like to thank John Ittmann, Sherry Babbitt, and Kathleen Krat- 
tenmaker for their input on researching and revising this essay. 


See Alain Locke, “The Legacy of the Ancestral Arts,” in The New 
Negro: An Interpretation, ed. Alain Locke (New York: A. C. Boni, 1925), 
pp. 262-63. 

The first known use of this term was in 1745, but it referred solely to 
Africans newly brought to the Americas. For more on the historical sig- 
nificance of re-creating the black race through renaming it, see Henry 
Louis Gates, Jr., “The Face and Voice of Blackness,” in Facing History: 
The Black Image in American Art, 1710-1940, ed. Guy C. McElroy (San 
Francisco: Bedford Arts; Washington, D.C.: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
1990), pp. xxix—xlv. 

David R. Brigham addressed this aspect of Thrash’s work in his article 
“Bridging Identities: Dox Thrash as African American and Artist,” 
Smithsonian Studies in American Art, vol. 4, no. 2 (Spring 1990), pp. 
27-39. The personal was political; activism was often an assumed part 
of one’s life as an African American, as evidenced by the fact that all 
members of the Pyramid Club had to belong to the NAACP; see Prince 
L. Edwoods, “Pyramid Club Members NAACP,” The Crisis, vol. 51, no. 
5 (May 1944), p. 157. 

Charles C. Dawson, “Touching the Fringes of Greatness,” unpublished 
autobiography, p. 220, copy in the Archives of American Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C, microfilm reel 4191-2. 

See “Opinion of W. E. B. Du Bois: In Black,” The Crisis, vol. 20, no. 6 
(October 1920), pp. 263-64; quoted in Beryl J. Wright, “The Harmon 
Foundation in Context: Early Exhibitions and Alain Locke’s Concept of 
a Racial Idiom of Expression,” in Gary A. Reynolds and Beryl J. Wright, 
Against the Odds: African-American Artists and the Harmon Foundation 
(Newark, N.J.: The Newark Museum, 1989), p. 19. 

Thrash’s interest in labor emerges during the war years in the carborun- 
dum prints The Welder (cat. 108), Defense Worker (cat. 98), and Grind- 
ing, (cat. 97). As John Ittmann pointed out to me, other works depicting 
rural workers, such as Heave! (cat. 60) and Cat Fishin’ (or Liftin’ the Net; 
cat. 50), were probably inspired by such works as Winslow Homer’s The 
Herring Net, 1885, which was on display in 1936 in an exhibition of 
Homer’s work at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

There were also some white artists who made a great effort to combat 
black stereotypes. The most notable of Thrash’s white contemporaries in 
this regard was Julius Bloch, whose portraits of African Americans were 
considered on par with those by blacks. As described in the catalogue for 
a show at the Pyramid Club in 1944 of some of Bloch’s works with those 
of black artists, “Bloch’s insight comes from long study and deep social 
understanding; he has brought the same spiritual touch to the Negro 
ghetto that modern Jewish artists have to theirs”: Pyramid Club Fourth 
Annual Exhibition of Paintings, Prints and Watercolors, February 25—March 
5, 1944, n.p.; copy in the library of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Thrash also had nine works in this show. The socio-political pressure for 
African American artists to make portraits has made this genre domi- 
nate African American art history for most of the twentieth century. 
Having experienced many racial and financial barriers in her attempts to 
study art abroad, Savage opened her own art school in Harlem in 1931, 
known as the Savage School of Arts and Crafts (also the Savage Studios 
and the Uptown Art Laboratory). She was a WPA project supervisor for 
Harlem, which enabled her to provide support in the late 1930s for the 
careers of such budding African American artists as Jacob Lawrence. See 


Reynolds and Wright, Against the Odds (note 5 above), p. 251. 
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exhibitions of black art that traveled around the country from 1928 
through 1933. The foundation made an effort to find venues in schools, 
libraries, and community centers in African-American neighborhoods to 
foster cultural awareness. For more on the Harmon Foundation, see ibid. 
This work was also part of a traveling Harmon Foundation exhibition 
in 1933; see Harmon Foundation in cooperation with the National 
Alliance of Art and Industry, New York, Exhibition of Production by Negro 
Artists, February 20-March 4, 1933; copy in the library of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. 

Exclusion within African-American communities based on skin tone 
manifested itself both socially and economically in the twentieth cen- 
tury with “Brown Bag Societies,” to which only those lighter than a 
brown paper bag were admitted; see Wallace Thurman The Blacker the 
Berry: A Novel of Negro Life (New York: Macaulay, 1929). Such atti- 
tudes have persisted. Spike Lee’s 1988 film School Daze addressed this 
issue on black campuses. For more on this topic, see F. James Davis, Who 
Is Black? One Nation’s Definition (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1991). 

According to a number of articles in the Philadelphia Tribune that fol- 
lowed the controversy, the hearing on the ban of the play split Philadel- 
phia’s black community and became an arena for the airing of general 
grievances against racial injustices. The main thrust of all the criticism 
of the play concerned its morality; as one community leader stated, “the 
play was a lewd piece of work that debased Negro womanhood” (Philadel- 
phia Tribune, December 7, 1939, p. 11). 

Alain Locke, Negro Art: Past and Present, Bronze Booklet, no. 3 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1936), p. 65. The 
painting was included in Harmon Foundation, New York, Exhibition of 
the Work of Negro Artists, February 16-28, 1931; copy in the library of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. For more on this subject, see Judith 
Wilson’s seminal article, “Optical Illusions: Images of Miscegenation in 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century American Art,” American Art, vol. 
5, no. 3 (Summer 1991), pp. 88-107. 

Philadelphia Tribune, January 10, 1929, p. 9. This work had won first prize 
at Harmon Foundation, New York, Exhibit of Fine Arts by American 
Negro Artists, January 3-15, 1929; copy in the library of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

Archibald Motley, Jr., “How I Solve My Painting Problems,” 1947, [p. 
5], Harmon Foundation Papers, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
quoted in Jontyle Theresa Robinson and Wendy Greenhouse, The Art 
of Archibald J. Motley, Jr. (Chicago: Chicago Historical Society, 1991), 
p. 9. For more on representations of mixed-race peoples, see Wilson, 
“Optical Illusions: Images of Miscegenation” (note 13 above); and Kym- 
berly N. Pinder, “Biraciality and Nationhood in Contemporary Ameri- 
can Art,” Third Text, vol. 53 (Winter 2000-2001), pp. 43-54. 

For Woodruff's The Banjo Player, see Reynolds and Wright, Against the 
Odds (note 5 above), p. 34, fig. 17. 

Brown’s words were recounted by Allen L. Edmunds in a letter to Ruth 
Fine Lehrer, April 3, 1975; see Artist Files, Department of Prints, Draw- 
ings, and Photographs, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

For more on race and the minstrel tradition, see Eric Lott, Love and 
Theft: Blackface Minstrelsy and the American Working Class (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993). 

St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis: A Study of 
Negro Life in a Northern City, rev. and enl. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993), pp. 8, 88. 

See Elizabeth Hutton Turner, ed., Jacob Lawrence: The Migration Series 
(Urbana, Va.: Rappahannock Press in association with The Phillips Col- 
lection, 1993). 

Thomas Hart Benton, “Farewell to New York,” in Benton, An Artist in 
America (New York: Twayne, 1951), p. 268; quoted in Henry Adams, 
Thomas Hart Benton: An American Original (New York: Knopf, 1989), p. 
243. 
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For more on Benton’s work and the depiction of black workers, see 
Adams, Thomas Hart Benton, pp. 162ff., and Erika Doss, Benton, Pol- 
lock, and the Politics of Modernism: From Regionalism to Abstract Expres- 
sionism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), pp. 93-97; 
121-22, 234-36. 

Time, September 21, 1942, p. 74. The expressionism of Thrash’s etch- 
ing The Grove, 1933-37 (cat. 11), has affinities with Woodruff land- 
scapes of this period. 

Woodruff met Grant Wood after Woodruff had been denied entry into 
a lecture by Wood at the High Museum in Atlanta. Their meeting the 
day after the racist incident embarrassed museum officials and helped to 
desegregate the museum in the 1930s. See Romare Bearden and Harry 
Henderson, A History of African-American Artists from 1792 to the Present 
(New York: Pantheon, 1993), p. 205. 

See Stewart Emory Tolnay and E. M. Beck, A Festival of Violence: An 
Analysis of Southern Lynchings, 1882-1930 (Urbana, III.: University of 
Illinois Press, 1995), p. 169. 

Douglas also has a family group looking toward a cityscape in this series, 
much like the group in A New Day (fig. 8). 

See, for example, “Daring Conception of Lynching Wins Laurels for 
Samuel Brown, Local Artist, at PWAP Exhibit,” Philadelphia Tribune, 
May 2, 1934, p. 2. 

Bearden and Henderson, A History of African-American Artists (see note 
24 above), p. 499, note 24. 

For Van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross, see The Dictionary of Art, 
ed. Jane Turner (London: Macmillan, 1996), vol. 33, p. 121, fig. 2; and 
for Ruben’s Descent from the Cross, see vol. 27, p. 290, fig. 3. Brigham 
makes a similar observation in “Bridging Identities” (see note 3 above), 
pp. 35-36, citing and illustrating Raphael’s Entombment of Christ. For 
more on Christian imagery in African American painting, see Kymberly 
N. Pinder, “‘Our Father, God; Our Brother, Christ; or Are We Bastard 
Kin?’: Images of Christ in African American Painting,” African Ameri- 
can Review, vol. 31, no. 2 (Summer 1997), pp. 223-33: 

Countee Cullen, The Black Christ and Other Poems (New York and Lon- 
don: Harper and Brothers, 1929), p. 69. 

It was also a gesture of intimacy similar to braiding another’s hair because 
of the sheer time commitment, as Thrash shows in his watercolor Mother 
Smoking, Combing Child’s Hair, c. 1940. For more on black hairdressing 
in relationship to politics and culture, see Noliwe M. Rooks, Hair Rais- 
ing: Beauty, Culture, and African American Women (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1996). 

For Marsh’s Paramount Pictures, see Marilyn Cohen, Reginald Marsh's 
New York: Paintings, Drawings, Prints, and Photographs (New York: Whit- 
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ney Museum of American Art in association with Dover Publications, 
1983), inside front cover. 

Studying the human body from living models is the cornerstone of the 
studio tradition, although puritan values limited art students’ access to 
nude models in most American art schools until into the twentieth cen- 
tury. In fact, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts was a locus for 
controversy in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when Thomas 
Eakins was dismissed from his post there in 1886 because he continued 
to allow male and female students to draw from nude models of both 
sexes. See Elizabeth Johns, “Thomas Eakins and ‘Pure Art’ Education,” 
Archives of American Art, vol. 23, no. 3 (Summer 1983), pp. 109-10. In 
the rgr1os at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Thrash would 
have had the opportunity to study both from plaster casts in the Insti- 
tute’s collection and from nude models in anatomy drawing classes. 
Richard J. Powell, Black Art and Culture in the 20th Century (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1997), p. 146. For more on black nudes by African 
American artists, see Judith Wilson, “Getting Down to Get Over: 
Romare Bearden’s Use of Pornography and the Problem of the Black 
Female Body in Afro-US Art,” in Michele Wallace, Black Popular Cul- 
ture: A Project, ed. Gina Dent, Discussions in Contemporary Culture, 
no. 8 (Seattle: Bay Press, 1992), pp. 112-22. 

In 1930 the Philadelphia Art Alliance rejected a bronze nude by Anto- 
nio Salemme of the African American actor Paul Robeson. The article 
in the Philadelphia Tribune on the matter (May 29, 1930, p. 2) suggested 
that it was unclear whether the race or the nudity of the figure was the 
true cause of the objections. The statue was on view at the Brooklyn 
Museum in New York at the time the article was written. 

Archibald Motley, Jr., interview with Dennis Barbie, January 23, 1978, p. 
19, Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
For Barthé’s African Dancer, see Bearden and Henderson, A History of 
African American Artists (note 24 above), illus. p. 140. 

See Allen Wardwell, African Sculpture from the University Museum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: Philadelphia Musuem of Art, 
1986). 

Alain Locke, “The African Legacy and the Negro Artist,” in Exhibition 
of the Work of Negro Artists (see note 13 above), p. 12 (this short essay 
reprised the theme of Locke’s “The Legacy of the Ancestral Arts,” in 
The New Negro). To underscore the sentiment expressed by Locke, the 
Harmon Foundation exhibited Congolese work together with the work 
of African Americans under the heading “African Primitives.” 

Dox Thrash, “The History of My Life,” n.d., unpublished manuscript, 
Archives of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 
microfilm reel 4408. 


Glossary of Printmaking Terms 


Aquatint. A method of etching used to create broad passages of 
even tone. Typically, the plate is first dusted with powdered 
resin, which adheres to the surface when heated. The plate is 
then immersed in an acid bath; the acid eats into the areas 
around the individual particles of resin, creating a fine- 
grained, textured surface that will hold ink. 


Carborundum mezzotint. A variant of the mezzotint technique 
(see below) in which gritty silica crystals, known by the brand 
name Carborundum, are used to abrade the plate instead of 
the rocker employed to roughen the surface in the traditional 
mezzotint method. 


Carborundum relief etching. A method in which, after a plate 
has been roughened with carborundum (see above), an image 
is drawn on it using acid-resistant varnish. As in relief etching 
(see below), after the plate is immersed in acid, the broad, 
carborundum-roughened lines protected by the varnish stand 
out above the deeply bitten background. 


Drypoint. A technique similar to engraving (see below) in 
which a sharp, pointed tool called a drypoint is used to 
scratch fine lines directly on the surface of a metal plate. 


Engraving. A process in which linear, V-shaped grooves are 
cut deeply into a metal plate using a tool known as a burin. 
The furrowed lines hold the ink to be printed. 


Etching. Etching uses acid corrosion to “bite” designs into a 
metal plate. The plate is coated with a waxy, acid-resistant 
material, or ground. An etching needle is drawn through the 
ground, exposing lines of bare metal. The plate is immersed in 
an acid solution, which bites the lines into the plate only 
where the metal has been exposed by the needle. 


Linocut. A relief method like woodcut (see below), using 
blocks of linoleum instead of wood. 


Lithograph. Lithograph means, literally, “drawing on stone.” A 
crayon or some other greasy material is used to make a draw- 
ing on a porous stone (or on a grained metal plate). The stone 
is then washed with a chemical solution that bonds the greasy 
drawing to the surface. Relying on the fact that grease repels 
water, the stone is kept damp while greasy printer’s ink is 
applied, so that the ink adheres only to the drawn image. 


Mezzotint. To make a mezzotint, a tool with a curved head 
covered with small sharp points, called a “rocker,” is used to 
roughen the entire surface of a metal plate so that ink will 
adhere to it. An image is created when burnishers and scrap- 
ers are used to smooth portions of the roughened surface: 
wherever the texture is left intact, it will print as a rich, vel- 
vety black; where it is diminished, it will print as a gray tone; 
and where it is completely removed, no ink can adhere and 
the white of the paper will show after the plate is printed. 


Opheliagraph. An alternate term for the carborundum mezzo- 
tint (see above) used by Dox Thrash in honor of his mother, 


Ophelia. 


Relief etching. In this method, acid-resistant varnish is used to 
draw an image on a copper plate. As with etching (see 
above), when the plate is immersed in an acid solution the 
exposed areas of the plate are eaten away, so that the varnish- 
protected lines stand out in relief and can be inked like a 
woodcut (see below). 


Woodcut. The oldest and simplest method of printmaking, 
woodcut employs chisels, knives, and gouges to cut away areas 
from a plank of soft wood parallel with the grain. The raised 
portions left uncut stand out in relief and are inked and 


printed. 
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Abraham (first version) (cat. 15) 14, 92 

Abraham (second version) (cat. 72) 103 

Abstract Composition (horizontal; first version) (cat. 133) 116, 117 

Abstract Composition (horizontal; second version) (cat. 186) 128, 129 

Abstract Composition (vertical) (cat. 150) 121 
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After the Lynching (cat. 73) 75, 75-77; 104 

Afternoon Chat (cat. 140) 118, 119 
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Amanda (cat. 139) 118 

Anna (cat. 102) 110 

Arrangement of Musical Instruments (Accordion, Violin, and Harp) (cat. 170) 
39-40, 125 

Arrangement of Musical Instruments (Horns and Drums) (cat. 187) 39, 129 

Arrangement of Musical Instruments (Violin and Keyboard) (cat. 188) 129 

At the Front 1, 3, 4 


Back—Torso (oil) 55, 113 

Back Home 31, 55, 113. See also Cabin with a Star in the Window 
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Backstage (cat. 91) 107 

Before the Curtain (cat. 100) 109 

Better Business logo 12, 14 

Blighted Homes (cat. 66) 102 

Blue Monday (cat. 64) 102 

Boat Workers (cat. 67) 103 

Boats at Night (first version) (cat. 45) 14-15, 24, 57, 58, 98, 104 
Boats at Night (second version) (cat. 74) 38, 62, 104 

Boy Playing Harmonica 92. See also Harmonica Blue(s) 

Boy with Banjo 118. See also Happy Journey 

Breaker 110. See also Coal Breaker 

Bronze Boy (first version) (cat. 49) 57, 98, 99 

Bronze Boy (second version) (cat. 78) 17, 66, 69, 104, 105 
Brown Boy 8-9 


Cabin Days (cat. 81) 4, 20, 24-27, 57, 62, 72, 73, 105 

Cabin on a Hill (cat. 173) 125 

Cabin with a Birdhouse on a Pole (cat. 10) 90, 91 

Cabin with a Large Tree (cat. 174) 126 

Cabin with a Star in the Window (cat. 113) 31, 32, 55, 113. See also 
Back Home 

Carousel (cat. 181) 127 

Cat at a Mouse Hole (cat. 1) g—10, 90 

Cat Fishermen 98. See also Cat Fishin’ 

Cat Fishin’ (cat. 50) 15, 16, 98 

The Champ (cat. 44) 66, 97, 104 

Charles 109. See also Charlie 

Charlie (cat. 99) 25, 109 

Charlot (cat. 85) 20, 28, 106 

Charlott 106. See also Charlot 

Charlotte 106. See also Charlot 

Churning Butter (cat. 120) 114 

Churning Butter (Nellie Scott) 119. See also Nellie Scott 

City Park (cat. 121) 114 

City Street Comer (cat. 71) 40, 103 

Clown (Head) 70-71, 72 


Coal Breaker (cat. 105) 32, 35, 110, III 

Coal Dust (cat. 46) 14, 98 

Coal Mine Entrance (cat. 56) 100 

Coal Yard(s) (cat. 160) 26, 123 

Cotton Picking 113. See also Georgia Cotton Crop 

Cotton Picking in Georgia 113. See also Georgia Cotton Crop 


Dark Man—Self-Portrait 113. See also Mr. X (second version) 
Deacon Jones’ Well (cat. 51) 24, 99 

Deacon's Well 99. See also Deacon Jones’ Well 

Defensa No. 2 28 

Defense 109. See also Defense Worker 

Defense Worker (cat. 98) 27, 29, 58, 62, 109 

Defense Workers 102. See also Shipfitters (first version) 
Demolition (cat. 27) 34, 94 

Deserted Cabin (cat. 89) 107 

Disappointed (cat. 122) 114 

Domingo en la Mafiana. See Sunday Morning 


East Side (first version) (cat. 62) ror 

East Side (second version) (cat. 63) 102 

Ebony Joe (cat. 157) 46, 47, 57, 66, 122 

Egyptian Figure 53, 54 

8th and Ridge 101. See also News Corner 

Elongated Figure 38, 56, 113. See also Nude Model, Reclining 
Enice (cat. 29) 94 

Evening Tide (cat. 103) 110 


Fanaticism go. See also Prayer Meeting 
Farmhouse (cat. 34) 95 

First Launching 110. See also Launching 
Fisherman (cat. 123) 114, 115 
Fishermen 114. See also Fisherman 
Flapper and Drunk 5, 7 

Flora (cat. 175) 126 

The Forest Nymph 10 

Freelon 57 

Freelon’s Barn (cat. 141) 118, 119 
Freight Yard (cat. 169) 125 


Georgia Cotton Crop (cat. 114) 112, 113 

Georgia Cotton Pickers 113. See also Georgia Cotton Crop 
Girl and Baby 116. See also Mother and Child 

Girl on a Mule 116. See also Nude on a Horse 

Girl’s Head 108. See also Mary Lou 

Girls in Costume (multicolor version) (cat. 152) 36-38, 37, 121 
Girls in Costume (yellow version) (cat. 151) 36-38, 37, 121 
Glory Be! (cat. 101) 72, 109 

Green Apple Tree 3, 4 

Griffin Hills 25, 136 

Grinder 108. See also Grinding 

Grinding (cat. 97) 26, 27, 58, 62, 108, 109 

The Grove (cat. 11) 9-10, 90, 91 

The Grove (oil) 55 


Happy Journey (cat. 138) 69, 70, 118 
Harmonica Blue(s) (cat. 17) 70, 92 
Head of a Woman (cat. 37) 96 

Head of Young Man 65 


Head Study (cat. 18) 92 

Heave! (cat. 60) 15, 101 

Hobo Jungle (first version) (cat. 9) go, 91 

Hobo Jungle (second version) (cat. 52) 17, 99 
Hobo with a Satchel 130 

House with a Picket Fence (cat. 171) 11, 14, 125 
Hula Dancer (cat. 183) 128 


Industrial Lot (cat. 161) 123 
Interlude (cat. 86) 106 

Intermission 100. See also Played Out 
Inveigling (cat. 166) 62, 70, 71, 124 


Jenny (cat. 168) 124 


Lady Churning Butter 114. See also Churning Butter 


Laffin’ Thru Another Year (cat. 176) 12, 14, 126 
Landscape (cat. 2) 9-10, 10, 13, 90 
Landscape with Farm Buildings (cat. 41) 97 
Languid Garil 25 

Large Tree (cat. 131) 116 

Launching (cat. 107) 31, 31, 35 

Launching of Ship 110. See also Launching 
Laundry Day 102. See also Blighted Homes 
Leaf and Nuts 3, 4 

Leda and the Swan (cat. 4) 10, 11, 90 

Life (cat. 83) 18, 19, 106 

Liftin’ the Net 98. See also Cat Fishin’ 

Linda (cat. 167) 124 

Lynching (drawing) 74, 75 

The Lynching 104. See also After the Lynching 


Male Model, Seated (cat. 5) 90, 91 

Man and a Grindstone 108. See also Grinding 
Man Playing a Fiddle (cat. 178) 126, 127 
Man Working (cat. 96) 108 

Manda (cat. 82) 106 

Market (cat. 84) 106 

Mary Lou (cat. 94) 25, 40, 41, 108 


Merry Christmas—And More Horse Power to You (cat. 180) 127 


Mighty Oak 116. See also Large Tree 
Milking (cat. 143) 119 

Millie Scott 119. See also Nellie Scott 
Miners 7, 132 

Miscellaneous (cat. 57) 100 

Miss Lucy (cat. 25) 93 

Miss X (cat. 95) 108 


Monday Morning Wash (cat. 87) xiv, 1, 25, 38, 40, 62, 72, 106 


Morley’s Court (cat. 24) 93 
Morning Paper (cat. 30) 94, 95 
Morning Prayer go. See also Prayer Meeting 


Mother, Child, and Father 110. See also A New Day (mezzotint) 


Mother and Child (cat. 130) 82, 83, 116 
Mount Zion (first version) (cat. 163) 124 
Mount Zion (second version) (cat. 109) 111 
Mr. X (first version) (cat. 79) 17, 49, 105, 133 
Mr. X (second version) (cat. 116) 70, 71, 113 


Mt. Zion Church 111. See also Mount Zion (second version) 
Mule and the stable 115. See also One Horse Farmer 


Music (oil) 55 
My Neighbor 101. See also Second Thought 


National Negro Music Festival, Second Annual (poster) 8 
Neighbors (cat. 134) 117 

Neighbor’s Chat 118. See also Afternoon Chat 

Nellie Scott (cat. 142) 72, 119 

Nellie Scott (Churning Butter) 119. See also Nellie Scott 

Nellie Scott Wash Woman 119. See also Nellie Scott 

Nelly Scott 119. See also Nellie Scott 

A New Age—But the Same Ole Kinda Merry Christmas (cat. 177) 126 
A New Day (mezzotint) (cat. 106) 71, 75-77, 110, I11 

A New Day (watercolor) 4, 6 

News Corner (cat. 61) 25, 27, 101, 135 

Ninth and Ridge 101. See also News Corner 

No Hit 18 

North Philadelphia Businessmen’s Association (emblem) 8 
Nude (cat. 88) 21, 22, 107, 135 

Nude (oil) 55 

Nude 118. See also Amanda 

Nude, Head and Shoulders (cat. 16) 17, 92 

Nude, Seated by a Round Rug (cat. 184) 40, 128 

Nude, Standing in Foliage (cat. 115) 112, 113 

Nude Dancer (cat. 154) 122 

Nude Dancer and Audience (cat. 135) 117 

Nude Model gr. See also Young Woman 

Nude Model, Asleep (cat. 128) 116 

Nude Model, Reclining (cat. 117) 113. See also Elongated Figure 
Nude Model, Reclining (facing away) (cat. 3) 10, 90 

Nude Model, Seated (cat. 137) 118. See also Repose 

Nude Model, Seated (facing away; first version) (cat. 33) 9-10, 95 
Nude Model, Seated (facing away; second version) (cat. 118) 113 
Nude Model, Seated (cat. 182) 128 

Nude Model, Seated Under a Beach Umbrella (cat. 155) 122 
Nude Model, Standing (cat. 13) 91 

Nude Model, Standing (cat. 164) 78, 124 

Nude Mother and Child (cat. 144) 120 

Nude on a Horse (cat. 129) 78, 116 

Nursery Rhyme (cat. 159) 5, 47, 122 


Octoroon (cat. 158) 57, 66-67, 69, 122, 123 

Octoroon (study for) 67 

Old Barns (cat. 53) 99 

The Old Oyster House 115. See also Oyster House (second version) 
Old Shawl 114. See also Disappointed 

On the Ridge 25, 136 

One Horse Farmer (cat. 124) 115 

Oyster House (first version) (cat. 125) 115 

Oyster House (second version) (cat. 126) 115, 137 


Parsket Dredge 94. See also River Dredge (vertical) 
Paul (cat. 19) 92, 93 

Pennsylvania Farm House (cat. 172) 125 

Pensive Woman 25, 26 

Philadelphia Museum of Art (cat. 12) 91 

Picking Cotton (cat. 38) 11, 96 

Pier 27 (cat. 47) 14, 98 

Played Out (cat. 54) 70, 100 

Plowing (cat. 75) 104 
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Portrait (cat. 165) 124 

Portrait of a Friend 8-9 

Prayer Meeting (cat. 7) 10, 11, 90 

Preparing a carborundum plate (tracing of a photograph) 34, 34-35 


Railroad Bridge (first version) (cat. 42) 97 
Railroad Bridge (second version) (cat. 76) 104 
Railroad Yard (cat. 43) 97 

Repose 20, 25, 118. See also Nude Model, Seated 
Ridge Avenue ro1. See also News Corner 

River Dredge (horizontal) (cat. 179) 127 

River Dredge (vertical) (cat. 26) 94 

Row House (cat. 69) 103 

Rugged Homes (cat. 119) 114 

Ruined Cabin (cat. 90) 107 


Sam 110. See also Samuel 

Samuel (cat. 104) 110 

Saturday Night (painting) 32, 35, 58, 59, 137 
Saturday Night (first version) (cat. 32) 33, 34,77, 95 
Saturday Night (second version) (cat. 149) 121 
Saturday Night (third version) (cat. 185) 40, 128, 129 
Scarecrow (cat. 20) 92, 93 

Schuylkill River Bridges (cat. 40) 11, 13, 97 

Schuylkill River Fishermen 98. See also Cat Fishin’ 
Seated Nude 78, 80 

Seated Nude Holding Mirror 77, 78 

Second Thought (cat. 58) 25, 27, 101 

Self-portrait (drawing in Philadelphia Tribune) 7, 9 
Self-Portrait (cat. 6) 13, 15 

Self-Portrait 13, 15, 90 

Shadows 114. See also City Park 

Shanty 115. See also Oyster House (second version) 
Shipbuilding 102. See also Shipfitters (first version) 
Shipfitters (first version) (cat. 65) 27-28, 31, 34, 56, 58, 102 
Shipfitters (second version) (cat. 31) 95 

Shipfitters (oil) 55-56 

Siesta (cat. 127) 78, 79, 116 

Silas (cat. 21) 92, 93 

Soliloquy 10 

Steel Worker 111. See also The Welder 

Stevedore 58 

Still Life (Fruit) 120. See also Still Life No. 2 

Still Life No. 1 (cat. 145) 120 

Still Life No. 2 (cat. 146) 120 

Still Life Watermelon 120. See also Still Life No. 1 
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Suburban (cat. 55) 100 

Sunday Afternoon (cat. 28) 25-26, 57, 94 

Sunday Morning (cat. 23) 1, 2, 18, 25, 28, 93 

Sunday Morning 111. See also Mount Zion (second version) 
Sunlight 58 

Surface Miners 101. See also Surface Mining 

Surface Mining (cat. 59) ror 

Surreal Nativity (cat. 153) 121 


Three Ladies (facing left) (cat. 147) 32, 36, 37, 83, 120 
Three Ladies (facing right) (cat. 148) 36, 37, 120 

Three Nudes (cat. 110) 81-83, 112 

Three Nudes (Girls) 112. See also Three Nudes 

Three Sisters 120. See also Three Ladies (both versions) 
Three-Story House (cat. 68) 103 

Tra Club exhibition announcement 9 

Tug Boat (cat. 77) 104, 105 

24 Ridge 92. See also Twenty-fourth Street and Ridge Avenue 
Twenty-fourth Street and Ridge Avenue (cat. 22) 76, 77, 92 
Two Figures (cat. 136) 117 

Two-Story House (cat. 70) 103 

Two Trees on a Country Road (cat. 132) 116, 117 


Untitled 111. See also Launching 

Untitled (Lynching Victim) 104. See also After the Lynching 

Untitled (Nude) 117. See also Nude Dancer and Audience 

A Useful Imagination (facing left) (cat. 111) 32, 35, 36, 69, 77, 112 
A Useful Imagination (facing right) (cat. 112) 36, 77, 78, 112 


View of Philadelphia with City Hall (horizontal) (cat. 162) 123 
View of Philadelphia with City Hall (vertical) (cat. 156) 122 


Wash Day 119. See also Nellie Scott 
Welcome Home (oil) 55 

The Welder (cat. 108) 58, 111 
Whiskers (cat. 93) 108 

Woman Wearing a Hat (cat. 36) 96 
Workers 105. See also Wreckers 
Wreckers (cat. 80) 34, 105 


Yacom (first version) (cat. 39) 11, 12, 96 
Yacom (second version) (cat. 48) 66, 98 
Yocam 98. See also Yacom (second version) 
Yocum 98. See also Yacom (second version) 
Young Woman (cat. 14) 27, 28, 91 

Young Woman Holding a Book (cat. 35) 96 
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Alston, Charles 57 

American Bank Note Engraving Company 130 

American Federation of the Arts 142 

American Interracial Peace Committee 5—6, 132 

American Negro Exposition 135, 141 

Anderson, Marian 32, 55 

Aoki, Minorci, Back Yard 8-9 

Art Centre, West Chester, Pennsylvania 14-15, 133, 140 

Art Institute of Chicago 1, 2-3; works owned by 108, 122. See also School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery, New York 75, 133 

Artists’ Union. See Philadelphia Artists’ Union 

Atlanta University, Georgia 72-74, 136, 143 

Axelrod, John P., works owned by 59 


Baker, Josephine 55 

Baltimore Museum of Art 20, 25, 134, 136, 141-142; works owned by 25, 
122 

Barker, Albert 44 

Barnes, Albert C. 43, 45, 60, 83 

Barnes Foundation 60, 83 

Barthé, Richmond 24; African Dancer 81; Stevedore 58, 59 

Bearden, Romare 55, 57 

Beardsley, Aubrey 6 

Belfiore, Gerardo 23 

Benton, Thomas Hart 72 

Bervinchak, Nicholas, Country Charm 47, 48 

Blackburn, Morris 58, 61 

Blake, William 50 

Bloch, Julius 24, 44, 47, 55, 57, 60; The Green Pastures 47; The Prisoner 61; 
Refugee 60; Shoe-Shiner Boy 60; The Tired Hitch-Hiker 60 

Block (Mary and Leigh) Museum of Art, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, works owned by 92, 138 

Blockson Collection. See Charles L. Blockson Collection 

Bonte, C. H!. 8,55, 136 

Bookbinder, Jack 61 

Bourgeois, Louise 36 

Bowser, Percy 53 

Brand, Robert J., and Elizabeth Werthan, works owned by 13, 37, 64, 75, 
90, 92, 97-99, IOI, 104, 110, 113-114, 116-120, 124, 128 

Braque, Georges 9 

Braudy, Susan Orr, works owned by 106, 109-110 

Braun, John F. 57 

Brinton, Christian 45-46 

British Museum, London, works owned by 101 

Brooklyn Dodgers 137 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, New York, works owned by 16 

Brooks School, Philadelphia 142 

Brown, Samuel (Sam) 6, 7, 14, 15, 20-21, 24, 26, 44, 47, 61, 70, 132-134, 
137, 138; [he Lynching 47, 74 

Brown Bomber. See Louis, Joe 

Buffalo Soldiers 1-2, 130 

Burke, Selma 58-59 
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Campbell, E. Simms 57 

Carlen, Robert 55 

Carlen Galleries 55 

Catharine Street YWCA, Philadelphia. See Southwest Branch of the YWCA 

Charles L. Blockson Collection. See Temple University, Philadelphia, 
works owned by 

Chester County Art Association, Pennsylvania 133, 140 

Chicago Coliseum, Tanner Art Galleries. See American Negro Exposition 

Chris Perry Elks Lodge, Philadelphia 24, 136 

Clark, Claude 21, 23-24, 26-27, 44-45, 55, 61; Jumpin’ Jive 50, 51 

Clayton, Constance Elaine, works owned by 80, 97-98, 111, 118, 122, 124 

Cleveland Museum of Art, works owned by 105 

Collier-Thomas, Bettye 62 

Columbia Photo Studio, Philadelphia 133, 140 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., works owned by 113 

Cortor, Eldzier, Southern Gate 81 

Cross, Elsie, works owned by 93, 95, 110-114, 116, 124, 128, 129 

Cullen, Countee 75 

Cuno, Theodore 44 

Curran, Mary 43, 45, 133 

Curtis, Samuel 138 


Darby High School, Philadelphia 20, 134, 141 

Daumier, Honoré 27 

Davies, Arthur B. 10 

Davis, Mamie 12 

Dawson, Charles C. 65 

Degas, Edgar 81 

Delaney, Beauford 57 

Des Beaux Arts Club 141 

Detroit Institute of Arts, works owned by 124 

Dewey, John 45 

Dolan/Maxwell Gallery, Philadelphia, works owned by 31, 34-35, 90-01, 
95-07, lOO=1O1, 104, [O6—107, 110, T12=113, 110-117, 121-122, 
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Dorsey, Charles 53 
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Downtown Gallery, New York 26, 60, 136, 142 

Du Bois, W.E.B. 65, 130 

Dutrieuille, Albert 21 

Dutrieuille, Bernice 21 


Ellington, Duke 55 

Ernst, Max 36 

Esherick, Wharton 44 

Essie Marie’s Studio 141 

Evans. See Walter O. Evans Collection of African American Art 


Fair Employment Practice Committee 28, 136 
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Federal Art Project (FAP) 14-31, 43, 50, 133-134, 136-137; Philadelphia 
branch 15-17, 22, 27-28, 39, 43-44, 47-51, 135-136, 141; headquar- 
ters 142. See also Fine Print Workshop of the Philadelphia FAP 

Federal Arts Project, divisions of 43. See also Federal Art Project (FAP), 
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Feinstein, Samuel 44 

Fine Print Workshop of the Philadelphia FAP 14, 18, 27, 43-51, 45, 
133-134, 136 

Flamingo Apartments 144 

Fleischer, Janet 58-59 

Flemister, Frederick, The Lynching 75 

Ford Foundation 139 

Forrest Theater 68 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona 136, 143 

Founder’s Library, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 27, 136, 143. See 
also Howard University 

Frasconi, Antonio 40; Albert Einstein 39, 40 

Fraternal Order of Elks 24, 135 
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58, 69, 71, 90-94, 96, 98-102, TO5—-110, 112, 113, 118-120, 122-125 

Freelon, Allan 21, 32, 36, 55, 57) 59, 60, 132 
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Fuller, Meta Warrick 32 


Gallagher, Michael J. 15, 17, 18, 21-23, 35, 44, 134-135; Anthracite 15, 
17-18, 23, 49, 50, 134; The Lynching 48; North Scranton 20 

Gardner, Charles 7, 44, 47 

Gauguin, Paul 78 

Georgia Museum of Art, University of Georgia, Athens, works owned by 
107, 125 

Germantown Arts Committee 133, 140 

Germantown Interracial Committee 133, 140 

Germantown YWCA 133, 140 

Gerrard, Valerie, and Archie Motley, works owned by 81 

Gimbel Brothers (department store) 137 

Goreleigh, Rex 57, 60 

Goya y Lucientes, Francisco José de, Los Caprichos—“Por Que Fue Sensible” 
Tee? 

Graduate Hospital, Philadelphia 139 

Grafly, Dorothy 8, 18-19, 20-21, 40, 60-61, 144 

Graphic Sketch Club 8-9, 62, 132-133, 140 


Halpert, Edith Gregor 26, 60 

Hampton University, Hampton, Virginia, works owned by 69, 73 

Harmon Foundation 5, 6, 22, 60, 68-69, 131, 140-141; works owned by 66, 68 

Harper, William A. 65 

Harris, John T. 6, 7 

Hawthorne Housing Projects, Philadelphia 139 

Haynes, George E. 5 

Hayter, Stanley William 35-36 

Henderson, Leslie 44, 47; Merry-Go-Round 48 

Heritage House 144-145 

Homer, Winslow 4, 15; The Gulf Stream 15; Shooting the Rapids 15, 16 

Hood, Richard 15, 17, 35, 44, 134 

Horter, Earl 9, 11, 20, 23, 43, 83, 132; Alleyway, Pennsylvania 20; Light and 
Shadow 11, 13 

Howard, Humbert L. 24, 53, 55, 60-61, 62 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 20, 27, 134, 136, 141; works owned by 
g8, 101-102, 105-108. See also Founder's Library, Howard University 

Hub Laundry 55 

Huggins, Edie L. T., works owned by 32, 96, 100, 113-114 

Hughes, Langston 55; Mulatto (play) 68 

Husik, Hilda 23 


Hutchinson, Elizabeth 45 
Ickes, Harold 55 
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Jennings, Corinne, works owned by ro4, 112 
Jennings, Wilmer 12 

Jerrick, Walter F. 53, 55 

Johnson, Eastman, Old Kentucky Home 70 

Johnson, Jack 66 

Johnson, Sargent 53 

Johnson, Sterling and Cynthia, works owned by 1o1 
Johnson, Zeb 45 

Jones, Henry 7, 32 

Jones, Lois Mailou 58 


Kainen, Jacob 38-40, 138 

Kapustin, Razel 61 

Katz, Tracey and Harry Jay, works owned by 97 
Keene, Paul, Jr. 26, 55, 57 

Kelley, Dr. Harmon and Harriet, works owned by 92-93, 107, 110 
Kennedy, John F. 139 

Kimball, Fiske 43, 60 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. 138-139 

Knotts, Benjamin 45 

Koffman, Nat 134 

Krasney, Myron 42, 45 

Ku Klux Klan 130 


Laessle, Paul 23 

Larsen, Nella, Passing (novel) 68 

Lasansky, Mauricio, Spring 38 

Lawrence, Jacob 58; The Migration of the Negro 71 

Leopold, Eunice 58-59 

Levone, Philip 23 

Lewis, John Frederick, Jr. 58-59 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 17, 27, 135-136, 142; works owned 
by 98, 104-105 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 20-21, 61, 134, 141, 142 

Lipschutz, Isaac 27-28 

Little Gallery of Contemporary Art, Philadelphia 43, 58-590 

Locke, Alain 20, 22, 24-27, 32, 59-60, 83, 134, 136; Negro Art: Past and 
Present (book) 68, 133; The Negro in Art (book) 23-24, 107, 135; The 
New Negro (book) 65, 131 

Loper, Edward 55; Mary 55 

Louis, Joe 66 

Lynn, Eve. See Reynolds, Evelyn Crawford 


M. H. De Young Museum, San Francisco 134, 141 

Mailou Jones, Lois (Lois Pierre-Noel) 58 

Marceau, Henri 43, 58-59 

Marilyn Pink / Fine Arts, works owned by 98 

Marsh, Reginald 36; Paramount Pictures 77; Subway Girl 77 

Mary and Lee Block Museum of Art, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, works owned by 92 

McAllister, Edna. See Thrash, Edna 

McIntosh, Esther Rollins, works owned by go-91, 102, 107-108, 114, 122, 
125-126, 144 

McLeod Bethune, Mary 55 

Mercy Hospital 47-48 

Mesibov, Hubert 15, 17, 22-23, 35, 49, 50, 134, 135; Dance Craze 20; 
Homeless 18; Mystic 15, 49; Smoker 17, 134 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, works owned by 93, 108, 124; 
(ex collection Reba and Dave Williams) 97-98, 104, 106, 110-111, 
113-117, 122-123 


Michael Rosenfeld Gallery, New York, works owned by 66 

Miller, Herbert T. 53 

Milwaukee Art Museum, works owned by 124 

Miré, Joan 36 

Moore, Lewis Baxter 57 

Moore, Lewis Tanner 53, 57, 62 

Moore, Sarah Elizabeth Tanner 57 

Morgan State University, Baltimore, Maryland (formerly Morgan College 
and Morgan State College) 60, 136, 142 

Moschzisker, Bertha von 35 

Mosley, John W. 53; photographs by 31, 52, 54, 57, 59, 61, 137 

Motley, Archibald, and Valerie Gerrard, works owned by 81 

Motley, Archibald, Jr. 69, 81; Brown Girl After the Bath 81; The Octoroon 
Girl 68, 609, 81 

Mount, William Sidney 70 

Moy, Seong 40 

Muhammed, Elijah 132 


Nation of Islam 132 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
21, 74-75; 130, 133, 141 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., works owned by 10, 102, 108 

National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 38, 137-138; works owned by 7, 15, 31, 34, 37) 40, 
94-96, 103, I12, 115-119, 122, 127—128 

National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 

ton, D.C., 134; works owned by 90-91, 93-96, 98-99, 101, 106-107, 

109, III-113, 115-120, 122, 126-128 

National Negro Congress 21, 135 

National Negro History Week 20, 134, 141-42 

National Negro Music Festival, Second Annual 5-6, 8, 132 
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Neagle, John 24, 60 

Negro Achievement Week 20, 134, 141 
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New School for Social Research, New York, works owned by 72 

New York Public Library, 135th Street Branch 140; mural series in 74 

New York World’s Fair 134, 141 

Newark Museum, works owned by 92-93, 98, 100-101, 105-107, 118, 122-125 

Newton, Arthur U. See Arthur U. Newton Gallery, New York 
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Northwestern University. See Block (Mary and Leigh) Museum of Art 
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Nowak, Allan H., works owned by 3-4, 7-9, 14-15, 54, 72; 78, 93-96, 
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Ogle, Charles 44 
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Pace Alexander, Raymond 53 
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Philadelphia Art Alliance 18, 25, 32-34, 47, 62, 135-137, 142-144 
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Powell, Robert 78-81 
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Sallee, Charles 24 
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School Board of West Chester, Pennsylvania 14-15, 133, 140 

School District of Philadelphia. See Philadelphia School District 
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Scott, William Edouard 3, 4-5, 65; It’s Going to Come 4; 135th Street 
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Second Annual National Negro Music Festival 5-6, 8, 132 
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Shallit, Joseph 23, 135 

Simpson, O. ]. 66 
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Solomon, Norman 49, 51 
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